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PREFACE 


THE  Lectures  on  which  this  !x)ok  is  based  were 
delivered  as  part  of  a  course  on  the  Technique  of 
Printing  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Harvard  University ,  during  the  years  1911- 
1916,  and  since  then  I  have  recast  the  material  into  a  form 
suitable  for  publication.  Each  season  that  the  talks  were  given 
I  saw  the  necessity  for  amplification  and  abridgment  of  mat¬ 
ter, ,  and  for  modification  of judgment ,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  these  volumes ;  and  now  that  my  task  is 
finished ,  I  realize  that  further  emendations  could  be  continued 
with  profit  almost  indefinitely.  But  while  such  a  book  can  never. ', 
in  any  strict  sense ,  be  complete ,  it  must  be  completed ',  though  even 
the  measure  of perfection  hoped  for  may  not  have  been  reached. 
It  has  been  written  in  town  and  in  country ,  amid  the  interrup¬ 
tions  of  business  and  in  intervals  of  leisure — and  “in  time  of 
war  and  tumults ”  that  at  moments  made  its  subject ,  and  all 
like  subjects,  seem  trivial  and  valueless. 

The  chapters  on  Spanish  printing  are  new — not  having 
been  part  of  the  series  of  lectures.  Outside  Spain,  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  its  typography,  and  what  has  been  written  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  period  of  the  incunabula.  From  1500  to 
1800  its  typographical  history  is,  to  the  general  student,  “  terra 
incognita  so  these  pages  may  give  some  information  not  here¬ 
tofore  available  to  the  English  reader.  Other  chapters  dealing 
with  this  period —  especially  those  upon  French  and  English 
printing — have  been  amplified  and  virtually  rewritten  in  the 
light  of  new  material,  or  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  examples 
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of  printing  selected — a  field  that  affords  endless  opportunity 
for  revision. 

Mr .  Rudolph  Ruzicka  of  New  York, Dr.  Charles  L.  Nichols 
of  IV orcester,  and  Mr.  J ohn  Bianchi  have  read  my  manuscript 
and  given  me  the  benefit  of  much  helpful  criticism.  I  am 
indebted  for  suggestions  and  corrections  in  certain  chapters  to 
Mr.  William  Addison  Dwiggins ,  Miss  Alice  Bache  Gould \ 
Mr.  S.  Byington ,  Mr.  Anselmo  Bianchi ,  Miss  Ruth  S.  Gran - 
niss,  Librarian  of  the  Grolier  Club,  New  York,  and  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand  of  Harvard  University.  To  Mr.  J .  W.  Phinney, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Bullen,  and  to  many  other  friends  and  associates 
who  have  aided  me  in  many  ways ,  I  am  most  grateful. 

T he  chief  part  of  the  illustrative  material  has  been  taken 
from  books  in  Harvard  College  Library,  to  the  officials  of 
which  I  am  under  particular  obligation  for  the  assistance  and 
privileges  they  have  so  freely  given  me.  Illustrations  have  also 
been  reproduced  from  books  and  broadsides  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  the  Boston  Athenseum ;  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary,  Annmary  Brown  Memorial,  and  Public  Library,  Provi¬ 
dence;  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester ;  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  W ashington;  and  the  Typographic  Library 
of  the  American  Type  Founders  Com pany,  Jersey  City.  I  have 
to  thank  the  officials  of  all  these  libraries  for  their  generous 
cooperation.  To  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  I  am  indebted  for 
permission  to  reproduce  pages  from  his  remarkable  Caxtons  and 
from  other  exceedingly  rare  books  in  his  library ;  and  to  Mrs. 
J.  Montgomery  Sears,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Nichols,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lauriat,  Jr.,  and  Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  who 
have  placed  at  my  disposal  books  that  could  not  readily  be 
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found  elsewhere .  More  detailed  acknowledgments  are  made  in 
the  list  of  illustrations.  Where  no  credit  is  given,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  from  books  in  my  own  collection. 

The  index  is  the  work  of  Mr.  George  B.  Ives.  In  some 
early  researches ,  Mr.  George  L.  Harding ,  now  of  Tacoma , 
helped  me  effectively ;  and  a  member  of  our  staff,  Mr.  W.  II. 
Smallfield,  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  exact¬ 
ing  task  of  seeing  the  work  through  the  press.  But  perhaps  the 
students  who  listened  to  the  lectures,  and  who,  by  their  interest 
and  questions,  encouraged — or  obliged  me  to  better  them,  are 
those  whom  I  should  hold  in  most  grateful  remembrance;  for 
they  have  most  suffered  for  the  truth! s  sake! 

D.  B.  Updike 


The  Merrymount  Press ,  Boston 
May-day ,  1922 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  supply  a  basis  for 
the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  best  printing 
types  through  the  study  of  their  history,  forms, 
and  use.  As  a  preliminary  we  consider  briefly  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  cutting  and  casting  of  type,  a  font  of  type 
and  its  case,  the  measurement  of  type;  supplementing  this 
by  a  short  account  of  the  Latin  alphabet  and  those  manu¬ 
script  book-hands  which  most  influenced  type-forms.  This 
brings  us  to  a  study  of  the  chief  varieties  of  type  in  use  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  from  1500  to  1800,  in  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  England.  Com¬ 
ing  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  types  of  Bodoni,  Didot, 
and  Wilson  are  discussed;  the  English  and  American  re¬ 
vival  of  older  type-forms,  and  the  influence  of  this  revival  on 
printing  at  the  present  time.  We  now  have  a  foundation 
for  a  reasoned  judgment  of  type-design,  and  the  practical 
application  of  this  judgment  is  developed  in  suggestions 
as  to  the  choice  of  types  for  a  composing-room.  Finally, 
some  of  the  excuses  made  for  not  printing  better  to-day  are 
—  it  is  hoped  —  demolished  in  a  paper  on  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  about  the  ingredients  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  type-metal;  about  the  old  manner  of  mak- 
ing  types,  and  to  what  degree  their  manufacture  has  been 
improved;  about  the  names  and  relative  proportions  of  early 
types  and  the  development  of  the  system  of  nomenclature 
and  measurement  in  use  to-day.  But  it  is  also  needful  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  types  on  the  eye — of  how 
their  shapes  originated,  were  elaborated  or  simplified,  were 
improved  or  deformed,  why  these  changes  were  made, 
and,  in  short,  the  reason  for  types  being  in  the  forms  that 
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they  now  are.  By  the  time  these  pages  have  been  read,  and 
the  books  alluded  to  have  been  examined,  one  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  various  great  type-families  from  one 
another,  with  the  ease  with  which  we  recognize  English, 
French,  or  Italian,  when  printed;  and  to  choose  intelligently 
the  form  of  letter  which,  allowing  for  diversity  in  taste,  is 
the  most  suitable  to  employ  in  any  particular  kind  of  print¬ 
ing;  and  should  have,  too,  some  knowledge  of  the  skill  and 
learning  which,  in  successive  centuries,  men  have  devoted 
to  this  subject  —  a  conception  of  how  much  there  is  to 
know,  and  an  idea  of  how  to  know  it. 

The  subject  of  type  and  type-forms  follows  a  narrow 
path,  a  kind  of  “watershed”  between  biography  and  bibli- 
ography.  I  have  not  attempted  to  supply  lives  of  printers 
or  type-founders  in  any  complete  way,  but  merely  to  touch 
on  those  points  in  their  careers  which  throw  light  on  their 
and  explain  in  part  why  they  were  what  they  were. 
This  is  equally  true  of  books,  which  I  do  not  try  to  describe 
bibliographically,  but  allude  to  only  in  so  far  as  the  types 
which  were  used  to  print  them,  or  the  manner  of  their  use, 
illustrates  my  point.  For,  as  Reed  says  of  English  types, 
“the  Catena  on  Job ,  Walton’s  Polyglot,  Boyle’s  Irish  Tes¬ 
tament,  Bowyer’s  Selden,  rank  as  type  specimens  quite  as 
interesting  as,  and  far  more  valuable  than,  the  ordinary 
letter-founders’  catalogues.” 

While  access  to  all  the  books  that  I  have  mentioned  will 
not  be  possible  to  all  readers,  most  of  them  will  be  found  in 
any  great  library.  Only  by  having  the  books  in  one’s  hands 
and  examining  their  types  can  a  thorough  training'  be  ac¬ 
quired;  for  my  illustrations,  numerous  as  they  are,  merely 
show  landmarks  in  the  field  under  discussion.  I  have  gen¬ 
erally  reproduced  types  in  their  actual  size,  composed  in 
sentences,  their  exposition  in  alphabets  and  description  of 
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minute  changes  in  letter-forms  being  intentionally  avoided. 
Interesting  as  successive  variations  in  the  design  of  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  may  be,  it  is  the  effect  of  these  variations  upon 
type  in  mass  that  is  important  for  my  purpose. 

I  have  treated  the  technical  side  of  my  subject  as  briefly 
as  is  consistent  with  giving  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  described. 
The  historical,  literary,  and  artistic  aspect  I  have  accented, 
in  order  to  suggest  to  the  student  that  immense  mass  of  facts 
related  to  typography,  without  some  knowledge  of  which 
it  can  only  be  imperfectly  understood — and  to  serve  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  vast  amount  of  technical  instruction 
and  mechanical  description  given  in  most  treatises  on  type 
and  printing.  “I  prefer  no  claim  to  originality,”  said  William 
Blades  in  one  of  his  treatises, “ but  rather  rest  the  utility  of 
what  I  have  to  say,  upon  the  advantage  of  bringing  to  one 
focus  a  number  of  facts  hitherto  scattered  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  and  by  consequence  but  partially  known/’ 
That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  in  these  pages. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  history  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  attention  paid  in  many  quarters  to  the  work  of 
famous  typographers,  a  knowledge  of  standards  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  printers  is  still  greatly  lacking.  To  the  aver¬ 
age  printer  of  to-day,  type  is  type,  printing  is  printing — it  is 
all  about  alike ;  and  he  concerns  himself  only  with  alleged 
labour-saving  contrivances,  or  new  type-faces  that  ensure 
convenience  at  the  expense  of  proper  design.  In  a  more 
advanced  class  is  to  be  found  the  printer  who,  knowing 
something  of  the  historical  side  of  printing  and  realizing 
intellectually  that  there  is  a  standard  of  excellence,  yet  has 
never  considered  the  question  as  applying  in  any  practical 
way  to  himself  or  his  work.  What  he  has  heard  or  seen  of 
people  who  profess  to  hold  such  standards  seems  to  him, 
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sometimes  very  rightly,  faddish  and  impractical;  and  this 
helps  him  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  plausible  gener¬ 
alization  on  the  impossibility  of  doing  successfully  to-day 
what  (for  unexplained  reasons)  was  somehow  easy  in  the 
past.  Lastly,  there  are  printers  who  are  seriously  in  earn¬ 
est,  but  who  permit  themselves  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
indifference  of  their  fellows,  or  who  with  their  idealism  do 
not  combine  that  uncommon  thing — common-sense.  It  is 
precisely  because  all  these  groups  of  men  are  constantly  told, 
and  will  no  doubt  constantly  continue  to  be  told,  so  much 
about  the  advantages  of  modern  mechanical  contrivances, 
that  I  lay  stress  upon  the  artistic  and  idealistic  side  of  the 
subject  in  an  endeavour  to  show  that  the  best  printing  can 
be  done  only  when  a  man  is  familiar  with  standards  to 
which  the  best  printers  have  always  adhered. 

Typography  is  closely  allied  to  the  fine  arts,  and  types 
have  always  reflected  the  taste  or  feeling  of  their  time.  The 
charm  of  the  early  Italian  types  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled;  ana  the  like  is  true  of  the  Renaissance  manu¬ 
scripts  on  which  they  were  based — and  of  many  other  de¬ 
partments  of  art  in  that  same  wonderful  time.  Note,  too,  the 
relation  of  the  French  manuscripts  and  types  of  a  slightly 
later  date  to  the  manuscripts  and  the  types  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  It  is  very  much  the  relation  of  French  work 
in  the  fine  arts  of  that  period  to  Italian  work  of  a  little 
earlier  date.  1  here  is  about  the  French  characters,  as  in 
design,  a  certain  excess  of  elegance  which  makes  them  seem 
weak  in  comparison  with  the  more  sturdy  and  classical 
qualities  of  earlier  Italian  types.  If  this  is  at  all  true  of  French 
and  Italian  types,  it  is  even  truer  of  English  types  used  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  those  used  at 
the  end  of  it.  The  mid-eighteenth  century  English  types,  of 
which  Caslon  was  the  designer,  had  precisely  those  honest, 
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somewhat  heavy,  but  workmanlike  qualities  exhibited  in 
the  early  furniture  of  Chippendale  and  the  architecture  of 
Vanbrugh.  The  types  of  Baskerville  (the  influence  of  which 
subsequently  found  expression  in  the  work  of  Bodoni  and 
Didot)  possess  a  fragile  and  affected  elegance,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  light,  clear,  delicate  characters  used  from  1780 
to  1820  —  types  reflecting,  in  their  elegance,  thinness,  and 
weakness,  the  distinguished  but  fragile  decorations  and  fur¬ 
niture  introduced  into  England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Robert  Adam.  For  the  same  reason  that  one 
fears  to  use  Adam  furniture,  one  is  afraid  to  use  late  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  fonts ;  for  both  seem  in  danger  of  breaking 
to  pieces!  Within  the  recollection  of  some  of  us,  heavier 
types  were  revived  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  they  were 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  furniture  forms  rendered  in 
lumber  —  “Mission”  furniture,  so  “sincere”  in  trying  to  es¬ 
cape  the  imputation  of  fragility  that  it  made  “'spring  house¬ 
cleaning  an  affair  of  the  derrick  and  the  wrecking-crane !  ” 
The  latest  development  in  architecture  seems  to  be  a  revival 
of  Georgian  or  early  American  architecture  and  ornament, 
and  a  movement  toward  what  is  somewhat  absurdly  called, 
nowadays,  “period”  decoration.  This  is  reflected  in  printing 
by  a  return  to  the  Georgian  or  early  nineteenth  century 
types  for  the  greater  part  of  contemporary  printing,  and  the 
appearance  of  “period”  types  —  reproductions  more  or  less 
accurate  of  styles  of  type  famous  at  different  epochs.  Thus 
type,  which  one  thinks  of  merely  as  the  characters  compos¬ 
ing  a  printed  word,  does,  when  examined  as  design,  reflect 
to  some  degree  the  tendencies  current  in  other  departments 
of  contemporary  art. 

Just  as  the  music  of  great  masters  like  Palestrina  makes 
some  familiar  compositions  seem  thin  and  trivial,  so,  by 
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studying  the  monumental  characters  of  early  typography, 
do  we  learn  to  place  in  true  perspective  our  types  to-day. 
This  means  the  study  of  types  from  a  fresh  point  of  view, 
and  no  study  is  ever  a  wholly  amusing  process  if  it  is  to  be 
a  serious  training.  Those  who  seek  will  find;  but  to  the 
reader  skeptical  of  results  and  critical  of  the  value  of  any 
detailed  consideration  of  type-forms,  such  a  survey  will 
seem  either  beside  the  mark  or  destructive.  None  the  less, 
such  study  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  establish  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  taste  in  type-forms,  or  to  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  printing  as  an  art.  For  the  Arts  have  no  real  enemies 
except  the  ignorant.” 
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CASTING  OF  TYPES  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  DESIGN 

THE  invention  of  movable  metal  types  in  Europe, 
as  we  all  know,  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
Gutenberg  —  just  as  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine  has  popularly  been  considered  that  of  Watt.  But  W att 
did  not  invent  the  steam-engine;  he  perfected  it,  however, 
so  highly  as  to  make  it  almost  a  new  invention.  This  is,  I 
conceive,  what  Gutenberg  did  for  printing;  he  was  the  first 
man  to  put  typography  on  a  practical  and  scientific  basis. 
Before  his  day,  printing  from  movable  types  was  practised 
by  the  Dutch,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  reason  to  believe  that 
a  man  named  Coster  was  the  inventor  of  this  process. 
Whether  or  no  Coster  was  the  first  man  to  employ  movable 
types,  there  certainly  existed  in  Holland  before  Gutenberg’s 
time,  a  series  of  books  of  primitive  workmanship  printed 
from  type,  and  the  roughness  of  the  typography  of  some 
later  printers — like  Caxton — is  considered  one  proof  that  a 
group  of  men  were  under  the  influence  of  this  Dutch  school 
of  printing.  It  has  always  puzzled  the  casual  student  of  in¬ 
cunabula  to  account  for  the  perfection  of  the  books  printed 
by  Gutenberg;  but  if  it  be  true  that  Gutenberg  did  not  ori¬ 
ginate  printing  from  movable  types,  but  simply  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  whole  practice  of  making  them,  then  we  can  see 
that  the  early  and  crude  typography  of  Holland  was  merely 
the  sub-structure  on  which  Gutenberg  so  splendidly  built. 
As  William  Blades  said  of  the  Coster-Gutenberg  contro¬ 
versy,  “  The  evidence  on  each  side  may  be  enlarged  in  the 
course  of  years,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  at  present  it  is  strongly 
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in  favour  of  a  first  rude  invention  of  movable  types  in  Hol¬ 
land  by  some  one  who  may  have  been  Coster.  The  claim  of 
Gutenberg  upon  the  respect  ol  posterity  rests  on  his  great 
improvements  —  so  great  as  to  entitle  him  in  a  sense  to  be 
deemed  the  inventor.1  .  .  .  Just  as  astronomers  have  been 
unable  to  explain  certain  aberrations  of  the  planets  without 
surmising  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  their  knowledge, 
so  is  it  with  early  typography.  That  such  finished  works 
as  the  first  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Psalter  could  be  the 
legitimate  predecessors  of  the  Costeriana,  the  Bruges,  the 
Westminster  press,  and  others,  I  cannot  reconcile  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  their  workmanship.  But  admit  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  earlier  and  much  ruder  school  of  typography, 
and  ail  is  plain  and  harmonious.  Side  by  side,  the  weakest 
gave  place  and  the  fittest  survived,  and  soon,  as  in  all  sur¬ 
vivals,  the  existence  of  the  former  became  traditionary.” 2 
Endless  discussions  have  arisen  on  this  question,  which  has 
a  whole  literature  to  itself.  Roughly  speaking,  the  situation 
to-day  stands  much  as  it  did  in  Blades’s  time.  Later  dis¬ 
coveries  of  early  printing  have  been  made,  some  new  his¬ 
torical  facts  have  come  to  light ;  but  these  have  not  much 
changed  the  theory  that  although  there  was  an  earlier  Dutch 
school  of  unskilful  printing,  it  was  in  Germany  that  print¬ 
ing  as  we  know  it  to-day  was  first  practised.8  “We  may 
take  our  stand,”  says  Mr.  Pollard,  “on  the  distinction  drawn 
by  the  Cologne  Chronicle  of  1499  between  the  Invention 
made  at  Mainz  and  the  Prefigurement  (Vurbyldung)  which 

‘Blades’s  Books  in  Chains,  London,  1892,  p.  200.  ’ibid.,  pp.  157,  158. 

‘  The  paper  by  Heinrich  Wallau,  Gutenberg  Techniker  und  Kunstler,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Gutenberg-Gesellschaft  (  Vierter  Jahres-Bericht,  Mainz,  1905) , 
may  be  consulted  for  study  of  Gutenberg  types.  Seymour  de  Ricci’s  valua- 
>le  Catalogue  Raisonne  des  Premieres  Impressions  de  Mayence  (1445-67) , 
published  by  the  same  society  in  1911,  though  primarily  bibliographical  is 

useful  to  the  student  of  types  of  this  class. 
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he  places  elsewhere,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  on  that  subtler  dis¬ 
crimination  lurking  in  the  word  ‘adinuentiones’  applied  to 
the  achievements  of  Mainz,  with  its  possible  suggestion  of 
earlier  ‘inuentiones’  of  another  origin.  Invention  or  Adin- 
vention,  whether  that  which  was  not  first  discovered  at 
Mainz  had  been  discovered  at  Strassburg  or  in  Holland, 
it  was  in  Germany  and  at  Mainz  that  the  Printed  Book 
as  the  ambitious  rival  of  the  Manuscript  first  came  into 
being.” 1 

Gutenberg’s  invention  consisted,  apparently,  in  making 
brass  moulds  and  matrices  by  which  type  could  b t  accurately 
cast  in  large  quantities.  As  Mr.  De  Vinne  reminds  us,  relief 
printing,  paper,  wood-engraving,  printed  books,  even  the 
printing-press,  and  perhaps  the  idea  of  movable  types  were 
not  attributable  to  Gutenberg.  These  had  all  been  thought 
of  already.  Gutenberg  availed  himself  of  the  different  ex¬ 
periments  of  his  predecessors  and  made  something  which, 
however  it  has  been  improved  upon  in  detail  to-day,  has  not 
been  improved  upon  in  theory. 

The  first  type-cutters  and  type-founders  were  merely 
somewhat  servile  imitators  of  the  manuscript  letter-forms  to 
which  they  were  already  accustomed.  W e  can  understand 
little  about  the  design  of  our  present  printing  types,  if  we 
are  not  familiar  with  the  characters  in  the  black-letter  and 
Humanistic  manuscripts  which  just  preceded,  or  were  con¬ 
temporary  with,  the  invention  of  printing."  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  thought  in  the  minds  of  early  printers 
other  than  to  reproduce  manuscripts  quickly  and  inexpen¬ 
sively;  and  although  many  early  printed  books  were  very 
beautiful,  both  in  type  and  arrangement,  because  modelled  on 

1  See  Introduction  to  Catalogue  of  Books  Jirinted  in  the  XV th  Century  now 
in  the  British  Museum ,  London,  1913,  Part  in,  p.  ix. 

2  This  is  developed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Latin  Alphabet. 
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fine  manuscripts,  I  doubt  if  fifteenth  century  printers  so  con¬ 
sciously  intended  to  make  their  books  beautiful  as  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed.  What  an  early  printer  was  intent  upon 
doing  was  to  produce  a  printed  book  which  resembled  a 
manuscript  as  closely  as  possible ;  and  that  such  a  man  failed 
to  recognize  any  great  divergence  in  theory  between  a  book 
in  manuscript  and  a  printed  volume  is  shown  by  his  ob¬ 
vious  endeavour  to  follow  in  type  the  written  letter  of  the 
manuscript.1  Because  of  this  aim,  the  first  printers  made 
certain  errors  in  designing  and  cutting  types,  which  have 
profoundly  influenced  typography,  and  not  always  with 
happy  results.  Intent  upon  imitating  manuscripts,  they  felt 
obliged  to  reproduce  the  kind  of  letters  that  a  reader  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  volumes  written  by  hand;  and  thus 
they  had  neither  time,  opportunity,  nor  desire  to  consider 
what  types  were,  or  to  realize  that  they  could  never  success¬ 
fully  reproduce  in  metal  all  the  forms  derived  from  the 
pen.  In  other  words,  to  the  first  type-cutters  printing  was 
merely  an  evolution,  and  did  not  appear  a  new  invention 
in  the  sense  that  it  obliged  them  to  decide  what  forms  of 
letter  were  best  adapted  to  the  new  medium  they  had  to 
employ.  If  these  craftsmen  had  but  thought  of  the  whole 
subject  from  a  fresh  standpoint,  some  of  the  calligraphic 
black-letter  types  would  never  have  existed,  and  italic  and 
Greek  types,  so  far  as  imitative  of  handwriting,  would  have 
been  corrected.  Instead  of  a  long  series  of  endeavours  which 
have  not  yet  entirely  adjusted  type-forms  to  the  medium 

Almost  invariably  the  style  of  the  early  printed  book  follows  the  contem¬ 
porary  ms.  style  of  its  place  of  production.  In  consequence  we  find  strongly 
marked  national  styles,  though  these  were  soon  modified  by  the  international 
tiade  in  books  and  especially  by  the  influence  of  new  classical  texts  distrib¬ 
uted  from  Italy.  In  some  places  and  in  some  other  classes  of  books,  local 
conservatism  was  stronger.”  Syllabus  of  lecture  on  Early  Printed  Books,  by 
G.H.  Palmer.  London,  1913. 
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in  which  the  type-cutter  has  to  work,  we  should  then  have 
had  characters  designed  with  closer  relation  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  they  were  fashioned. 

Ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  elaborate  diagrams  have 
been  published  to  show  how  letters  should  be  drawn,  as 
we  shall  learn  from  some  accounts  given  of  men  who  sug¬ 
gested  new  methods  of  designing  them.  Generally  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  minute  squares  was  first  made,  and  on  this  the 
design  and  dimension  of  each  letter  were  determined.  Jau- 
geon,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of 
Paris  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  scheme  or  series  of  directions  by  which  type  should 
be  cut,  began  by  stating  that  “the  eye  is  the  sovereign 
ruler  of  taste.”  The  rules  which  he  set  forth  were  extremely 
complicated — every  Roman  capital  was  to  be  designed  on 
a  framework  of  2304  little  squares.  Grandjean,  the  first 
type-cutter  who  attempted  to  follow  them,  is  said  to  have 
observed  sarcastically,  that  he  should  certainly  accept  Jau- 
geon’s  dictum  that  “the  eye  is  the  sovereign  ruler  of  taste,” 
and  accepting  this,  should  throw  the  rest  of  his  rules  over¬ 
board  ! 

In  casting  type  the  two  schools  of  typography  spoken  of 
on  an  earlier  page — one  experimental  and  crude,  the  other 
sure  and  perfected  —  had  probably  different  methods.1  One 
cast  letters  in  moulds  of  clay  or  sand;  the  other  under¬ 
stood  something  of  the  punch,  the  matrix,  and  the  adjust¬ 
able  mould,  which  they  slowly  perfected  into  much  the  kind 
of  appliance  we  have  now.  The  roughness  of  either  form  of 
type-casting  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  variation  in  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  same  letter  in  old  books.  The  result  of  an  acci¬ 
dental  impression  of  a  piece  of  type  in  a  book  printed  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  shown  in  the  illus- 

1  Reed’s  Old  English  Letter  Foundries ,  p.  29. 
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tration  {fig.  l).  This  makes  it  dear  that  in  appearance  the 
earliest  types  much  resembled  those  of  to-day,  though  their 
heights  were  very  irregular.  While  the  quantity  of  type 
that  was  needed  by  any  one  printer  was  probably  small, 
the  diffeient  characters  in  a  font  were  very  many  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  contractions,  abbreviations,  etc.,  then  consid- 
ered  necessary. 

All  early  types  were  cast  by  hand,  and  even  down  to  the 


fja^a.mfea  fi&Utes:  mmh'Omdte  u 
jatifimiti;  tttfi  qnaHuMtD&ojem  ttoiat 


me< 


toiteingfcSi: 

Qgitm 


1 .  Impression  of  a  piece  of  Fifteenth  Century  Type 
found  on  a  fiage  of  Mder’s  Le/ire  Morale ,  Minted  at  Cologne  about  14 76 

first  part  of  the  last  century  hand  type-moulds  were  in  use. 
Into  such  a  mould  hot  metal  was  poured,  and  the  type-caster 
then  gave  it  a  quick  shake,  which  forced  the  metal  into  all 
the  crannies  of  the  matrix.  By  practice  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  some  letters  involved  a  different  sort  of  motion,  and 
were  more  difficult  to  make  than  others,  so  I  suppose’that 
the  variations  just  spoken  of  between  different  impressions 
of  the  same  letter  in  early  fonts  may  also  be  attributable  to 
the  varying  skill  of  the  individual  workman.  In  an  account 
of  an  English  foundry,  where  the  use  of  ancient  hand- 
moulds  survived  well  into  the  last  century,  mention  is  made 
of  the  uncouth  movements  and  swaying  figures  of  a  group 
of  gray-haired  type-casters,  who  appeared  as  if  demented  to 
any  one  who  did  not  know  what  they  were  about.  Hand- 
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casting  was  a  slow  and  tiresome  process,  and  according  to 
Moxon1  only  about  four  thousand  such  letters  could  ordi¬ 
narily  be  cast  in  one  day. 

In  all  probability  lead,  tin,  and  pewter  were  among  the 
materials  used  for  fifteenth  century  types.  Where  refer¬ 
ences  are  made  in  old  books  to  the  use  of  copper  and  bronze 
in  type-casting,  they  may  apply  to  the  punches  or  matrices 
rather  than  to  the  types  themselves.  Steel,  brass,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  and  iron  wire  were  used  as  early  as  1480  in  Italy,  as  is 
distinctly  stated  in  the  “Cost  Book”  of  the  Ripoli  Press2  at 

1  Joseph  Moxon,  the  first  English  writer  on  type-founding,  was  bom  in  York¬ 
shire,  in  1627.  He  was  a  maker  of  mathematical  instruments  and  dabbled  in 
all  kinds  of  mechanics.  He  himself  said  that  he  had  never  been  properly  taught 
the  art  of  type-founding,  but  had  taken  it  up  solely  through  his  interest  in  the 
subject — as  was  the  case  with  many  celebrated  type-cutters  before  and  since. 
He  issued  a  specimen  sheet  as  early  as  1669,  showing  characters  which  were 
not  particularly  good.  In  his  book  on  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  letters 
(“useful  for  writing  masters,  painters,  carvers,  machinists,  and  for  those 
who  were  lovers  of  curiosity,”  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren),  he 
advises,  as  did  Tory  before  him  and  Jaugeon  after  him,  that  letters  should  be 
first  designed  on  a  framework  of  minute  squares.  In  1667  he  began  a  series 
of  fourteen  treatises  in  monthly  numbers  on  the  trades  of  the  smith,  joiner, 
carpenter,  etc.,  and  a  second  series,  which  comprised  twenty-four  numbers, 
was  devoted  entirely  to  printing,  letter-cutting,  and  type-casting.  This  second 
volume  appeared  in  1 683  and  was  inscribed  to  Dr.  Fell  (among  others) ,  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Moxon’ s  Mechanick  Exercises,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Handy-  Works  is  the  first  English  book  on  type-founding,  and 
thus  a  classic  in  the  literature  of  printing  —  though  a  very  dull  book. 

2  The  Ripoli  Press  was  in  a  Dominican  monastery,  originally  founded  at  Piano 
di  Ripoli  and  later  moved  into  the  neighbouring  city  of  Florence.  This  press 
is  interesting  to  the  student  of  typography  because  it  furnishes  an  early  in¬ 
stance  of  the  employment  of  women  in  composing-rooms;  but  specially  be¬ 
cause  its  treasurer  kept  very  careful  accounts  of  its  expenses,  which  give 
valuable  information  about  the  materials  employed  in  the  work  of  the  press, 
the  cost  of  production,  etc.  The  press  had  several  faces  of  roman  and  black- 
letter  type  cut  for  it,  as  well  as  ornaments,  initials,  etc.  It  was  most  miscel¬ 
laneous  in  its  output.  (See  De  Vinne’s  JVotable  Printers  of  Italy  in  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Century ,  p.  127,  with  facing  plate.)  Portions  of  the  Ripoli  “Cost 
Book  ”  were  edited  in  1781  by  P.  V.  Fineschi,  under  the  title  Notizie  Storiche 
sofira  la  Stamfieria  di  Rifioli,  and  a  monograph  by  M.  P.  Bologna,  entitled 
La  Stamfieria  Fiorentina  del  Monastero  di  S.  Jacofio  di  Rifioli  e  le  sue  edi- 
zioni ,  was  published  in  the  Giornale  storico  della  Letter.  Ital.,  Yols.  XX,  XXI. 
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Florence — which  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  fifteenth  century  printing-houses.  Reed  thinks  that 
steel  and  brass  were  used  for  the  mould,  steel  for  the 
punches,  copper  for  the  matrices,  lead  and  tin  for  the  type, 
and  iron  wire  for  the  mould  or  perhaps  for  stringing  type 
together.  An  alloy  was  introduced  later  by  adding  tin  and 
iron  to  the  lead.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  antimony  gave  the  types  their  required 
hardness.  The  chief  ingredients  of  type  from  the  earliest 
times  have  been  lead  and  tin,  and  these  have  been  hardened 
either  with  iron  and  bismuth,  or  antimony. 

In  cutting  type  by  hand  to-day,  the  first  thing  a  type-cutter 
does  in  following  his  design,  or  that  supplied  him,  is  to 
make  a  counter-punch.  This  consists  in  cutting  out  the 
spaces  inside  of  certain  letters,  such  as  O,  or  the  upper  part 
of  3-ti  A.  This  counter-punch  is  sunk  into  the  end  of  a  bar 
of  steel,  and  when  this  is  done  the  inside  of  the  model  letter 
is  finished.  Phe  outlines  of  the  model  letter  are  then  cut 
until  it  assumes  its  proper  shape,  numerous  “smoke-proofs” 
meanwhile  having  been  examined  to  see  that  the  letter  fol¬ 
lows  the  form  which  the  designer  intends.  After  the  punch 
is  completed,  the  steel  is  hardened,  and  it  is  then  punched 
into  a  bar  of  cold  rolled  copper,  producing  what  is  called 
a  strike.”  In  this  state  it  is  really  an  unfinished  matrix.  It 
is  then  fitted  so  that  it  will  cast  in  the  proper  position  on 
its  body.  When  this  matrix  is  square  on  its  sides,  holds  its 
letter  in  the  same  position  as  do  the  matrices  of  other  letters 
of  the  new  alphabet,  and  has  the  same  depth  throughout 
from  the  surface  of  the  bar,  it  is  finished.  This  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  process  by  which  hand-cut  punches  and  their 
matrices  are  produced. 

But  all  type  is  not  cut  by  hand  to-day;  in  fact,  quite  the 
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contrary.  The  theory  of  the  pantagraph,  understood  as  early 
as  the  seventeenth  century,  was  adapted  (in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  nineteenth  century)  to  producing  wood  type,  which 
had  hitherto  been  cut  by  hand.  This  invention  required 
but  one  model  alphabet,  and  from  it  an  unskilled  workman 
could  cut  on  wood,  on  which  nothing  had  been  drawn,  va¬ 
rious  sizes  of  letters.  The  principle  was  very  naturally  ap¬ 
plied  later  to  cutting  metal  punches.  Benton  of  Milwaukee  in¬ 
vented  such  a  punch-cutting  machine,  thereby  at  once  enor¬ 
mously  simplifying  the  cutting  of  punches,  as  well  as  cheap¬ 
ening  their  production.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  this 
was  a  wholly  admirable  invention;  and  it  would  be,  if  it  did 
not  tend  to  mechanize  the  design  of  types.  But  a  design  for 
a  type  alphabet  that  may  be  entirely  successful  for  the  size 
for  which  it  is  drawn ,  cannot  be  successfully  applied  to  all 
other  sizes  of  the  same  series.  Each  size  is  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  is  often  bettered  by  modifications  in  the  original  design 
made  by  the  feeling  and  taste  of  the  designer.  To  a  trained 
eye,  looking  over  impressions  of  a  series  of  modern  machine- 
cut  types,  it  is  often  possible  to  tell  which  was  the  size  origi¬ 
nally  designed  because  it  stands  out  as  the  most  harmonious 
and  successful.  In  this  particular  size  the  designer’s  eye  had 
most  modified  his  rules,  and  in  all  others  the  necessary  modi¬ 
fications  proper  to  the  varying  sizes  had  not  been  so  carefully 
made.  An  authority  tells  us  that  (ideally)  a  new  model  de¬ 
sign  should  be  made  for  every  two  sizes  of  type.  It  was 
because  the  punches  for  the  older  types  were  cut  for  each 
size  by  their  designers  with  Jaugeon’s  maxim  consciously 
or  unconsciously  in  mind,  that  most  old  fonts  were  so  pleas¬ 
ing  in  effect.  Conversely,  one  reason  why  modern  types  are 
less  mellow  and  agreeable  to  the  eye  is  because,  when  cut 
from  a  model  alphabet  by  machine,  there  is  too  much  rule 
and  too  little  taste.  “Even  with  strict  instructions  and  with 
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best  intentions,”  says  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers,1  “it  is  difficult  for 
the  habitual  user  of  a  very  accurate  machine  not  to  insensi¬ 
bly  smooth  out  what  he  has  always  been  taught  to  consider 
imperfections  and  to  make  as  mechanically  perfect  a  let¬ 
ter  as  is  possible.  ...  I  have  come  to  believe  that  perhaps 
only  hand-cut  punches,  cut  by  the  designer  of  the  type ,  can 
preserve  the  real  feeling  of  the  design;”  and  he  adds  that 

the  design  should  be  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  exact 
size  of  the  desired  font. 

In  modern  practice  this  is  exactly  what  is  not  done  by 
machine.  Sizes  from  6-point  to  120-point,  or  as  large  as  de¬ 
sired,  are  often  cut  from  the  same  model  letter;  although 
contractions  and  expansions  in  either  dimension  of  letter- 
design  can  be  made  when  necessary  to  correct  certain  opti¬ 
cal  illusions.2  I  have  sometimes  questioned  whether  a  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  so  managed  that  it  will  ever  produce  those  fine 
and  almost  imperceptible  qualities  of  design  given  to  it  by 
the  hand  of  a  clever  type-cutter  —  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  appearance  of  type  in  the  mass,  and  which  vary  in 
nature  and  degree  in  different  sizes  of  the  same  series  of 
characters.  In  point  of  fact,  the  first  types  produced  by 
punch-cutting  machines  did  seem  to  show  a  certain  rigidity 
from  the  point  of  view  of  design.  That  there  has  been  an 
improvement  of  late  in  type  cut  by  machine  is  undeniable, 
and  yet  there  has  been  practically  no  change  in  its  mech- 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  author. 

There  are  many  optical  illusions  which  must  be  guarded  against  in  cutting 
an  alphabet,  the  secrets  of  correcting  which  are  still  among  the  “  mysteries 
and  art  of  printing.”  If  you  have  ever  seen  an  inscription  cut  on  stone  in  capi¬ 
tal  letters,  where  the  v’s  or  w’s  did  not  descend  below  the  base  of  the  other 
capitals,  you  will  have  experienced  an  illusion  of  this  sort.  In  very  large  sizes 
o  type  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  o’s  descend  below  other  letters  as  much 
as  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  to  produce  the  effect  of  an  even  line.  Round  lower¬ 
case  letters  must  extend  above  square  lower-case  letters  as  well  as  below  to 
appear  to  align.  ’ 
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anism.This  improvement,!  learn, has  come  to  pass  through 
a  more  sympathetic  and  subtle  manipulation  of  the  machine 
itself,  and  by  modifications  of  rules  by  the  eye  of  the  work¬ 
man  who  operates  it.  And  so,  after  all,  it  seems  to  be  the  eye 
and  the  hand  that  determine  the  excellence  of  the  product 
of  a  machine,  and  it  is  only  when  a  machine  is  as  flexible  as 
the  hand  that  it  is  as  good  as  the  hand.  In  the  final  analysis 
we  come  back  to  the  eye  as  the  great  factor  in  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  a  punch-cutting  machine.  For  Jaugeon  was 
right. 

Nowadays  most  type  is  cast  by  machine.  The  difference, 
however,  between  early  hand  type-casting  and  modern  me¬ 
chanical  type-casting  is  not  so  great  as  one  would  suppose, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  the  substitution  of  the  movement 
of  a  machine  for  manual  dexterity.  The  modern  type-cast¬ 
ing  machine  has  the  advantage  of  infinitely  greater  pro¬ 
duction;  and  as  much  more  care  is  taken  in  examining  the 
types  produced  and  discarding  those  with  imperfections, 
its  product  is  more  uniform  and  perfect  than  in  earlier  fonts 
cast  by  hand.  The  modern  type-casting  machine  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  employed  for  everything.  Hand-moulds  are  still  used 
for  casting  small  and  special  sorts  of  characters.  Some  de¬ 
tails  in  the  production  of  kerned  letters  are  more  success¬ 
fully  managed  by  hand  than  by  machine.  Many  script  types 
cannot  be  cast  by  machine  at  all. 

The  ingredients  of  modern  printing  types  are,  roughly 
speaking,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  sometimes  a  little  copper ; 
these  vary  in  proportion,  according  to  the  size  of  the  type 
being  cast.  The  end  aimed  at  in  type-metal  is  to  obtain  a 
material  which  shall  be  dense,  ductile,  and  fusible  at  a  low 
temperature.  Lead  is  too  soft  to  be  used  alone ;  antimony 
is  therefore  introduced  to  give  it  hardness;  as  are  copper 
and  tin  to  give  toughness,  the  last  having  the  property  of 
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cementing  metals  which  fuse  at  different  temperatures.  This 
amalgam  of  metal  does  not  rust,  has  the  advantage  of 

shrinking  less  than  any  other  alloy,  and  fills  the  mould  and 
matrix  very  perfectly. 

As  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  type,  small  faces  of  type, 
with  lines  more  delicate  and  closer  together,  wear  less  well 
than  large  faces,  and  the  counters  in  small  faces,  being 
shallow,  fill  more  easily.  Types  also  wear  out  because  of 
careless  handling,  and  by  constant  setting,  distributing, 
correcting,  and  planing  down ;  and  therefore  much  depends 
upon  good  workmen  who  handle  their  types  carefully  and, 
above  all,  keep  them  clean.  Certain  printing  papers  cause 
types  to  wear  much  more  than  others.  Such  are  many  of  the 
inteiesting  hand-made  papers;  especially  rough-surfaced 
papers  when  printed  dry.  So  it  is  not  alone  important  that 
types  should  be  made  of  proper  ingredients  and  should 
be  made  well,  but  they  should  be  carefully  handled  and 
thoughtfully  employed.1 

For  detailed  accounts  of  the  processes  of  ancient  type-cutting  and  type¬ 
casting,  see  Reed’s  History  of  Old  English  Letter  Foundries,  Introductory 
Chapter,  and  Moxon’s  Mechanick  Exercises.  For  modern  type-cutting  and 
type-casting,  see  De  Yinne’s  Plain  Printing  Types,  and  Legros  and  Grant’s 

Typo  graphical  Printing- Surfaces.  The  last  is  especially  valuable  for  its 
diagrams. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  FONT  OF  TYPE  AND  ITS  CASE:  THE  TYPOGRAPHICAL 
POINT:  POINT-SET  AND  LINING  TYPES 


TYPE  is  defined  as  a  right-angled,  prism-shaped 
piece  of  metal,  having  for  its  face  a  letter  or  char¬ 
acter,  usually  in  high  relief,  adapted  for  use  in 
letter-press  printing ;  and  type  in  the  aggregate  is  described 
as  an  assemblage  of  the  characters  used  for  printing.  In 
a  single  type  the  chief  points  to  be  described  are  the  face, 
counter,  stem,  hair-line,  serif,  beard  or  neck,  shoulder,  body 
or  shank,  pin-mark,  nick,  feet,  and  groove. 


Hair-line 


Stem 


Serifs 


Counter 

Beard  or 
Neck 


Shoulder 


3.  Plan  of  its  Face 


The  accompanying  diagram  of  a  piece  of  type  {jig.  2) 
shows  its  face,  body,  nick,  groove,  feet,  and  pin-mark;  and 
the  plan  of  the  face  {jig.  3)  shows  the  stem,  hair-line,  serif, 
counter,  beard,  and  shoulder. 

The  body  (or  shank)  of  a  piece  of  type  is  the  metal  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulder  and  the  feet  (described  later),  and  the 
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term  body”  is  also  used  to  denote  die  size  or  thickness  of 
types,  leads,  etc.  The  pin-mark  is  an  indentation  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  made  by  the  pin  in  casting.  The  nick  is 
the  groove  across  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  type, 
and  is  a  guide  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  to  be  set  up.1 
The  feet  are  the  projections  on  each  side  of  the  groove  on 
which  the  type  stands,  the  groove  being  the  hollow  left  be¬ 
tween  the  feet  where  formerly  was  the  jet. 

The  face  of  a  type  is  the  letter  on  its  upper  end  which 
carries  the  ink  to  be  impressed  upon  the  paper ;  the  counter 
is  the  cavity  left  by  the  surrounding  lines  of  the  face.  The 
stem  is  the  thick  stroke  or  line  of  the  letter ;  the  hair-line  is 
the  thin  stroke  of  the  letter.  The  serif  is  a  short  cross-line 
which  occurs  at  the  ends  of  the  unconnected  lines  in  the 
type-face.2  The  beard,  sometimes  called  the  neck ,  is  the  slope 
between  the  outside  edge  of  the  face  and  the  shoulder,  the 
shoulder  being  the  flat  top  of  the  body  which  supports  the 
neck  or  face. 

A  standard  font  or  fount  of  letters  consists  of  all  the  char- 

In  American,  English,  and  German  types,  the  body  carries  the  nick  on  the 
front,  but  in  French  and  Belgian  type  on  the  back.  Besides  showing  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  setting,  this  aids  both  founder  and  printer  in  distinguishing  the  differ¬ 
ent  faces  of  the  same  type-body  —  by  the  number,  kind,  or  situation  of  the 
nick  on  the  bodies  of  the  various  faces.  An  extra  nick  is  sometimes  cut  on 
small  capitals  o,  s,  v,  w,  x,  and  z  —  to  distinguish  them  from  lower-case 
letters.  Small  capital  i  is  so  marked  in  old  style  faces  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  arabic  figure. 

’  The  serif  is  an  important  feature  in  type-design  and  usually  varies  by  the 
style  of  its  attachment  to  the  body  strokes,  according  to  the  face  of  the  type. 
In  old  style  lower-case  letters  it  is  a  sort  of  blunt  spur;  in  many  modern 
French  and  Italian  types  it  is  a  delicate  hair-line;  in  modern  “  Scotch-face ** 
it  is  curved  or  bracketed  on  the  inside  where  it  meets  the  main  line.  But  the 
design  of  types  is  not  absolutely  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  serif.  The 
stems  of  letters  in  the  great  type-families,  and  particularly  the  swellings 
and  depressions  in  the  forms  of  their  lower-case  letters,  are  also  important 
to  the  design  of  a  type-face  and  yet  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  serif, 
berits,  taken  by  themselves,  may  resemble  each  other  in  quite  different  type- 
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acters  usually  needed  in  composition,  and  is  made  up  of  the 
following  sorts: 

ROMAN 


Capitals;  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q, 
R,  S,  T,  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z,  &,  iE,  (E. 

Small  capitals : 1  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  l,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t, 

U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z,  &,  JE,  (E. 


Lower  case:  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  u, 
v,  w,  x,  y,  z,  se,  ce,  ff,  fi,  fl,  ffi,  ffl.“ 

Accented  letters:  a,  a,  a,  a,  e,  e,  e,  e,  1,  l,  i,  l,  6,  6,  6,  6,  u,  u, 

A  •• 

u,  u. 


Figures:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 

Marks  of  punctuation 

Marks  of  reference:  t?  t?  §?  II? 


’[](). 


ITALIC 

Capitals  :  A ,  B,  C,  7),  7?,  A1,  G,  77,  /, 77,  A,  A7,  A*,  O, 
P,  Q,  P,  A,  P,  7/,  P,  /P,  X,  F,  Z,  AS,  IE. 

Lower  case :  a ,  6,  c,  7,  <?,/*,  g*,  /z,  *,y,  k,  l,  ill,  n,  o,  p,  q,r,  s, 

t,  U,  V,  XV,  X ,  y,  Z,  SB,  C£ ,  JT,  jl,  fl, 

Accented  letters :  a ,  a ,  a,  a,  e,  e ,  £,  e,  z,  z,  z,  z,  o ,  o,  6,  o,  7,  zz, 

A  •• 

z/,  zz. 

Figures :  7,  3,  L  5 ,  6*,  7,  <5,  P,  0. 

Marks  of  punctuation  ( ). 

Spaces:  en  quadrat,  and  3  to  em,  4  to  em,  5  to  em,  6  to  em, 
and  hair  spaces,  used  to  separate  words. 

1  There  are  seldom  any  italic  small  capitals. 

2  A  greater  number  of  ligatured  letters  occur  in  Caslon’s  fonts,  viz. :  Si,  long/ 
in  its  combinations  Jb,fh,fi,Jk,  /A#  both  m  roman  and  italic.  Some 
other  old  faces  or  their  reproductions  —  i.e .,  the  Garamond  italic — show 
as,  is,  us,  Si,  fr,  U,  !p,  f?,  tt. 

3  Note  references,  except  in  rare  instances,  are  the  same  for  roman  and  italic. 
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Quadrats :  em  quadrats,  and  three  sizes  of  large  quadrats, 
viz,,  2  em,  3  em,  and  4  em,  used  chiefly  to  fill  out  lines. 
Miscellaneous :  braces  in  different  lengths,  dashes,  leaders, 
fractions,  mathematical  signs,1  degree  marks,  commercial 
signs  (such  as  $,  @,  $),  and  so  forth. 

Occasional  Characters:  liturgical  signs,  ^,^7,  and  ^  (for 
the  sign  of  blessing),  characters  denoting  contractions  (such 
as  eg,  q,  6,  cP,  p),  unusual  fractions,  etc. 

The  characters  which  make  up  a  complete  font  of  type 
tall  into  six  classes,  which  Mr.  De  Vinne  tabulates  as  : 

(l)  Full-bodied  letters,  like  Q  and  j,  that  occupy  the  entire 
body  of  the  type;  (2)  Ascending  letters,  like  A,  b,  d,  h,  that 
occupy  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  body ;  (3)  Descend¬ 
ing  letters,  like  p,  y,  g,  q,  that  occupy  the  lower  three- 
fourths  of  the  body;  (4)  Short  letters  like  a,  o,  that  occupy 
about  one-half  of  the  body  in  the  middle  part ;  (5)  Small 
capitals,  that  are  sometimes  in  height  more  than  one-half  of 
the  body,  but  not  as  high  as  the  ascending  letters;  (6)  Ir¬ 
regular  characters,  like  the  *,  that  have  no  arbitrary  height, 
but  do  have  a  definite  position.”  In  a  type  of  “  modern  ”  face, 
the  figures  all  belong  to  the  second  class,  but  in  “old  style”2 
fonts  they  are  variously  short,  ascending,  and  descending. 

1  As  far  as  is  known,  the  mathematical  signs  +  and  -  were  first  used  by  Wid- 
mann  in  a  book  published  at  Leipsic  in  1489,  though  he  does  not  speak  of  them 
as  if  they  were  a  novelty.  Robert  Recorde  first  employed  them  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  book.  In  The  Whetstone  of  Witte  (1557)  Recorde  employed  =  as  the  sign 
of  equality  (chosen  because  “noe  two  thynges  can  be  moar  equalle”  than  two 
paiallel  straight  lines) ,  though  this  sign  had  long  before  appeared  in  mediae¬ 
val  manuscripts  to  represent  the  word  esl.  William  Oughtred  showed  the  x 
or  sign  of  multiplication  in  his  Clavis  Mathematical  issued  in  1631.  See  Franz 
Steffens  s  Paleografihie  Latine.  125  Facsimiles  en phototy fiie  acompagnes  de 
transcriptions  et  cT  explications,  avec  un  expose  systematique  de  I’histoire  de 

1  ecriture  latine.  Treves  and  Paris,  1910.  Edited  by  RemiCoulon  and  translated 
into  French  from  the  second  German  edition  oi  Lateinische  Paleographie,  p.  xl. 

2  To  understand  the  terms  “old  style,”  “modem  face,”  and  “modelled  ” 
letter,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  earliest  roman  and  italic  types  were 
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A  “sort,”  understood  in  connection  with  printing,  is  one 
of  the  pieces  in  a  font  of  type  considered  in  reference  to 
supply  or  lack.  To  be  “out  of  sorts  ”  is  to  lack  some  of  the 
necessary  types  in  a  case.  To  “order  sorts  ”  is  to  order  more 
of  the  kind  in  which  the  font  is  deficient.  The  term  “  out 
of  sorts,”  therefore,  means  destitute  or  without  equipment. 

The  word  “  ampersand  ”  is  a  corruption  of  “  &  per  se  = 
and,”  meaning  the  character  &  by  itself.1  In  some  italic 
ampersands  the  letters  e  and  t  are  easily  distinguished,  as 
in  the  examples  shown,  if,  &,  £sf, 

The  Arabic  numerals  have  an  interesting  history.  The 
best  forms  to  employ  are  mentioned  on  a  later  page.  Arabic 
figures  are  not  cast  in  italic  except  in  very  modern  fonts. 

Types  have  much  better  appearance  when  composed  in 
certain  languages  than  in  others.  Latin  is  an  ideal  tongue  for 
type  composition,  no  other  language  having  anything  like 
the  same  dignity  and  monumental  appearance  when  well 
composed  in  fine  type  —  probably  one  reason  why  Latin 
quotations  have  so  long  survived  in  specimen  books.  This  is 
due  to  the  many  u’s,  m’s,  and  n’s,  the  lack  of  y’s,  and  the 
paucity  of  other  descending  letters.  A  page  composed  in 
Latin  and  a  page  composed  in  English,  placed  so  that  the 
lines  of  type  are  perpendicular  to  the  eye,  will  at  once  show 
the  difference  in  effect  between  them. 

It  was  an  early  custom  to  display  black-letter  types  in 

of  much  more  uniform  line  throughout  than  now.  In  time  they  began  to  show 
increasing  differentiations  of  weight  between  the  stem  and  connecting  lines. 
The  earlier  form  of  letter,  with  slighter  differences  in  contrasting  weight  of 
stroke,  we  now  call  “old  style;”  the  much  later  form,  exhibiting  greater 
contrasts  of  thick  and  thin  lines,  constitutes  a  “  modem  face  ”  letter.  And 
the  greater  the  variation  of  weight  of  line  in  the  design  of  a  letter,  the  more 
it  may  be  called  “  modelled.” 

1  Th &  fier  se  was  used  with  A,  O,  and  I,  to  indicate  that  the  letter,  standing 
by  itself,  made  a  word.  This  led  to  the  term  a  fier  se,  to  denote  what  we  should 
call  now,  A  No.  1.  For  instance,  “London,  thowe  arte  of  townes  A  per  se.” 
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the  words  of  the  Pater  JY 'oster  or  sometimes  (as  in  Ratdolt’s 
fifteenth  century  specimen  sheet)  of  the  Ave  Maria.  Classi¬ 
cal  quotations  were  used  to  show  off  roman  type.  No  doubt 
the  familiar  opening  of  Cicero’s  oration,  “Quousque  tandem 
abut  ere,  Catihna ,  has  had  (since  Caslon’s  time1)  consid¬ 
erable  influence  on  the  shape  of  the  capital  letter  Q ;  for 
this  sentence  became  so  consecrated  to  type-specimens  that 
most  eighteenth  century  type-founders  felt  it  necessary  to 
employ  it,  and  in  order  to  outdo  each  other,  they  elongated 
the  tails  of  their  Q’s  more  and  more.  I  do  not  say  that  Q’s 
have  long  tails  because  Cicero  delivered  an  oration  against 
Catiline ;  but  that  the  tails  of  some  Q’s  would  not  be  as  lone 

«  #  o 

as  they  are  if  the  oration  had  begun  with  some  other  word ! 
Ultimately  the  tail  became  so  long  that  many  capital  Q’s 
with  their  companion  u  were  cut  as  logotypes,  i.e.,  Qu. 

In  casting  a  font  of  type,  the  proportion  of  its  letters  varies 
according  to  the  language  for  which  the  type  is  to  be  used. 
Latin  and  French  require  more  of  the  c,  i,  1,  m,  p,  q,  s,  and  v 
than  English.  This  variation  of  proportion  applies  to  almost 
all  modern  languages  in  different  degrees.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  English  many  more  letters  of  one  sort  are  needed 
than  of  another.  Indeed,  the  arrangement  of  type-cases  is  a 
hint  as  to  the  proportion  used.  This  leads  us  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  printer  s  case,  which  has  some  points  of  interest. 

A  case  is  a  wooden  tray  divided  into  various  compart¬ 
ments  or  “boxes”  of  different  areas  but  of  a  uniform  depth 
of  about  an  inch,  and  a  printer’s  font  of  type  ordinarily  re¬ 
quires  two  of  these  trays,  one  placed  above  the  other  on 
frames  or  sloping  desks.  Fne  higher  tray  is  called  the  upper 
case ;  the  lower  tray  is  called  the  lower  case ;  and  it  is  from 
these  trays  and  their  position  that  the  characters  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  upper-case  and  lower-case  letters,  a  term  which 

Caslon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  letter-founder  to  employ  this  quotation. 
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is  merely  descriptive  of  the  relation  of  the  cases  to  each  other 
and  to  the  compositor  {Jig.  4). 

The  ordinary  upper  case  has  98  equal-sized  boxes  and 
contains  capital  letters  in  order  from  A  to  Z,  except  for  the 
omission  of  J  and  U,  which  follow  the  Z.  The  remaining 


4.  A  Pair  of  Printer's  Cases 


boxes  on  the  right  hand  are  occupied  by  commercial  signs, 
dashes,  braces,  diphthongs,  the  ampersand,  and  the  lower¬ 
case  ffl.  The  left-hand  side  of  the  upper  case  contains  small 
capitals,  arranged  like  the  capitals  on  the  right-hand  side, 
and  the  other  boxes  are  filled  with  fractions  (sometimes 
replaced  by  accented  letters),  reference  marks,  such  as  the 
asterisk,  dagger,  section  mark,  etc.,  diphthongs  for  small 
capitals  and  lower  case,  the  small  capital  ampersand, 
brackets,  and  parentheses. 
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The  lower  case,  which  has  54  boxes  or  compartments, 
is  laid  (for  that  is  the  term  used  in  speaking  of  placing  type 
in  a  case)  on  the  principle  of  placing  the  letters  most  needed 
nearest  the  hand  of  the  compositor.  Of  these,  e  comes  first, 
having  the  largest  compartment  allotted  to  it  of  any  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  the  next  commonest  letters  are:  c,  d,  i,  s,  m,  n,  h, 
o,  u,  t,  a,  and  r,  together  with  3  em  spaces  and  quadrats. 
The  third  class  of  letters,  of  which  about  half  as  many  are 
required,  comprise  the  remaining  letters  of  the  alphabet 
(except  j,  k,  q,  x,  and  z),  to  which  add  the  comma  and  em 
and  en  quadrats. 

Lower-case  j,  k,  q,  x,  and  z,  the  ligatured  letters,  figures, 
and  the  rest  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  and  4  em,  5  em, 
6  em,  and  hair  spaces,  occupy  small  boxes  along  the  edge  of 
the  case.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  suburban  letters,  and  live  in 
a  small  way  in  outlying  districts ;  whereas  the  more  popular 
letters  live  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  like  a  city  in  which 
—  unlike  most  cities  —  the  busiest  inhabitants  live  in  the 
best  and  largest  houses!1 

In  early  times  the  capital  letters  U  and  J  did  not  exist,  V 
being  used  for  U,and  I  for  J.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  die  letter  I  represented  both  the  vowel  sound 
of  I  and  the  consonant  sound  of  J.2  Its  likelihood  of  beine 

1  The  cases  described  are  intended  for  book  work.  For  job  work  — that  is, 
for  circulars,  advertisements,  etc.— a  different  case  is  required.  This  “job 
case  is  a  single  case  somewhat  varied  in  its  arrangement  from  that  used 
for  book  composition. 

*  The  lower-case  i  and  j  were  first  differentiated  in  Spain,  where  (when  print¬ 
ing  was  introduced)  j  was  used  for  the  consonant  and  i  for  the  vowel.  At  first 
the  capital  I  stood  for  both  I  and  J,  as  it  now  does  in  German  type,  and 
should  in  all  black-letter  although  some  very  strange  J’s  have  been  made 
by  modern  type-founders  to  supply  a  black-letter  variant.  The  capital  J 
appeared  in  Spanish  before  1600.  Louis  Elzevir,  who  worked  at  Leyden  be¬ 
tween  1595  and  1616,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  printer  who  made  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  u  and  v,  i  and  j,  lower  case. 

"I  he  capital  letters  U  and  began  to  be  differentiated  by  printers  in 
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confounded  with  one  of  the  strokes  of  some  letter  near  it  led 
to  various  efforts  in  writing  to  keep  the  two  sounds  distinct 
by  a  differentiation  in  the  character,  and  from  this  effort  came 
the  curve  of  the  j,  though  the  dot  of  the  i  survived  in  the 
lower-case  letter  when  the  tail  was  elongated. 

When  these  two  new  capital  letters  were  first  rendered 
in  type,  it  is  obvious  that  printers  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  an  upper  case  arranged  without  them.  To  intro¬ 
duce  them  in  their  proper  places,  ie.,  the  J  after  I  and  the 
U  after  T,  proved  an  inconvenience  to  the  printer  who  had 
been  trained  to  cases  in  which  there  were  no  such  letters. 
At  any  given  moment,  it  would  have  caused  too  much 
trouble  and  confusion  in  a  printing-house  to  make  this  re¬ 
form,  and  by  this  vis  inertiae  the  J  and  U  still  follow  the  Z  in 
the  upper  cases,  as  they  always  have,  and  probably  always 
will. 

Efforts  at  improved  arrangement  of  cases  have  been 
many.  Lord  Stanhope  invented  a  case  which  varied  from 
that  described,  by  discarding  some  of  the  double  letters, 
which  he  considered  logotypes,  and  by  introducing  some 
new  combinations.  He  also  modified  the  height  of  the  front 
partition  of  each  box,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  compositor’s 
work.  But  while  his  invention  may  have  induced  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  arrangement  of  cases,  it  was  considered  rather 


Italy  as  early  as  1524.  In  England,  although  various  attempts  were  made  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  introduce  u  and  j,  their  use  was  by  no  means  general 
until  1630.  At  first  V  continued  its  double  function  as  a  capital,  but  subse¬ 
quently  U  was  adopted,  —  derived  from  an  uncial  form  of  V  dating  from  the 
.  third  or  fourth  century.  This  kind  of  capital  ll  was  employed  up  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  present  form.  The  mod¬ 
em  English  use  of  U  u  for  the  vowel  and  Y  v  for  the  consonant  dates  from 
about  1700;  but  their  interchangeable  use  survived  until  well  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Words  beginning  with  U  are  still  entered  under  V  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.  In  Chambers’  Encyclop.ed.ia  of  1786,  words 
beginning  with  U  and  W  are  placed  under  V. 
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too  radical1  Lefevre,  author  of  the  classical  Guide  du  Com¬ 
positeur. ■  who  was  u  prole”  (or  foreman)  to  Didot,  also  ar¬ 
ranged  a  case  which,  by  an  elaborate  series  of  calculations, 
he  shows  would  save  twenty-three  days’  time  in  a  period  of 
three  hundred  working  days.2  In  some  of  his  proposals  he 
foreshadowed  the  present  idea  of  simplification  of  effort  and 
movement  as  an  important  factor  in  economical  production.3 

There  must  be  a  variation  in  cases  used  for  foreign 
languages.  In  general,  European  languages  employing  the 
Roman  letter  have  cases  differing  slightly  from  one  another, 
while  cases  for  Greek  and  languages  employing  non-Roman 
characters  have  a  great  divergence.  Greek  cases  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  establishments;  and  a  model  of  a  Greek  case,  with 
the  simplifications  proposed  by  Lefevre,  may  be  consulted 
with  profit.4 

The  names  given  to  the  various  sizes  of  types  in  current  use 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  as  follows: 
French  canon,  two-line  English,  double  pica,  great  primer, 
English,  pica,  long  primer,  brevier,  nonpareil,  and  pearl; 
and  small  pica  was  also  occasionally  used.  Half  a  century 
later,  two-line  letters  of  double  pica,  great  primer,  and  pica 
were  added ;  and  paragon,  small  pica,  bourgeois,  and  minion 
were  to  be  found  in  most  printing-houses.  Pica,  equivalent 

1  For  illustrations  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  proposed  cases,  logotypes,  etc.,  see 
Savage’s  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing ,  London,  1841,  p.  102. 

3  Lefevre’ s  Guide  Pratique  du  Comfiositeur ,  Paris,  1883,  p.  556,  and  facing 
plate. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  “scientific  management,” 
and  much  unused  or  wasted  energy  has  been  liberated  or  saved  by  it.  But  the 
effects  of  scientific  management,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  on  the  trades  in  which 
elements  of  fine  art  or  personal  taste  are  factors,  would  often  lead  to  artistic 
inefficiency. 

4  Lefevre,  p.  242 ;  for  plans  of  cases  for  various  languages,  see  plates  in  the 
same  work. 
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to  12-point,  was  the  standard  English  and  American  body 
and  common  unit  of  measurement  for  types,  leads,  etc., 
until  the  adoption  of  the  point  system. 

The  irregular  bodies  like  small  pica  and  bourgeois  origi¬ 
nated  through  the  widespread  use  of  Dutch  fonts  by  Eng¬ 
lish  printers.  This  predilection  for  Dutch  material  forced 
English  founders  to  supply  types  cast  to  the  Dutch  stand¬ 
ard.  Some  of  the  Dutch  body-sizes  were  almost  the  same 
as  English  regular  sizes,  and  were  consequently  called  by 
the  usual  English  name,  which  would  thus  come  to  stand 
for  two  or  more  slightly  different  bodies.  But  when  a  new 
font  was  imported,  or  cut  by  an  unskilful  English  work¬ 
man,  which  would  not  fit  any  regular  English  body,  it  was 
cast  on  an  irregular  body  and  given  a  new  name.1 

The  names  of  the  old  type-bodies  varied  in  different 
countries.  Although  they  are  practically  abandoned  to-day, 
it  is  useful  to  know  what  their  original  names  were  —  a 
part  of  the  literary  history  of  type  which  explains  many 
allusions  in  early  books  on  printing  that  would  be  other¬ 
wise  unintelligible.  At  first  the  name  was  descriptive  of 
both  body  and  face.  Later  it  was  applied  to  the  body  only. 
For  instance:  English  was  the  name  used  to  describe  one 
size  and  all  faces  of  black-letter  type ;  and  thus  some  speci¬ 
men  books  display  black-letter  of  14-point  size  under  the 
heading  “English  English.”  Indeed,  until  about  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  an  “English”  face  was  understood 
to  be  black-letter.  The  old  names  of  the  chief  English, 


1  ‘  ‘  To  confess  the  truth,  ’  ’  says  Rowe  Mores,  ‘  ‘  the  irregular  bodies  owe  their 
origin  to  the  unskilfulness  of  workmen,  who  when  they  had  cut  a  fount 
which  happened  to  vary  from  the  intended  standard  gave  it  the  name  of  a 
beauty ,  and  palmed  it  upon  the  printers  as  a  purposed  novelty  —  such  are 
Paragon ,  JVonfiareil ,  Pearl ,  Minion ,  Robyn  and  Diamond Dissertation 
ufion  English  Tyfio graphical  Founders  and  Founderies,  London,  1788, 

p.  20. 
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French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  types  with 
their  approximate  equivalent  in  points  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  lists.1 

That  the  sizes  of  ancient  type-bodies  were  arbitrary  was 
deplored  by  writers  as  early  as  Moxon.  In  his  Mechanick 
Exercises  he  gives  tables  showing  the  number  of  squares 
of  a  certain  body  which  should  make  up  an  English  foot. 
For  instance,  184  squares  or  ems  of  a  pearl  body,  or  17-J 
of  the  great-canon  body,  were  comprised  in  one  English 
foot.  The  relation,  however,  of  these  types  to  one  another 
was  extremely  irregular.  Dominique  Fertel,  of  St.  Omer, 
in  his  Science  Pratique  de  V Imprimerie,  written  in  1723, 
alludes  to  the  lack  of  precision  and  uniformity  in  sizes  of 
type  current  in  his  time.  It  was  to  remedy  this  that  Pierre 
Simon  Fournier2  formulated  his  “ point  system”  in  the 
tractate  issued  at  Paris  in  1737,  entitled  Tables  des  Pro¬ 
portions  qdil  faut  observer  entre  les  caracteres;  describing  and 
developing  it  further  in  the  preface  to  his  Mode  les  des  Car¬ 
acteres  de  rimprimerie  of  1742  ;  and  finally  giving  an  elab¬ 
orate  description  of  his  perfected  scheme  of  the  “typo¬ 
graphic  point”  in  his  Manuel  Ty pographique  of  1764. 1  do 
not  know  how  the  scheme  of  proportion  of  type-bodies  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  original  formulation  of  1737  compares  with 
that  proposed  in  1742,  but  the  latter  is  neither  as  complete 
nor  as  practical  as  is  the  plan  finally  developed  in  1764.  In 
the  Modeles  Fournier  took  for  his  unit  of  measurement  a  line 

1  For  names  of  types  in  French,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Italian, 
and  Magyar,  see  lists  in  Vocabulaire  Technique  de  VEditeur  en  Sefit  Langues, 
Berne,  1913,  p.  303.  The  derivations  of  these  names  are  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  and  are  treated  at  length  in  Reed’s  Old  English  Letter  Foundries, 
pp.  35-40;  also  in  DeVinne’s  Plain  Printing  Ti/fies,  pp.  62-68. 

Commonly  called  Fournier  le  jeune.  He  sometimes  styled  himself  S.  P. 
Fournier,  as  in  the  Table  des  Profiortions  reproduced  on  a  later  page. 
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of  six  points,  and  a  10-point  type  would  therefore  be  meas¬ 
ured  as  one  line  and  four  points  —  a  plan  somewhat  cum¬ 
brous  and  inconvenient  (Jig.  5).  But  in  the  Manuel  of  1764 
he  did  away  with  the  line  and  took  the  point  as  his  unit — 
a  much  simpler  plan,  and  one  which  by  its  practicality  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  printers  then,  as  it  has  done  ever  since.  His 
description  of  the  first  successful  endeavour  to  place  the 
measurements  oi  types  on  a  rational  basis  is  quoted  on  a 
later  page. 

Before  Fournier  began  experiments  with  the  tvpographic 
point,  there  had  been  already  some  regulation  of  the  height  of 
French  types;  and  a  standard  measurement  of  type-bodies 
had  been  proposed  as  early  as  17 33.  But  the  standard  to 
which  types  were  to  conform  was  set  arbitrarily  by  some 
chaiacters  which  happened  to  be  found  in  one  particular 
office,  and  the  regulations  which  were  issued  at  the  time, 
not  having  any  fixed  principle  of  universal  application,  were 
useless.  The  idea  was  that  one  type  should  be  equal  to  the 
body  of  two  other  types,  but  what  the  form  of  those  two 
other  bodies  was  to  be  was  not  decided.  Of  course,  so  ill- 
defined  a  plan  ended  in  nothing. 

Fournier  describes  his  invention  as  something  unew  and 
unknown.”  I  give  it  a  place  here,”  he  says  in  his  Manuel ,x 
in  order  to  explain  the  new  proportions  which  I  have 
applied  to  type  bodies  by  the  fixed  measures  which  I  call 
typographic  points,  .  .  .  introducing  in  this  department  of 
typography  an  orderliness  which  it  has  never  before  had. 
Through  the  invention  of  typographic  points,  I  think  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  with  an  exactness 
and  precision  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  typo- 

Manuel  Tyfio graft hique ,  Utile  aux  Gens  de  Lettres,  itf  a  ceux  qui  exercent 
les  differ entes  fiarties  de  V  Art  de  V Imfirimerie .  Par  Fournier  le  jeune.  Paris, 
1764.  Tome  I,  pp.  125  et  seq. 
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DES  PROPORTIONS 

DES  DIFFERENS  CARACTERES  DE  L’IMPRIMERIE. 

Par  S.  P.  Fournier  ,  Gra'veur  &  Fondeur  de  Car  attires  ct  Imprimerie. 
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PARISIENNE. 

NOMPAREILLE. 

MIGNONE. 

PETIT-TEXTE,- 

GAILLARDE. 

PET1T-ROMAIN. 

PHILOSOPHIE. 

CICERO. 

SAINT-AUGUSTIN, 

GROS-TEXTR 

GROS-ROMAIN. 


PET1T-PARANG0N. 


GROS-PARANGON. 


PALESTINE, 


PETIT-CANON. 


TRISMEGISTE. 

GROS-CANON. 

DOUBLE-CANON. 

TRIPLE-CANON. 


GROSSE-NOMPA- 

REILLE. 


Tons  lcs  Caraftcres  doivent 
avoir  dix  lignes  &c  dcmie  gco- 
mctriques  dc  hauteur  en  pa¬ 
pier  ,  fuivanc  les  Reglerricns ; 
ou  onze  lignes  trois  points , 
mefurc  dc  l’Echellc. 


i.  Parisiennes.  .  *  .  »  .  . 

1.  Parifienne  ,  1.  Nompareille. 

2.  Nomtareilles.  II  1 .  Parifienne ,  1.  Mignone.  . . 

2,  Mignones.  t|  1.  Nompareille ,  1 .  Petit-Texte. . 

2.  Petits-Textes.  11  1 .Parif  1 .  Philofophle.  1  i.Nompareil. 

1.  Petit  Romain.  |  1 .  Mignone ,  1 1  Gaillarde.  II  2.  Parif.  1.  Nomp. 
— —  2.  Gaillardes.  I  3,  Nompareiiles.  II  1.  Nomp.  1.  Cicero.  1 
1 .  Mign.  1.  Philofoph.  I  1.  Pet.  Text.  1.  Pet.  Rom.  n  2.  Parif.  1.  Pet. 
Text.  11  t.  Parif  i.Nomp.  1.  Mignone, 

- 2. Petits-Romains.  i  4. Parilicnnes.  !|  i.Nomp.  1. Saint- A11- 

guftin.  I  1.  Pet.  Text.  i.Cic.  I  i.Gaill.  1.  Philofoph.  ||  2.  Parif.  1; 
Pet.  Rpm.  |  2. Nomp.  1.  Pet.  Text.  I  1. Mign.  i.Nomp.  11  1.  Parif 
i.Nomp.  i.Gaill.  1  it  Parif  Mignon.  1.  Pet.  Text. 

- 2.  Philosophies.  11  i.Nomp.  i.Gros-Textc.  t  1.  Pet.  Text. 

Saint-Aug.  1  1.  Pet.  Rom..  1.  Cic.  il  2.  Parif.  i.Cic.  1  2. Nomp.  1. 
Pet.Rom.  1  2,  Mign.  1.  Pet.  Text.  I  2. Pet. Text.  i.Nomp.n  1.  Parif. 
i.Nomp.  1.  Philofoph.  1  i.Nomp.  1. Mign,  i.Gaill,  u  2. Parif.  2. 
Nomp.  I  3.  Parif  1.  Mignon, 

- —2. Ciceros,  i  3, Petits-Textes.  1  4. Nompareiiles,  11  i.Nomp. 

1 .  Gros-Romain.  |  1,  Pet.  Text.  1.  Gr.  Text.  1  1.  Pet.  Rom.  1.  Saint- 
Aug.  ||  2.  Parif  i.S.  Aug.  |  2.  Nomp.  i.Cic.  1  2. Mignon.  i.Pet, 
Rom.  |  2. Gaill.  i.Nomp.  ||  1, Parif  i.Mign.  i.Cic.  1  1.  Parif.  r. 
Gaill.  i.Pet.  Rom.  |  i.Nomp.  i.Mign.  1.  Philofoph.  1  i.Nomp. 

1.  Pet.  Text,  1.  Pet.  Rom.  1  1,  Mign,  1.  Pet.  Text.  1,  Gaill,  11  2, 
Parif  2.  Mign,  |  3 .  Parif.  1 .  Gaill. 

- 2.  Saints-Augustins.  1  4.  Mignones.  11  1,  Nomp.  1.  Gros- 

Parangon,  l  i.Pet.  Text.  1.  Petit-Parangon.  f  1.  Pet.Rom.  1.  Gr. 
Rom.  1  i.Cic.  1.  Gr. Text.  |[  2, Parif  i.Gr. Rom.  1  2, Nomp.  1. 
Gr.  Text.  |  2, Mign.  i.S.  Aug.  1  2, Pet. Text,  i.Cic.  |  2.  Gaill.  1, 
Pet.Rom.  I  2.  Pet.  Rom.  i.Pet,  Text,  1  2.  Philofoph.  i.Nomp.  11 

2.  Parif  2.  Gaill.  I  2.  Nomp.  2.  Pet.  Text.  1  2,  Parif  3.  Nomp.  1 

3.  Nomp.  i.Pet.  Rom.  I  4-Parif.  i.Pet,  Text.  11  1.  Parif  i.Mign. 
1.  Gr.  Text.  |  i.Nomp.  i.Pet.  Text.  1.  S.  Aug.  1  1.  Parif  i.Gaill., 
i.S.  Aug,  1  1.  Parif  1.  Philofoph.  i.Cic.  1  i.Nomp.  i.Pet.  Rom. 

1. Cic.  |  i.Mign.  i.Gaill.  i.Cic.  II  i.Nomp.  i.Mign.  i.Gaill.  | 

2.  Mign,  1.  Nomp.  1.  Pet,  Text. 

2.  Gros-Romains.  1  3.Cicdros.  I  4.  Gaillardes.  1  6,  Nom- 


- .  j  - ■  — |" - —  -  — I  A  “  Will- 

pareilles.  II  i.Pet.  Text.  1.  Petit-Canon.  I  i.Cic.  r.  Palcftinef  |  1. 
S.  Aug.  1 .  Gr.  Parang.  1  1 .  Gr.  Text.  1 .  Pet.  Parang. 

(  On  feut  encort  au^menter  de  bcnucouf  {/eJJenAUge  de  ce  Coifs  &  det  fuivani.  ) 

■  -  -  2.  Gros-Parangons.  I  4.  Philofophies.  11  1,  Pet.  Text.  1. 

Trifmdgifte.  I  1.  Gr.  Text.  1.  Pet.  Canoh.  1  1 .  Pet.  Parang.  1 .  Paleiline. 
2.  Petits-Canons.  1  4.  Saint-Auguftins.  1  8.  Mignones.  11 


i.Cic.  i.Gr.Canon.  |  1.  Pqt.  Parang.  1.  Trifmdg. 

2.Trismegistes.  I  4.  Gros-Romains,  l  6.  Ciceros.  1  8.  Gail¬ 


lardes.  1  12.  Nompareiiles,  11  1,  Gr.  Text.  1,  Doubl-Canon.  |  1. 
Pet.  Can.  1.  Gr.  Can. 

- 4.  Palestines.  1  8.  Ciceros.  I  1 2.  Petits-Textes.  1  16.  Nom¬ 
pareiiles,  11  1.  Paleft.  1.  Triple-Canon. 


La  Camel tres  de  l’ Imprimerie  riayant  point  ete  jufqu'd  prefent  d'ordre 
parfait,  ( les  Corps  etant  plus  forts  ou  plus  foibles  ,fuivant  les  Imprimeries) 
je  leur  dortne  ici  un  corps  fixe&une  correfondance  gtnerale ;  enconfervant , 
autant  que  j’ai  pu ,  les  forces  de  corps  ordinaires :  ce  qua  a  etc  approuve  des 
perfonnes  les  plus  experimentees  dans  I’Art.Ef  pour,  1’ execution  ,  fai  fait 
une  Echelle  que  je  dh/ife  en  deux pouces ,  te pouce  en  douzx  lignes ,  dr  la  ligne 
en  fix  points  ;  ou  .il  faudra  prendre  exafiement  le  nombre  de  lignes  dr  de 
points  que  je  marque  pour  etiaque  Corps. 
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5.  Fournier  s  Table  of  Proportions  of  Bodies  of  Different  Types 
From  Modules  des  Car  adores  de  l' Imprimerie.  Paris ,  1742  ( reduced ) 
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graphic  point  is  nothing  but  the  division  of  the  type  body 
into  equal  and  definite  degrees  which  are  called  Points.  By 
this  means  any  one  can  know  exactly  the  degree  of  differ¬ 
ence  and  the  relation  of  type  bodies  to  one  another.  One 
may  combine  them  as  numerals  are  combined;  two  and  two 
make  four;  add  two  and  you  will  have  six;  double  this  and 
you  get  twelve,  etc.  So  a  Nonpareille,  which  is  six  points, 
with  another  Nonpareille  would  make  a  Cicero,  which  is 
twelve  points.  Add  still  a  Nonpareille  and  you  would  have 
eighteen  points,  or  a  Gros-Romain.  Double  this  total,  which 
would  make  thirty-six  points,  and  you  have  the  Trisme- 
giste,  and  so  on  with  the  others,  as  you  will  see  by  the  table 
of  proportions.  .  .  . 

“To  combine  the  bodies  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  know 
the  number  of  typographical  points  in  each.  To  do  this,  these 
points  or  given  units  should  be  invariable,  so  that  they  will 
serve  as  standards  in  printing-offices,  like  the  pied  du  roi , 
the  inch,  and  the  line  in  geometry.  To  this  end  I  have  fixed 
the  exact  size  which  the  points  should  have,  in  a  scale  which 
is  at  the  head  of  my  Table  of  Proportions,  and  to  insure 
invariable  exactitude  in  casting  types,  I  have  devised  an 
instrument  which  I  have  called  a  prototype.  .  .  . 

“The  invention  of  these  points  is  the  first  tribute  which  I 
rendered  to  typography  in  1737.  Obliged  since  then  to  start 
on  a  long,  difficult  and  laborious  career  by  engraving  all  the 
punches  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  my  foundry,  I 
found  no  rule  to  guide  me  in  fixing  the  body  of  the  char¬ 
acters  which  I  was  obliged  to  make.  I  was  therefore  forced 
to  formulate  my  own  principles,  which  I  have  done,  and 
which  I  have  rendered  comprehensible  by  the  following 
table  ( portions  shown  by  Jigs.  6  and  7). 

“  At  the  head  of  the  table  is  a  fixed  and  standard  scale 
which  I  have  divided  into  two  inches,  the  inch  into  12  lines, 
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the  line  into  6  of  these  typographic  points,  making  144 
points  in  all.  I  he  first  little  divisions  are  of  two  points, 
which  is  exactly  the  distance  between  the  body  of  the  Petit- 


TABLE  G£N£RALE 

be  la  Proportion 
des  dijferens  Corps  de  Camcleres. 


t  C  H  E  L  L  E  FIXE 
da  t  44  points  Typographiques . 


uhiiniiiliiiii 


Nomb 


Corps. 


Pdints 


Parisienne.  . . 

Nompareilie . 

Mignone . . 

Petit- texte . 

Gaillarde.  ......... 

Petit- romain.  —  2  Pariliennes. 

Philosophie.  =  i  Parif.  i  Nom- 
pareifle. 

Cicero,  -  2  Nomp.  =  2  Pari- 
fienne,  1  Mignone. 

Saint-Augustin.  ■—  zMignones. 
=  1  Nompareilie,  1  Petit-textev 
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6.  Fournier's  perfected  Table  of  Proportions  for  his  Point  System 
From  Manuel  Typographique .  Paris ,  1764 


texte  and  the  body  of  the  Petit-romain,  or  from  this  last  size 
to  the  body  of  the  Cicero,  etc.  The  number  of  points  which 
i  have  assigned  to  each  of  the  bodies  must  be  measured  by 
this  scale.  If  these  measures  are  carefully  taken  for  each 
body  and  verified  by  the  prototype,  this  will  establish  the 
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general  relation  between  all  bodies  of  types,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  combinations. 

“This  scale  contains  in  its  totality  twelve  bodies  of 

•/ 

Cicero.  After  printing  this  same  table,  which  I  published 
in  1737,  I  perceived  that  the  paper  in  drying  had  shrunk 
the  proper  dimensions  of  the  scale  a  little,  and  in  the  present 
table  I  have  forestalled  this  fault  by  adding  what  should  be 
allowed  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  paper.” 

Fournier’s  general  table  of  proportions  of  the  different 
bodies  of  characters  is  interesting.  His  idea  of  correcting 
the  lack  of  system  in  casting  types  was  excellent,  but  in  the 
exact  plan  which  he  was  proposing  it  was  risky  to  make 
merely  a  rough  and  ready  allowance  for  shrinkage  ol  the 
paper  on  which  his  table  was  printed,  if  he  intended  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  exact  result.  Books  at  that  period  were  printed 
on  wet  paper,  and  its  shrinkage  was  very  variable.  It  is 
perfectly  possible,  therefore,  that  the  elaborately  introduced 
scale,  with  its  144  points,  varied  by  at  least  a  point  in  dif¬ 
ferent  copies  of  Fournier’s  Manuel.  His  prototype  was  of 
metal,  a  large  measure  of  240  points,  something  like  a  com¬ 
posing-stick,  and  was  intended  to  correct  this  fault ;  but  the 
prototype  itself  was  probably  subject  to  slight  variations 
in  manufacture,  and  was  in  no  sense  an  instrument  of  pre¬ 
cision. 

In  the  succeeding  steps  by  which  the  present  point  sys¬ 
tem  was  arrived  at,  the  next  advance  was  made  by  Fran¬ 
cois  Ambroise  Didot,  of  the  celebrated  French  family  of 
typographers.  Realizing  the  weakness  of  Fournier’s  basis 
of  measurement,  he  adopted  as  his  standard  the  authori¬ 
tative  pied  du  roij  containing  12  French  or  12.7892  Amer¬ 
ican  inches.  He  preserved  Fournier’s  subdivisions,  mak¬ 
ing  72  points  to  the  French  inch.  Nor  did  he  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  adjust  the  smaller  sizes  of  type  to  his  new  sys- 
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tern.  With  large  bodies,  Didot  was  less  fortunate.  Cicero, 
which  was,  like  our  12-point  or  pica,  the  standard  for  de¬ 
termining  sizes,  he  changed  from  twelve  to  eleven  points, 
which  proved  rather  disastrous  in  its  working  out.  The 
traditional  names  of  types  he  threw  over,  substituting  for 
them  (with  French  lucidity)  the  number  of  points  which  the 
type-body  covered,  as  we  do  to-day;  and  this  was  perhaps 
the  valuable  feature  of  Didot’s  performance.  At  the  loss  of 
a  certain  historical  and  picturesque  nomenclature,  it  placed 
type  sizes  upon  a  basis  comprehensible  to  the  meanest  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  introduction  of  the  Didot  system  of  points  was 
not  made  without  confusion, however;  for  many  printers,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  French  provinces,  persisted  in  using  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Fournier  —  a  persistence  continued  until  late  in  the 
last  century.  The  Didot  point  is  used  in  most  of  the  foun¬ 
dries  of  Austria,  Asia  Minor,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Turkey.  Fournier’s  point  is  scarcely  used  nowadays, 
except  in  Belgium. 

At  the  time  that  the  Didot  system  was  introduced  the 
French  metric  system  had  not  been  adopted,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  until  a  type  system  is  formulated  which  is 
in  full  and  regular  accordance  with  the  metric  system,  per¬ 
fection  will  not  be  attained.  But  the  advance  made  has  been 
very  great  and  has  infinitely  simplified  type-setting,  the 
facility  with  which  the  numerical  nomenclature  indicates 
the  sizes  of  types  as  compared  with  one  another,  being  a 
by-product  of  a  still  greater  mechanical  advantage. 

In  this  country,  George  Bruce  of  New  York  formulated, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  plan  based 
on  the  theory  that  bodies  of  types  should  increase  by  arith¬ 
metical  progression — that  small  pica  should  be  made  as 
much  larger  than  long  primer  as  bourgeois  was  larger  than 
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brevier.  This  system,  which  De  Vinne  calls  ingenious  and 
scientific,  was  not  adopted  except  in  Bruce’s  own  foundry. 

Further  advances  were  made,  in  which  western  type¬ 
founders  took  the  lead.  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.  of  the  Chicago 
Type  Foundry  began  to  produce  types  on  point  bodies 
about  1878.  Influenced  by  this,  in  1886  the  United  States 
Type  Founders’  Association  named  a  committee  to  consider 
the  point  system.  It  was  found  that  the  pica  body  selected 
as  a  standard  could  be  made  to  accord  (irregularly)  with 
the  metric  system,  83  picas  being  equal  to  35  centimetres. 
The  unit  was  gained  by  dividing  the  pica  into  12  equal 
parts,  each  part  being  called  a  point.  As  in  France,  the  old 
names  were  discarded,  great  primer  becoming  18-point, 
pica  becoming  12-point,  long  primer,  10-point.  This  was 
very  much  the  system  of  Fournier  and  of  Didot;  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  pica  selected  was  of  a  slightly 
different  body  from  their  standard  body.  It  is  known  as 
the  American  point  system,  and  many  American  printers 
proudly  suppose  that  it  is  called  so  from  having  been 
wholly  invented  here! 

The  common  measure  for  all  bodies  of  type  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Type  Founders’  Association  to  be  35  centi¬ 
metres  or  83  picas  in  length.  To  gain  a  standard  for  de¬ 
termining  the  height  of  type  it  was  proposed  that  this  same 
standard  of  35  centimetres  should  be  chosen,  and  15  type- 
heights  were  to  build  up  to  the  35  centimetres.  There  is  a 
slight  difference  here  between  the  old  standard  of  %  of  an 
inch  and  the  new  standard.  The  difference  amounts  to  only 
about  5J0  Part  °f  an  inch,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
impossible  to  use  types  of  the  old  heights  in  combination 
with  those  of  the  new. 

The  Type  Founders’  Association  also  considered  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  adopting  the  Didot  point ;  but  this,  which  had  a 
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great  advantage  in  permitting  the  interchange  of  types  be¬ 
tween  France  and  America,  would  have  involved  too  much 
of  a  departure  by  American  founders,  and  was  thought  im¬ 
practicable. 

It  is  not  fair  to  expect  from  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  point  system  that  all  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 
Trouble  in  types  may  still  be  caused  by  defective  moulds, 
by  the  overheating  of  the  metal,  or  by  careless  dressing ;  and 
types  of  the  same  bodies  from  different  foundries  cannot 
always  be  used  together  with  safety.  There  is  still  the  great 
obstacle  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  height  of  the  types 
themselves.1  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  typographical  practice 
has  been  enormously  simplified  by  the  “ point”  system.  It 
was  adopted  in  England  in  1898,  though  it  had  been  in  use 
by  her  nearest  continental  neighbour  for  well  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years ! 

The  adjustment  to  units  of  the  width  or  set  of  types,  as 
well  as  their  height-to-paper  and  their  body,  has  also  been 
considered.  In  1883  Mr.  Linn  B.  Benton  took  out  a  patent 
for  types  made  to  units  both  in  body  and  width — called 
self-spacing”  type.  In  1894  a  western  firm  introduced  this 
system  of  self-spacing  types,  every  type  in  their  entire  out¬ 
put  being  placed  on  a  body  the  width  of  which  was  equal 
to  an  even  division  of  the  standard  “pica  em.”  Later  the 
more  logical  unit  of  a  point  was  adopted — hence  the  term 
point-set.”  This  was  to  result  theoretically,  as  indeed  it  did 
practically,  in  each  line  ending  evenly,  and  for  the  work¬ 
man  trouble  in  spacing  was  avoided;  but  the  shapes  of  letters 
and  the  space  around  them  were  arbitrarily  rearranged  by 


1  The  dimension  of  a  type  as  to  height  is  measured  from  the  face  to  the  foot, 
and  is  termed  “height-to-paper.”  The  standard  height-to-paper  is  0.918 
inch.  Types  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  this  measurement  are  termed  re¬ 
spectively  “  high-to-paper  ”  and  “  low-to-paper.  ” 
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such  a  method.  Types  have  definite  shapes  already  deter¬ 
mined.  The  bodies  on  which  they  are  cast  cannot  be  wid¬ 
ened  or  narrowed  merely  to  aid  mechanical  convenience, 
with  successful  typographical  results.  In  comparing  fonts 
cast  according  to  the  old  system  of  irregular  sets  and  those 
cast  on  the  point-set  system,  we  find  that  the  older  font  had 
more  than  ninety  different  sets,  while  the  latter  has  but  from 
thirteen  to  twenty.  Something  suffers  when  ninety  different 
adjustments  are  reduced  to  from  thirteen  to  twenty,  and  the 
“something”  that  suffers  is  the  effect  of  the  type . 

Point-line — another  so-called  improvement — was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  western  house  in  1894;  and  has  been 
so  generally  adopted  by  American  and  English  foundries 
that  it  is  now  known  as  the  Standard  Lining  System.  There 
are  mechanical  advantages  inherent  in  this  scheme,  but 
they  are  attained  at  the  expense  of  the  correct  proportion 
of  certain  letters.  The  convenience  of  being  able  to  align 
different  sizes  of  type  by  the  use  of  1 -point  leads  or  their 
multiples  is  no  doubt  appreciated  by  the  compositor ;  but 
to  make  this  possible,  types  below  18-point  are  arranged, 
so  far  as  “line”  is  concerned,  in  but  three  groups:  in  the 
first  are  5  and  6-point  types;  in  the  second,  7  to  10-point 
types;  and  in  the  third,  11  to  16-point.  Taking  the  second 
group  for  illustration,  the  “descenders”  of  g,  j,  p,  q,  and  y 
can  be  no  longer  in  a  10-point  than  in  a  7-point  face;  and 
as  they  are  none  too  long  in  7-point  they  become  much  too 
short  in  10-point.  This  disregard  for  proportionate  length  of 
descenders  of  types  of  different  sizes  pervades  the  whole 
scheme ;  and  consequently  no  size  of  type  (excepting  pos¬ 
sibly  7-point  and  11-point)  which  is  cast  on  Standard  Line 
can  have  descenders  of  adequate  length ;  while  in  some  sizes 
they  are  so  “chopped  off”  as  to  produce  real  deformity.  It  is 
fair  to  sav,  however,  that  a  few  series  of  roman  and  italic 
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types  have  been  arranged  on  Standard  Script  Line,  which 
permits  descenders  of  proper  length  in  all  except  small  sizes. 

The  shortened  descender  is  objectionable  from  two  points 
of  view.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  type  in  mass  (especially  in 
larger  sizes,  and  when  leaded)  is  not  to  present  a  squat  and 
rolling  appearance,  the  ascenders  and  descenders  must  be 
of  adequate  length  to  counteract  this  tendency.  And  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  especially,  the  slanting  and  vertical  lines  of  descend¬ 
ers  are  particularly  required  to  offset  the  preponderance  of 
round,  short  letters.  With  the  descenders  shortened  the 
page  loses  that  texture  or  “ woven”  look  which  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  elegance  in  typography.  It  is  objectionable,  sec¬ 
ondly,  because  the  legibility  of  a  letter  has  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  form;  and  to  disregard  this,  for  mechanical  or 
any  other  reasons,  makes  type  less  “  friendly  to  the  eye.” 

One  convenience  of  the  lining  system  is  that  all  faces 
of  a  given  size,  whatever  their  character,  line  with  one  an¬ 
other.  This  enables  the  compositor  to  give  emphasis  to  a 
certain  word  in  the  body  of  a  page  by  using  heavy-faced 
type,  without  the  necessity  of  “justification.”  A  good  typog¬ 
rapher  seldom,  if  ever,  wishes  to  give  emphasis  to  a  word 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  by  setting  it  in  heavy  type; 
nevertheless  there  are  cases,  especially  in  catalogue  work, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  heavy-faced  type  to  pick 
out  a  title  or  some  salient  feature  akin  to  it.  But  a  so-called 
advantage  which  offers  facilities  for  wretched  typography 
is  that  any  italic  will  line  with  any  roman — which  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  difficult  and  “would  to  God  were  impossible!” 

In  these  point-set  and  lining  types  (offered  to  the  printer 
on  the  ground  of  labour-saving  and  economic  advantages) 
care  about  distortion  of  the  shape  of  letters,  ill-fit  to  bodies 
or  mixture  of  faces,  or  the  effect  which  all  this  results  in,  was 
cast  to  the  winds.  Instead  of  being  combated  by  larger  foun- 
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dries,  both  point-set  and  lining  schemes  were  at  once  fol¬ 
lowed  for  business  reasons.  But  the  lining  system  was  not 
adopted  without  some  objection  from  printers,  which  is  now 
making  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  type-founders  are  again 
offering  fonts  with  long  descenders — a  movement  that  has 
extended  to  the  makers  of  type-setting  machines. 

Shortened  descenders  are  nothing  new.  Italian  printers 
used  such  deformed  types  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  they 
had  no  lasting  vogue.  The  Elzevirs  used  them  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century, — one  reason  why  Elzevir  books  as  reading 
editions  now  are  failures, — but  they  did  not  survive.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Caslon  showed  them  as  variants  to  his 
famous  fonts,  and  Fournier  possessed  such  types;  but  they 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  The  shortened  descender  tried 
in  our  day  is  again  going  out  of  use ;  for  no  type-founder 
or  machine-maker  can  permanently  “buck”  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions  of  letters. 

A  lining  system  which  mutilates  descenders,  and  self¬ 
spacing  or  point-set  schemes  which  involve  either  lateral 
distortion  of  letters  or  too  much  space  between  them,  may 
for  the  moment  seem  clever,  convenient,  lasting, and  money¬ 
saving  “improvements,”  but  they  are  merely  unintelligent, 
temporary,  and  inartistic  expedients.  The  reason  that  such 
schemes  met  at  first  with  instant  success  is  attributable  to 
that  lack  of  standard  on  the  printers’  part  to  which  I  have 
alluded  before.  Their  waning  vogue  has  come  from  a  little 
study  and  education.  Men  must  show  their  faith  by  their 
works ;  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  admire  early  typography 
when  one  is  willing  for  money-making  reasons  to  destroy,  or 
permit  the  destruction  of,  the  elements  which  made  it  ad¬ 
mirable.  But  apart  from  all  this,  the  fundamental  trouble 
with  these  schemes  is,  that  they  make  types  hard  to  read. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  LATIN  ALPHABET  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  UP  TO 
THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING 


IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  how  type  was 
made,  the  sizes  of  types,  and  the  systems  which  have 
been  devised  for  their  measurement.  We  must  now 
learn  something  about  the  history  and  design  of  type  itself. 

Whence  are  derived  the  shapes  of  the  characters  in 
which  you  read  the  sentence  before  you  ;  and  whence  comes 
the  type  in  which  this  sentence  is  printed?  The  type  of  this 
book  is  a  font  transitional  between  the  “old  style”  types 
of  the  school  of  Caslon  and  the  English  equivalent  of  the 
pseudo-classic  types  made  at  the  beginningof  the  nineteenth 
century  under  the  influence  of  Didot  of  Paris,  Bodoni  of 
Parma,  and  Unger  of  Berlin.  These  pseudo-classic  types 
were  modifications  of  that  old  style  type  (as  we  should 
now  call  it)  which  was  in  use  in  England  and  throughout 
Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  English 
old  style  types  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  chiefly  derived  from  Dutch  models  of  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  these  seventeenth  century 
types  in  turn  were  modelled  on  earlier  roman1  types  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe  which  were  introduced  into  Italy  at  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  earliest  print¬ 
ing  will  note  that  many  of  the  early  types  were  black-letter 
characters  derived  from  manuscripts,  and  at  first  sight  it  is 
a  little  perplexing  to  know  where  Roman  characters  come 
from.  But  the  Roman  characters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
were  a  revival,  along  with  the  revival  of  antique  learning, 
of  the  lettering  in  which  antique  learning  had  been  pre- 

1  In  this  book  the  words  Roman  and  Gothic,  when  describing  handwriting, 
manuscript,  style,  form,  etc.,  are  capitalized.  But  when  denominating  print¬ 
ing  types,  they  are  not. 
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served  at  the  period  of  Charlemagne ;  and  this  antique 
lettering,  preserved  in  the  calligraphic  revival  of  the  ninth 
century,  was  in  part  a  return  to  the  early  Roman  characters 
which  go  back  to  a  period  coeval  with  the  Christian  era. 
Thus  the  type  of  this  page  is  tied  historically  to  the  written 
characters  of  the  Romans. 

In  tracing  the  ancestry  of  any  modern  type-form,  it  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  limit  our  research  to  the  earliest  types, 
for  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  first  printed 
books  (as  has  before  been  said)  were  nothing  more  than  imi¬ 
tations  of  late  manuscripts.  “  The  discovery  of  typographic 
printing  did  not  all  at  once  produce,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
a  radical  change  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  book.  The  first 
works  which  left  the  hands  of  the  printers  were  astonish¬ 
ingly  like  the  manuscripts  of  the  same  period,  especially  up 
to  about  1475;  so  exactly  indeed  that  at  first  sight  one  cannot 
always  say,  whether  one  has  before  him  a  piece  of  early 
printing,  or  a  manuscript.  .  .  .  The  letters  of  the  printed  text 
present  the  same  characters  as  those  which  were  written 
by  the  calligraphers.  .  .  .  The  same  abbreviations,  the  same 
ligatures,  and  the  same  punctuations  are  found  as  in  the 
manuscript.  The  disposition  of  the  printer’s  text  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  manuscript  text.”1 

So  it  is  clear  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  types 
of  to-day  and  their  history  without  knowing  the  history  of 
types  back  to  the  invention  of  printing,  and  that  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  first  types  or  their  relative  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  unless  we  know  how  earlier  calligraphers 
formed  the  letters  of  their  manuscript  book-hands.  Nor  can 
we  tell  how  the  letter-forms  themselves  came  to  be  unless 

1  See  Leo  S.  Olschki’s Incunables  illustres  imitantles  Mcinuscrits.  Le  passage 
du  manuscrit  au  livre  imprime,  Florence,  1914,  p.  5.  See  also  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  illuminated  incunabula. 
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we  know  the  history  of  the  alphabet,  of  the  various  forms 
of  Latin  writing,  and  its  vicissitudes  in  different  countries 
up  to  the  invention  of  printing. 

Alphabetic  writing  had  generally  five  successive  stages. 
It  began  with  ideograms,  which  were  pictures,  represent¬ 
ing  to  those  who  made  them  either  : 

(1)  objects; 

(2)  thoughts.1 

Then  came  phonograms,  which  were  merely  ideograms 
by  which  sounds  had  come  to  be  signified  instead  of  things, 
and  of  these  there  were  three  sorts: 

(3)  signs  which  stood  for  words; 2 

(4)  signs  which  stood  for  syllables; 

(5)  alphabetic  signs  which  stood  for  the  elementary 
sounds  which  constitute  the  syllable. 

This  last  is  what  our  alphabet  is  now;  its  letters  being 
phonograms  which  by  the  process  of  long  continued  detri¬ 
tion  have  reached  an  extreme  stage  of  simplicity  both  as 
regards  form  and  value.  If  the  history  of  any  one  of  our 

The  Roman  numerals  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  ideograms — I,  II,  III  rep¬ 
resenting  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand,  and  V  representing  the  hand  open, 
and  signifying  5.  Again  IV  =  1  less  finger  than  a  hand,  represents  4.  VI  =  1 
more  finger  than  a  hand,  gives  us  6.  X  was  a  picture  or  ideogram  of  two 
hands  =  10.  In  fact,  we  call  these  figures  digits  =  fingers. 

The  zodiacal  and  planetary  signs  used  by  astronomers  are  also  ideograms. 
The  symbol  b  is  the  caduceus  of  Mercury  entwined  by  two  serpents;  9  is 
the  mirror  of  Venus,  with  its  handle;  and  $  is  the  shield  and  spear  of  Mars. 
The  symbol  If ,  which  denotes  Jupiter,  resolves  itself  into  an  arm  grasping 
a  thunderbolt;  while  b  ,  which  stands  for  Saturn,  is  a  mower’s  scythe. 
“  Among  other  ideograms  which  we  employ  may  be  enumerated  the  crown 
and  the  broad  arrow,  sundry  trademarks  and  armorial  bearings,  together 
with  several  printer’s  signs,  such  as  ;  !  ,  and  = .”  Taylor’s  The  Alpha¬ 
bet ,  London,  1883,  Vol.  I,  pp.  7,  8. 

Such  symbols  as  £,  s,  d,  though  alphabetic  in  their  origin,  are  now  used 
simply  as  convenient  phonograms,  standing  for  the  words  “pmmds,”  “shil¬ 
lings,”  and  “p61106*”  Ibid.  Also  such  signs  as  $,  ft>,  cwt.  (c  =  100,  wt.  = 
weight),  etc. 
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alphabetic  symbols  be  traced  backwards,  it  will  be  found 
to  resolve  itself  ultimately  into  the  conventionalized  picture 
of  some  object.”  1 

The  next  question  is,  Where  does  our  alphabet  come 
from?  We  derive  our  Latin  alphabet  from  the  Greeks  and 
the  Greeks  received  theirs  from  the  Phoenicians,  but  from 
whom  the  Phoenicians  derived  their  alphabet  we  do  not 
know.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  it 
could  be  historically  connected  with  the  Egyptian  hieratic 
writing,  but  this  theory  is  either  erroneous,  or  at  the  present 
moment  out  of  fashion. 

The  Greek  alphabet  had  a  close  relation  to  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  or  (as  perhaps  it  is  more  properly  called)  the  Semitic 
alphabet.  In  the  first  place,  the  forms  were  in  many  cases 
very  much  alike.  The  word  “alphabet,”  which  gives  a 
clue  to  the  connection,  is  derived  from  alpha  and  beta,  the 
names  of  the  first  and  second  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
“The  names  of  the  Semitic  letters,”  Sir  Edward  Maunde 
Thompson  tells  us,  “are  Semitic  words,  each  describing  the 
letter  from  its  resemblance  to  some  particular  object,  as, 
aleph,  an  ox,  beth,  a  house.  When  the  Greeks  took  over  their 
Semitic  letters,  they  also  took  over  their  Semitic  names.”2 * * * & 
Both  the  names  of  the  letters  and  their  order  in  the  two 
alphabets  are  the  same.  This  alphabet  was  employed  by 
the  Phoenicians,  by  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Moabites,  and  from 
early  inscriptions,  the  primitive  Phoenician  alphabet,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-two  letters,  can  be  made  up. 

1  Taylor’s  The  Alphabet ,  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 

2  See  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson’s  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeo¬ 

graphy,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1912,  p.  1:  referred  to  henceforth  as 

Thompson.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  same  author’s  Handbook  of 

Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography ,  published  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner 

&  Co.  in  their  International  Scientific  Series,  first  issued  in  1893  and  since 
republished. 
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The  Greeks  learned  the  art  of  writing  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.— perhaps  earlier.  The  primitive  Greek  alphabet 
was  generally  known  as  the  Cadmean  alphabet,  and  it  had 
many  varieties.  The  alphabets  first  in  use  were  written  from 
right  to  left;  then  the  boustrophedon  method  of  writing  came 
into  vogue,  in  which  the  lines  ran  alternately  from  right  to 
left  and  from  left  to  right,  like  the  furrows  of  a  plough ;  and 
finally  writing  all  ran  from  left  to  right  as  it  does  to-day. 

The  Latin  alphabet  had  twenty  letters  of  the  Greek 
western  alphabet  and  three  letters  in  addition,  G,  Y,  and  Z. 
Our  English  alphabet  has  twenty-six  letters,  the  additions 
being  (as  we  know)  J,  an  alternate  form  of  I ;  U,  which  is 
a  similar  form  of  V ;  and  W,  which  is  simply  two  ligatured 
V’s  equivalent  to  a  double  U. 

Manuscripts  in  the  Latin  alphabet  go  back  to  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era,  and  the  history  of  Latin  writing  is  divided 
into  five  periods,  each  distinguished  by  its  characteristic 
group  of  handwritings.  These,  according  to  Stelfens’s 1  con¬ 
venient  divisions,  are  as  follows: 
i  writing  of  the  Roman  period ; 

ii  national  handwritings; 

iii  the  Carolingian  minuscule ; 

iv  the  Gothic  minuscule; 

v  Humanistic  writing  and  modern  Gothic  hands. 

Under  each  epoch  there  were  many  subdivisions.  For 

instance,  the  writing  of  the  Roman  period  was  of  several 
kinds,  namely : 

(a)  a  capital  letter  hand  (further  subdivided); 

(b)  ancient  Roman  cursive  handwriting ; 

1  Steffens’ s  (Franz) ,  Paleographie Latine.  125  Facsimiles  en  phototypie acorn- 
pagnes  de  transcriptions  et  d* explications,  avec  un  expose  systematique  de 
V histoire  de  V ccriture  latine .  Treves  and  Paris,  1910.  (Edited  by  Remi  Cou- 
lon  and  translated  into  French  from  the  second  German  edition  of  Lateinische 
Paleographie .) 
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(c)  uncial  letters ; 

(d)  later  Roman  cursive  handwriting; 

(e)  a  half-uncial  letter. 

These  belonged  to  the  Roman  period  of  writing  alone.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  describe  all  these  variations  here,  except 
to  say  that  there  were  at  a  very  early  period  different  kinds 
of  handwriting  intended  for  special  purposes;  just  as  later 
certain  types  were  employed  to  print  special  classes  of  books. 
For  instance,  in  the  writing  of  the  Roman  period  we  find 
there  were  two  forms  of  capital  letters,  which  are  called 
the  square  capital  (or  capitalis  qucidrata ,  elegans ,  or  scrip- 
turn  monumentally  and  the  rustic  capital,  which  is  called 
capitalis  rustlca  or  scriptura  actuarial  The  former  is  a  square, 
rigid,  formal  letter  used  for  inscriptions  and  more  stately 
kinds  of  manuscripts;  the  latter — the  rustic — is  some¬ 
what  freer,  though  employed  for  fine  manuscripts  as  well. 
The  works  of  the  great  poets  were  written  in  these  styles  — 
for  the  edition  de  luxe  of  books  by  celebrated  authors  is  a  very 
ancient  institution.3  What  the  difference  is  between  these 
two  forms  is  plain.  Rustic  letters  were  easier  to  make  and 
could  be  written  more  rapidly  than  the  formal,  square  hands, 
but  both  forms  of  capitals  were  intended  for  manuscripts 
of  books. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  letters,  accounts,  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  scribblings  were  written  in  these  hands.  The 
Romans  had,  as  we  have,  a  current  running  handwriting 
which  they  used  for  commercial  and  ordinary  purposes, 
and  which  they  called  scriptura  curslva ,  or  litter  a  epistolaris , 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  straighter  book-hand,  which  was 
1  Pale ographie  Latine ,  pi.  12;  or  Thompson,  fac.  82. 

2 Paleographie  Latine ,  pis.  10,  19;  also  Thompson,  facs.  84,  85,  86. 

3  This  difference  appeared  also  in  inscriptions  in  stone.  See  Votive  Inscrip¬ 
tion  on  marble,  in  square  and  rustic  capitals,  reproduced  in  Steffens’ s  Paleo¬ 
graphie  Latine ,  pi.  7. 
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called  scriptura  erecta. ,  or  libraria}  This  old  Roman  cursive, 
while  it  was  cursive,  was  a  cursive  of  capital  letters ,  and  in 
course  of  time  these  letters  began  to  show  certain  ligatures 
as  well  as  inequalities  in  their  height1 2  In  the  history  of 
any  art  or  craft  there  is  constant  development ;  and  it  was  so 
in  the  history  of  writing.  Letters  were  all  the  time  evolving 
special  characteristics.  The  capital  book-hands,  for  instance, 
fell  under  the  influence  (especially  in  rustic  forms)  of  cursive 
capital  handwriting  coexistent  with  them ;  and  inversely 
the  cursive  capital  hands,  as  they  progressed,  became  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  influence  of  literary  book-hands  of  capital  letters 
familiar  to  the  same  scribes.  So  the  next  step  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  capital  hands  showed  itself  in  a  development  of  what 
was  called  the  uncial  letter,  which  we  shall  hear  a  good 
deal  about. 

The  uncial  was  distinguished  from  the  capital  of  the 
book-hands  by  the  round  character  of  certain  letters ;  the 
chief  characteristic  “ test-letters”  being  A,  D,  E,  H,  and  M.3 
In  other  words,  the  old  informal,  cursive  capital  hand 
had  broken  into  the  square  capital,  formal  hand,  and  pro¬ 
duced  these  uncial  capitals,  which,  because  they  were  much 
easier  to  write,  followed  cursive  rather  than  square  capitals 
in  shape.  This  uncial  hand  began  to  show  itself  as  early  as 
the  third  century,  but  was  in  its  heyday  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  By  the  eighth  century  it  greatly  degener¬ 
ated,  although  there  was  an  attempt  to  revive  it  for  certain 
ornamental  purposes.4 


1  Paleografihie  Latine,  pi.  9. 

Ibid.,  pi.  13;  also  Tables  oj  Latin  Cursive  Alfihabets,  in  Thompson,  pp. 
335-337. 

3  Strange’s  Alphabets,  London,  1898,  pi.  2. 

See  Paleografihie  Latine ,  pis.  15  (showing  both  early  and  later  uncials), 
17,  18;  or  Thompson,  facs.  87,  88. 
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The  later  or  new  Roman  cursive  hand  which  succeeded 
the  older  cursive,  like  it  was  characterized  by  flowing  liga¬ 
tures  between  letters  and  by  characters  of  unequal  height ; 
but  these  became  much  more  frequent  and  striking.  The 
style  of  the  letters  showed  that  their  forms  had  changed 
through  the  effect  of  rapidity  and  freedom  of  execution. 
Ligatured  letters  became  more  common  and  more  varied, 
and  from  this  kind  of  writing  the  black-letter  G  ultimately  is 
derived.  But  a  chief  distinction  was  the  marked  difference 
between  tall  and  short  letters ;  and  from  this  hand,  thus  de¬ 
veloped,  the  first  minuscule  alphabet — the  beginnings  of 
a  printer’s  “lower-case”  alphabet  —  is  derived.  1  he  first 
square  capitals  were  drawn  as  if  they  were  between  two  par¬ 
allel  lines.  The  more  cursive  capitals  and  uncial  capitals 
showed  some  tendency  to  break  through  these  lines,  and 
a  certain  number  of  characters  actually  did  so.  The  later 
Roman  cursive  appears  as  if  arranged  between  four  parallel 
lines.  The  short  letters  are  compressed  between  the  two 
middle  lines,  the  bodies  of  other  letters  still  coming  between 
these  two  lines,  but  ascending  and  descending  letters  touch 
almost  the  first  and  fourth  line  of  the  four  imaginary  lines 
alluded  to  just  as  they  do  in  type  to-day.1 

Finally,  there  was  also  a  half-uncial  letter  which  differed 
from  uncial  writing  in  this  way  —  that  while  uncial  writing 
was  composed  of  capitals  with  a  few  intrusions  of  minus¬ 
cule  (or  as  a  printer  would  say  “lower-case”)  letters,  the 
half-uncial  was  generally  based  on  minuscule  (or  “lower¬ 
case”)  forms,  with  occasional  intrusions  of  capital  letters. 
This  style  of  handwriting  was  revived  as  a  part  of  that 
calligraphic  reform  in  which  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  ninth  century. 

1  Paleografihie  Latine ,  pi.  22;  Thompson,  facs.  110,  111. 

2  Thompson,  facs.  98,  99, 100;  or  Paleografihie  Latine ,  pi.  20. 
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Here  we  have  a  fuller  development  yet  of  our  present 
“ lower-case”  alphabet. 

It  has  been  said  that  Latin  writing  was  divided  into 
five  classes,  viz : 

i  writing  of  the  Roman  period; 

ii  national  handwritings; 

iii  the  Carolingian  minuscule; 

iv  the  Gothic  minuscule; 

v  Humanistic  writing  and  modern  Gothic  hands. 

We  have  so  far  touched  solely  on  the  handwriting  of  the 

Roman  period  and  the  five  classes  into  which  that  was  sub¬ 
divided;  i.e.  {a)  the  capital  letter-hand,  (b)  the  old  Roman 
cursive  handwriting,  (c)  the  uncial  letters,  (d)  a  later  Roman 
cursive,  and  (e)  a  half-uncial  letter.  What  is  learned  thus 
far?  Merely  from  this  we  see  whence  we  derive  capital 
letters,  whence  we  derive  certain  uncial  forms  of  capital 
letters  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  black-letter  types,  and 
whence  we  derive  our  lower-case  alphabet.  Furthermore,  we 
learn  that  there  were  three  forms  of  writing —  a  formal,  less 
formal,  and  informal;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  in 
type,  capitals  answer  to  the  formal  square  capital  hands, 
lower-case  letters  to  the  less  formal  half-uncial  letter,  and 
italic  to  the  informal  later  Roman  cursive  hands.  The  square 
capital,  the  old  Roman  cursive,  the  uncial,  and  especially  the 
later  Roman  cursive  and  half-uncial  hands,  are  the  sources 
from  which  we  derive  our  present  type  alphabet. 

From  what  has  been  said  only  of  the  Roman  period, 
the  importance  of  all  the  different  epochs  of  the  history  of 
Latin  writing,  in  their  effect  upon  letter-forms,  may  be 
guessed.  But  we  are  not  considering  the  history  of  all  stages 
and  variations  of  Latin  writing  except  as  they  have  to  do 
more  directly  with  printing  types,  explain  the  shapes  which 
these  have  taken  on,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been 
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put.  We  need,  therefore,  only  touch  on  the  remaining  four 
great  groups  of  manuscript  hands : 

ii  the  national  hands; 

iii  the  Carolingian  minuscule; 

iv  the  Gothic  minuscule; 

v  Humanistic  writing  and  modern  Gothic  hands; 

— -hands  which  had  either  an  enormous  influence  on  the  let¬ 
ters  of  our  present  alphabet,  or  else  actually  survive  in  types 
in  daily  use. 

During  the  existenceof  the  Roman  Empire  different  west¬ 
ern  countries  continued  to  employ  Roman  cursive  writing. 
But  on  its  fall,  while  at  first  the  handwriting  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  scribes  preserved  more  or  less  the  old  traditional 
forms  of  uncial,  half-uncial,  etc.,  the  cursive  characters 
employed  for  literary  scripts  slowly  took  on,  in  various 
countries,  changes  analogous  to  those  which  the  Latin 
tongue  underwent  in  the  Romance  languages.  In  Italy  there 
was  an  old  Italian  cursive,  a  Curiale,  an  old  Italian  man¬ 
uscript  hand,  and  the  better-known  Beneventan  writing. 
These  were  all  Italian  hands,  but  were  all  derived  from  later 
Roman  cursive  writing.  They  were  also  all  minuscule 
hands.  In  France  their  equivalents  took  on  a  different  de¬ 
velopment  into  what  was  called  the  Merovingian  letter,  a 
French  national  hand  originally  derived  from  Roman  cur¬ 
sive  characters  but  with  marked,  though  slowly  developed, 
French  peculiarities.  The  Visigothic  writing  was  nothing 
more  than  the  Roman  hand  isolated  and  changed  by  the 
national  genius  of  Spain  into  its  characteristic  Spanish 
form.  What  were  called  the  Insular  hands  i.  e.,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Irish  —  had,  too,  whatever  their  origin,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  development  within  themselves  and  formed  a  partic¬ 
ular  style  of  writing  entirely  distinguishable  from  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  student  may  see  what  these  hands 
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were  by  consulting  facsimiles  of  Visigothic,  Merovingian, 
Franco-Lombardic,  and  Pre-Carolingian  writing.1  “In  the 
Visigothic  hand,”  says  "I  hompson,  —  and  the  same  is  true 
of  other  national  book-hands, —  “there  is  the  national  char¬ 
acter  inherent  in  the  script,  which,  quite  independently  of 
any  peculiar  forms  of  letters,  reveals  the  nationality  of  a 
handwriting  as  clearly  as  personal  handwriting  reveals  the 
individual.”  It  will  be  seen  later  that  this  is  true  of  the  na¬ 
tional  printing  types  which  succeeded  these  national  man¬ 
uscript-hands.  Roughly  speaking,  all  these  forms  of  letter 
were  what  in  type  we  call  “lower-case,”  though  in  them 
some  capital  forms  were  included.  These  national  hands  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  the  earliest  type-forms  in  their  respective 
countries ;  as,  for  instance,  in  certain  sorts  of  well-known 
black-letter  types  in  use  to-day,  which  are  directly  derived 
from  English  and  French  manuscripts. 

In  all  books  on  early  writing,  Carolingian  minuscules  are 
mentioned :  a  term  that  is  readily  comprehensible  if  it  be 
remembered  that  minuscule”  may  be  taken  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  as  meaning  merely  a  lower-case  letter,  and  that  “Caro¬ 
lingian”  indicates  the  epoch  of  Charles  the  Great,  otherwise 
Charlemagne.  This  ruler,  in  the  revival  of  learning  that 
marked  his  reign,  not  alone  collected  manuscripts  preserv¬ 
ing  works  of  antiquity,  but  in  copying  them  desired  that 
the  form  of  letter  adhered  to  as  a  model  by  scribes  should 
be  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  found.  This  was  effected 
by  a  partial  return  to  the  letter-forms  of  Roman  manu¬ 
scripts.2  As  has  been  happily  said  of  the  revival  of  classical 
forms  in  ornament  of  Louis  XVI’s  time:  “We  can  see  its 

1  Thompson,  facs.  115-131. 

2  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  revival  of  classical  literature  under 
Charlemagne  was  preceded  by  classical  studies  in  Ireland,  where  the  priest¬ 
hood  showed  an  instinct  for  the  preservation  of  classical  literature.  Their 
spread  as  missionaries  all  over  Europe  played  a  large  part  in  the  preserva- 
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inspiration  taken  from  the  classic  which  it  wished  to  re¬ 
produce,  together  with  its  fortunate  inability  to  do  so,  and 
its  consequently  successful  creation  of  something  entirely 
original  but  yet  filled  with  classic  spirit.” 

“The  reign  of  Charlemagne,”  says  Thompson,  “is  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  hand-writings  of  Western  Europe. 
With  the  revival  of  learning  naturally  came  a  reform  of  the 
writing  in  which  the  works  of  literature  were  to  be  made 
known.  A  decree  of  the  year  789  called  for  the  revision  of 
church-books;  and  this  work  naturally  brought  with  it  a 
great  activity  in  the  writing  schools  of  the  chief  monastic 
centres  of  France.  And  in  none  was  there  greater  activity 
than  at  Tours,  wThere,  under  the  rule  of  Alcuin  of  York, 
who  was  abbot  of  St.  Martin’s  from  796  to  804,  was  spe¬ 
cially  developed  the  exact  hand  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Carolingian  Minuscule.  .  .  .  The  general  prac¬ 
tice  followed  in  the  production  of  fine  mss.  in  this  school, 
and  no  doubt  in  other  contemporary  schools  also,  which  set 
the  fashion  for  the  future,  was  to  employ  majuscule  letters, 
either  capitals  or  uncials,  for  titles  and  other  ornamental 
parts  of  the  volume ;  for  the  general  text,  minuscule  script ; 
but  for  special  passages  which  it  was  desired  to  bring  into 
prominence,  such  as  tables  of  chapters,  prefaces,  and  intro¬ 
ductory  sentences  or  paragraphs  of  sections  of  the  work, 
a  handsome  style  of  writing  was  reserved  which  wras 
adapted  from  the  old  half-uncial  script  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.”1  This  last  served  the  purpose  of  what  a  printer 
would  to-day  call  “display  type.”2 

“The  immense  services  rendered  by  the  Carolingians  to 
the  Latin  classics  consist,  therefore,”  says  Hall,  “not  in  their 

tion  of  ancient  manuscripts.  The  monasteries  of  Bobbio,  near  Pavia,  and  St. 
(Tall,  near  Lake  Constance,  were  both  founded  by  Irish  priests.  Manuscripts 
executed  at  these  monasteries  are  important  in  the  history  of  paleography. 
1  Thompson,  p.  367.  2  Palcograjihie  Lcitine,  pi.  47. 
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attempts  at  recension  which  could  never  be  systematic, 
but  in  the  accuracy  with  which  they  copied  the  good  man¬ 
uscripts  which  were  still  accessible,  and  in  the  legibility 
of  the  script  in  which  they  copied  them.  The  last  service 
is  equally  important  with  the  first.  At  Tours,  Fleury,  Micy, 
and  elsewhere  in  France,  there  was  evolved  from  the  ugly 
Merovingian  script,  with  its  numberless  ligatures  and  con¬ 
tractions,  and  from  other  sources,  the  handwriting  known 
as  the  4  Caroline  minuscule.’  This  clear  and  beautiful  alpha¬ 
bet,  in  which  every  letter  is  distinctly  formed,  spread  rap¬ 
idly  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  the  parent  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  script  and  print  which  is  still  used  by  the  majority  of 
the  Western  nations.  The  difficulty  of  the  earlier  hands 
such  as  the  uncial  and  half-uncial  had  often  been  severely 
felt.  ...  If  a  difficult  handwriting  such  as  the  Irish  had  been 
widely  adopted  in  early  times  the  havoc  wrought  in  Latin 
texts  by  slovenly  monkish  scribes  during  the  later  period 
would  have  been  much  greater.  Even  the  painstaking  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  Renaissance  were  completely  at  a  loss  when  they 
were  confronted  with  the  Irish  hand  or  the  Lombardic  (e.g. 
in  Tacitus).  The  soundest  texts  —  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  fragments  of  greater  antiquity  that  are  preserved  — 
are  those  which  are  attested  by  manuscripts  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  The  succeeding  centuries  witness  only 
an  increase  in  corruption.”1 

The  “Carolingian  Reform”  is  important  to  us  because 
the  letter  then  adopted  furnished  a  model  for  the  types 
which  we  use  in  printing;  for  this  Carolingian  minuscule 
spread  throughout  France,  had  a  profound  influence  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  England,  became  the  dominant  handwriting  of 
western  Europe,  and  superseded  all  these  national  hand¬ 
writings  except  that  of  Ireland.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 

1  F.  W.  Hall’s  Comfianion  to  Classical  Texts,  Oxford,  1913,  pp.  89,  90. 
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land  in  the  tenth  century,  but  at  first,  apparently,  only  for 
Latin  texts.1  It  was  generally  adopted  in  England  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  became- common  in  Spain  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Its  characteristic  was  also  — 
for  Tours  —  to  banish  cursive  forms,  to  make  letters  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  to  avoid  ligatures  (or  if  ligatured,  the 
ligature  made  slight  changes  in  form),  and  to  spread  the 
letters.  It  is  obvious  that  these  tendencies  adapted  themselves 
to  movable  types  when  the  time  came  to  make  them.2 

But  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  “Even  with  this  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  the  reformed  hand,  uniformity  of  character 
could  not  be  ensured.  National  idiosyncrasies  show  them¬ 
selves  as  manifestly  in  the  different  scripts  of  different  people 
as  they  do  in  their  mental  and  moral  qualities ;  and  although 
the  Carolingian  minuscule  hand  formed  the  basis  of  all  mod¬ 
ern  writing  of  Western  Europe,  which  thus  started  with 
more  chance  of  uniformity  than  the  old  national  hands  .  .  . 
yet  the  national  character  of  each  country  soon  stamped  itself 
upon  the  adopted  script.  Thus  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  we 
have  again  a  second  series  of  national  hands  developed  from 
the  Carolingian  minuscule  and  clearly  distinguishable  from 
each  other.”3 

This  second  national  development  began  in  the  twelfth 
century.  “It  is  the  period  of  large  volumes,  with  writing  on  a 
large  scale,  and  adorned  with  initials  and  borders  of  bold  de¬ 
sign.  With  the  increasing  diffusion  of  literature,  mss.  rapidly 
multiplied,  and  now  the  book-hands  of  the  several  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  all  now  derived,  as  we  have  seen,  from 

1  Differentiations  were  made  between  the  kind  of  books  for  which  these  va¬ 
rious  hands  were  used.  Analogously,  in  the  beginnings  of  typography  certain 
types  were  used  for  one  kind  of  book  and  others  for  another  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  taste  but  as  a  matter  of  tradition. 

2  Paleografihie  Latine,  pis.  47,  51,  52,  60,  and  Thompson,  facs.  132,  133. 

3  Thompson,  p.  403. 
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the  Carolingian  minuscule,  exhibit  their  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  ;  each  one  developing  its  own  national  style  and,  in 
course  of  time,  diverging  more  and  more  from  the  rest.  The 
mss.  of  the  northern  countries  of  Western  Europe  are  now 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  south;  the  book-hands 
of  England,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries  being  modelled 
on  one  pattern,  and,  especially  at  first,  bearing  a  family  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  other;  and  those  of  Italy,  Southern  France, 
and  the  Peninsula  being  of  a  type  which  was  the  creation  of 
the  Italian  scribes.  The  German  script,  which  belongs  to  the 
northern  group,  rather  holds  a  place  by  itself,  being  gener¬ 
ally  of  less  graceful  character  than  the  others.” 1 

The  Gothic  minuscule  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  nothing 
more  than  an  angular  form  of  lower-case  black-letter,  the 
intermediate  result  of  this  second  national  development.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  pointed  shape,  by  letters  which  are 
taller  than  they  are  wide,  and  by  their  closeness  to  each 
other.  “This  form  of  writing,”  says  Steffens,  in  a  passage 
which  is  full  of  interest,  “developed  little  by  little,  and  in¬ 
sensibly,  at  the  precise  period  at  which,  in  architecture,  the 
round  arch  gave  place  to  the  ogee.”  He  adds  that  “just  as 
Gothic  architecture  had  in  each  country  certain  special 
characteristics,  so  did  Gothic  writing  receive  everywhere 
a  national  impress.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  humanists 
returned  to  the  Carolingian  writing,  and  it  was  they  who 
gave  to  pointed  writing  (as  they  did  to  the  Ogival  style  of 
architecture)  the  name  of  Gothic;  that  is  to  say,  barba¬ 
rous.” 2  In  these  various  forms  of  writing  are  the  precursors 
of  black-letter  types  which  we  shall  meet  later  on.3  It  cannot 

1  Thompson,  p.  436. 

2  This  supports  what  has  been  already  suggested  —  that  typography  and  cal¬ 
ligraphy  are  closely  related  to  the  decorative  and  architectural  feeling  of 
their  time. 

3  Paleogra/ihie  Latine,  pis.  101,  104,  106,  109  (Cicero),  111. 
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be  made  too  clear  that  there  was  no  gap  between  the  earliest 
types  and  the  Gothic  minuscule  characters  of  manuscripts  of 
the  time  immediately  preceding  them;  and  that  the  reason 
the  earliest  German  printing  types  were  what  they  were,  was 
because  German  manuscripts  were  what  they  were,  and  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  early  types  of  other  countries.1 

Finally,  we  come  to  Humanistic  writing  and  modern 
Gothic  hands ;  for  from  the  fourteenth  century  there  were 
in  western  Europe  these  two  schools  of  writing.  The  Hu¬ 
manistic  writing  was  round,  and  was  a  revival  of  the  old 
Carolingian  minuscule  hand  as  then  understood.  The  Gothic 
or  black-letter  hand  was  pointed  and  was  a  survival  of  the 
Gothic  minuscule  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Humanistic  hand  was  a  logical  result  of  the  revival 
of  learning  at  the  Renaissance.  In  their  demand  for  the  works 
of  antiquity  the  Humanists  began  to  revive  the  Carolingian 
minuscule  in  which  these  works  had  earlier  been  copied,  and 
their  versions  of  it  furnished  the  basis  of  our  roman  type 
to-day.2  It  was  a  clear,  readable  hand,  which  grew  more  and 

1  To  trace  more  fully  the  stages  by  which  the  mediaeval  minuscule  book- 
hand,  derived  from  the  Carolingian  minuscule,  evolved  into  a  black-letter 
hand,  the  student  is  advised  to  consult  Thompson’s  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeo¬ 
graphy,  facs.  157-201,  noting  specially  facsimiles  186,  187,  188,  191,  192, 
193,  194,  199,  for  their  resemblance  to  early  black-letter  printing  types. 

2  There  were  two  revivals  :  first,  that  of  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  century; 
second,  that  of  the  Italian  Humanists  at  the  Renaissance,  “which  period,” 
says  Hall,  “may  conveniently  be  taken  to  extend  from  the  age  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  to  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  Y  in  1527.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  classical  literatures  would  have  perished  but  for  that 
revival.  Both,  however,  were  at  a  critical  period  of  their  history.  Latin  might 
have  suffered  irreparable  losses  from  the  continuance  of  mediaeval  neglect, 
while  Greek  literature,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  was  but  little  affected 
by  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  might  have  been  gravely  impaired  by 
that  disaster,  had  not  the  study  of  Greek  been  transplanted  from  Byzantium 
to  Italy  at  least  a  century  before  the  final  victory  of  the  Turks.  ’  ’  (Hall’s  Com¬ 
panion  to  Classical  Texts ,  p.  97.)  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts  from  the  Age  of  Charlemagne  up  to 
and  during  the  Italian  Renaissance,  see  Chapters  IV  and  Y. 
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more  in  favour,  though  for  a  long  time  used  only  for  secu¬ 
lar  literature;  black-letter  alone  being  considered  proper  for 
sacred  literature.  It  had  various  names,  being  called  in  Ital¬ 
ian  “Antiqua”  (the  name  adopted  by  printers),  although 
paleographers  preferred  to  call  it  “handwriting  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance”  or  the  “Humanistic  hand.” Its  roundness  seemed 
to  be  an  Italian  tendency.1  In  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  earliest  examples  of  this  Italian  hand  are  found; 
and  by  1465,  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,at  the  first  printing- 
house  set  up  in  Italy,  showed  the  influence  of  this  Human¬ 
istic  writing  in  their  semi-gothic  types,  which  they  soon 
abandoned  for  a  distinctly  roman  letter.  In  this  they  were 
followed  by  many  other  printers,  and  thus  the  roman  types 
spread  all  over  Europe.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  these  roman  types 
(like  Italian  handwriting)  have  been  employed  only  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century.  In  Germany  to-day  the  roman 
letter  is  used  only  for  certain  classes  of  literature — that  be¬ 
ing  the  only  important  country  where  a  debased  mediaeval 
book-hand,  translated  into  type,  still  persists. 

Plumanistic  writing  was,  of  course,  subdivided  into 
groups,  as  were  all  such  schools  of  writing.  There  was  a 
Humanistic  writing  for  books  which  was  at  its  best  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  which,  by  the  sixteenth  century, 
printing  type  had  driven  out.2  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
examples  of  the  Carolingian  minuscule  with  the  Human¬ 
istic  hand  based  upon  it.3  Then  there  was  a  Humanistic 
cursive  —  a  flowing  form  of  the  straighter  Humanistic 
Roman,  inclined  as  in  writing,4  and  for  which  there  seems 

1  Even  in  Italian  Gothic  hands  of  the  period  a  much  greater  roundness  was 
preserved  than  in  most  other  national  Gothic  texts  (Thompson,  fac.  194)  . 

2  Paleografihie  Latine ,  pi.  115. 

3  Ibid.  Compare  pis.  60  and  115.  *  Ibid.,  pi.  116. 
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to  have  been  no  model  in  the  Carolingian  minuscule.  Spread- 
ins:  through  Italy  as  a  cursive  letter,  this  later  became  the 
common  handwriting  of  all  countries  which  had  adopted 
for  books  the  Humanistic  form  of  Roman  letter.  Aldus 
based  his  italic  printing  types  on  this  Humanistic  cursive 
letter,  and  all  italic  types  are  based  on  it.  The  handwriting 
which  we  employ  to-day  and  the  tasteless,  typographical 
script  equivalent  thereto,  is  simply  the  cursive  of  our  own 
time  and  country. 

Nothing  more  need  be  considered,  except  so-called  mod¬ 
ern  Gothic  writing.  This  modern  Gothic  writing  was  a  cur¬ 
sive  form  of  black-letter.  After  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
old  formal  pointed  Gothic  book-hands  were  given  up  by 
scribes  and  transmuted  into  type-forms.  Such  books  as  were 
written,  were  in  a  cursive  Gothic  hand,  which,  like  the  na¬ 
tional  book-hands,  developed  characteristic  national  traits. 
The  French  lettre  bcitarde,1  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
of  these  Gothic  cursives,  was,  however,  soon  rendered  into 
type;  and  in  England  the  same  letter  in  coarser  form  and 
equivalents  of  the  most  popular  current  English  hands  were 
likewise  adapted  to  typography.  The  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  English  Gothic  vernacular  book-hands2  and  the  ear¬ 
liest  English  types  is  obvious  if  we  compare  Thompson’s 
reproduction  of  the  page  of  a  Wycliffite  Bible,  written  be¬ 
fore  1397, 3  and  the  lettre  de  forme  used  by  Caxton  in  his 
Boethius.4  Thompson  also  shows  a  page  of  a  manuscript 
Chaucer  of  about  1400, 5  which  in  writing  is  very  like  the 
types  Caxton  used  in  his  Ars  Monendi .6  An  early  fifteenth 

1  Thompson,  fac.  196.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  472-490.  3  Ibid.,  fac.  209. 

4  Duff  (E.  Gordon),  Early  English  Printing.  A  Series  of  Facsimiles  of  all 
the  Ty/ies  used  in  England  during  the  XVth  Century,  etc.  London,  1896, 

pi.  II. 

5  Thompson,  fac.  210. 

°  Gordon  Duff,  pi.  VII,  second  type  in  lower  facsimile. 
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century  manuscript  of  Occleve1  also  suggests  early  Eng¬ 
lish  typography.  The  Netherland  printers’  uncouth  fonts 
closely  followed  the  equally  uncouth  writing  of  their  locality 
and  time.  And  as  for  Germany  (as  has  been  said),  its  pres¬ 
ent  type  is  simply  a  survival  of  the  early  German  cursive 
Gothic,  in  a  debased  form  ;2  for  in  other  European  countries 
this  cursive  Gothic  letter  was,  fortunately,  superseded  by 
Humanistic  writing.  “If  Humanistic  writing  had  not  been 
adopted,”  says  Steffens,  “ to-day,  according  to  all  probability 
we  should  have  a  great  number  of  different  national  writ¬ 
ings,  difficult  to  read,  just  as  in  the  early  mediaeval  days 
before  the  Carolingian  minuscule  had  come  to  supplant  the 
national  hands.”3 

To  recapitulate  :  there  were  in  use  among  the  Romans 
divers  forms  of  writing,  which  continued,  with  various  de¬ 
velopments,  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Then 
these  forms  developed  still  further  in  character,  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  national  genius.  Some  of  these 
forms,  through  their  fitness,  survived ;  others  perished.  The 
roman  character  that  we  employ  to-day  is  the  offspring 
of  a  form  of  letter  partly  revived  from  antique  days  by 
Charlemagne  and  partly  the  creation  of  its  period.  The 
splendid  hand  of  this  revival  after  a  time  again  yielded  to  the 
play  of  national  influences.  A  second  time  revived  at  the  Re¬ 
naissance — a  second  time  revived  through  this  same  devo¬ 
tion  to  classical  learning — on  the  invention  of  printing,  this 

1  Thompson,  fac.  212. 

2  Paleografihie  Latine,  pi.  121. 

3  In  addition  to  the  hands  employed  for  books,  there  were  a  certain  number 
of  Gothic  hands  employed  for  documents  —  such  as  the  French  Civilite,  etc. 

(■ Paleografihie  Latine ,  pi.  119)  —  which  were  occasionally  rendered  into 
fonts  of  printing-  type ;  but  they  were  uncommon  and  held  much  the  same 
position  in  reference  to  type  then,  that  modem  script  types  hold  to  other  types 
now. 
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letter  was  transmuted  into  type  and  became  the  roman  letter 
of  our  modern  printing.1  In  ancient  times,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  the  period  immediately  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  we  can  seem,  too,  to  trace  three  forms  of  writing : 
the  formal,  to  which  in  type  our  capital  letter  answers;  the 
less  formal,  to  which  our  lower-case  type  is  equivalent ;  and 
the  epistolary  or  cursive,  which  is  now  rendered  into  type 
called  “italic.”  Broadly  speaking,  all  types,  like  all  hand¬ 
writings,  fall  into  these  classes.  What  we  have  now  to  know, 
therefore,  is  about  these  three  great  classes  of  types,  at 
various  periods,  and  in  their  different  forms,  down  to  our 
own  day. 

1  The  reader  should  examine  throughout  StefFens’s  Paleogra.fi/iie  Latine,  in 
the  French  edition  cited,  and  the  less  conveniently  arranged,  but  more  avail¬ 
able  volume,  Thompson’s  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Pa/aeografihy.  On 
these  two  works  most  of  this  chapter  is  based. 


CHAPTER  IV 

TYPE  AND  TYPE-FORMS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

IN  GERMANY 

THE  next  step  in  the  study  of  type  is  to  learn  to 
recognize  the  various  forms  or  “tribes”  of  type 
and  the  subtle  differentiations  between  varieties  of 
the  same  general  form  of  type-face.  These  differences  are 
very  slight ;  often  to  the  casual  observer  no  differences  ap¬ 
pear.  There  is  no  way  to  learn  to  recognize  them  except  by 
training  the  eye.  There  is  no  better  way  to  train  the  eye  than 
to  familiarize  it  with  the  type-forms  common  to  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  countries  where  printing  was  then  practised, 
and  to  follow  this  by  an  examination  of  the  type-forms  of 
these  same  countries  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  By  the  time  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
arrived  at,  one  will  be  fitted  to  consider  intelligently  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  types  in  use  to-day.  For 
unless  we  know  the  history  of  early  type-forms,  we  cannot 
choose,  nor  have  adequate  reasons  for  choosing,  the  good 
types  which  should  equip  a  modern  composing-room.  This 
is  true,  because  much  type  to-day  which  seems  desirable  to 
the  novice,  to  a  trained  eye  is  merely  a  corrupt  version  of 
older  and  better  types ;  and  also  because  unless  we  know 
something  of  the  historical  and  literary  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  certain  type-forms,  we  shall  not  have  a  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  in  their  use — that  sense  which  prevents 
a  man  from  printing  the  Marseillaise  in  German  fraktur,  or 
the  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  in  French  black-letter.  Then,  too, 
we  must  learn  to  know  where  modern  type-forms  stand  in 
reference  to  earlier  type-forms,  if  we  are  not  to  give  undue 
importance  to  various  modern  types;  just  as  we  must  know 
where  the  earliest  types  stand  in  relation  to  the  manuscripts 
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which  preceded  them.1  It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  said: 
aA  Calf  is  a  Big  Beast,  until  you  see  a  Cow !” 

This  detailed  historical  study  of  type-forms  is  of  such 
practical  value,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  inflict  it  upon  the 
reader,  although,  before  he  has  finished,  he  will  no  doubt 
wonder  where  he  is  “coming  out and  wonder,  too,  if  there 
be  no  shorter  way  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge. 

Less  than  thirty-five  years — from  1454  to  1487  —  cov¬ 
ered  the  spread  of  printing,  as  we  now  know  the  process, 
throughout  Europe.  The  dates  at  which  it  was  introduced 
into  the  various  countries  were  as  follows:  about  the  year 
1454  in  Germany;  in  1465  in  Italy;  in  1468  in  Switzerland; 
in  1470  in  France;  in  1473  in  Holland — if  we  except  the 
Speculum  and  “  Costeriana,”  which  were  executed  before 
that  time;  in  Belgium  in  1473;  Austria-Hungary,  1473; 
Spain,  1474;  England,  1477;  Denmark,  1482;  Sweden, 
1483 ;  and  Portugal,  1487. 

The  type-forms  used  in  the  fifteenth  century  fall  into 
two  classes:  Gothic  (a  corrupt  national  following  of  the 
Carolingian  minuscule), which  was  used  earliest,  and  Roman 
(a  fairly  faithful  return  to  the  Carolingian  minuscule),  which 

1  As  a  study  in  “comparative  typography,”  it  is  useful  to  see  how  the  same 
book  was  printed  at  different  periods,  and  any  student  who  will  select  an  eai  ly 
and  famous  book,  like  the  Infevno  or  Dcccithgtotl ,  in  a  first  edition,  and  com¬ 
pare  successive  editions  with  it,  will  find  that  the  different  editions  furnish 
almost  a  history  of  typography.  The  more  characteristically  national  the  book, 
the  better  it  is  for  purposes  of  comparison  of  styles  in  the  national  ty  pography 
which  it  represents.  But  in  comparing  the  printing  of  various  countries,  it  is 
better  for  the  student  to  choose  a  classic  which  belongs  to  the  literature  of 
them  all  —  like  the  texts  of  Horace,  Virgil,  or  Cicero.  In  this  way  one  may 
study  typography  both  “  perpendicularly  ’’and  “  horizontally  ’’  —  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  where  we  take  a  given  book  of  an  early  date  and  trace  its  progress 
chronologically;  and  horizontally,  where  we  look  at  its  editions  in  various 
countries  at  the  same  epoch.  The  special  collections  of  the  works  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  author,  found  in  most  large  libraries,  are  very  illuminating  when  used  in 

this  way. 
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came  in  later.  By  Gothic ,  the  mediaeval  text  or  black-letter 
is  always  meant} 

Fifteenth  century  Gothic  type-forms  may  be  roughly 
subdivided  into  Pointed,  sometimes  called  lettre  de  forme; 
Round,  sometimes  called  lettre  de  somme ,  and  a  vernacular 
Cursive  black-letter,  like  the  French  lettre  batarde.  Although 
our  examples  are  the  English  lettre  de  forme  ( fig .  8),  and 
the  t  rench  lettre  de  somme  ( fig .  9)  and  lettre  batarde  {fig.  10), 
they  show  the  characteristics  of  these  types  sufficiently 
for  our  purpose.  These  three  type-forms  were  the  black- 
letter  equivalents  of  the  formal,  less  formal,  and  cursive 
manuscript-hands  of  the  Roman  period.  Between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gothic  type-families  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  is  the  same  likeness  that  appears  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  period  immediately  before  the  invention  of  printing; 
and,  too,  much  the  same  divergencies. 

Roman  forms  of  type  of  this  period  may  be  divided  into 
Transitional  (from  Gothic  to  Roman)  and  pure  Roman,  the 
precursor  of  the  types  we  now  commonly  use. 

The  first  type  employed  in  Germany  was  a  gothic  or  black- 
letter  character.  The  earliest  dated  piece  of  printing  from 
German  gothic  type  known  is  the  Letters  of  Indulgence, 
issued  at  Mainz  in  1454.  This  indulgence  was  granted  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V  to  all  Christians  who,  during  three  years 
preceding,  had  given  money  to  help  on  the  war  against  the 
Turks.  The  agents  who  sold  manuscript  copies,  which  were 
brought  out  in  the  early  months  of  the  same  year  (1454), 
apparently  had  heard,  meanwhile,  of  printing,  and  recog¬ 
nized  its  utility  for  producing  leaflets  of  this  sort  in  quantity. 

1  What  is  called  £  £  gothic  ’  ’  by  type-founders  has  no  relation  to  any  Gothic 
style;  and  is  purely  an  arbitrary  name  —  unless  it  hints  at  the  artistic  abili¬ 
ties  of  its  inventors.  It  is  nothing  but  a  diagram  of  a  letter — all  qualities  of 
design  having  been  left  out. 


IDomine  omnipotens,  IDeus  patrum  nostrorum 
abrabam,  et  Isaac  ct  Jacob,  ct  semtnis  eotum  justi, 
qutfecisti  coelumet  tertam  cum  omni  ornatu  corum; 
qui  ligasti  maretierbo  pracccpti  tui;  qui  conclusisti 
abpssum,  et  signasti  cam  tettibili  et  lautiabili  no* 
mine  tuo;  quern  omnia  patient  et  tremttnt  a  tiultu 
tiirtutis  tuae,  quia  importabilis  est  magniQcentia 
gloriae  tuae,  et  insustentabilis  ira  comminationis 
tuae  super  peccatotes;  immensa  tiero  et  intiestiga* 

8.  Lettre  de  Forme 

Pominc  omnipotens,  Pcus  patrum  nostrorum  Sbral?am,  ct  Jsaac  ct  "Jacob,  ct 
semints  corum  fusti,  qui  fccisri  ccelum  ct  terrain  cum  omni  ornatu  eorum;  qui 
ligasti  marc  verbo  prazeepti  tui;  qui  conclusisti  abf ssutn,  ct  signasti  cam  ter  / 
ribili  ct  laudabtlt  nomine  tuo;  quetn  omnia  pavent  ct  trcmuut  a  rultu  virtutis 
tua:,  quia  importabilis  cst  magnificcnriagloria;  nice,  et  insustentabilis  ira  com// 
minationis  tux  super  pcccatorcs;  immensa  vero  ct  investigabilis  miscricordia 
promissionis  tuce;  quontam  tu  cs  ^DominuOy  altissimus,  bcuiguus,  lougamiuis, 
et  multum  miscricors,  ct  pcenitcus  super  malitias  l?ominum.  Xu ,  Pominc, 
secundum  multttudtnem  bonitatis  tuee  promisisti  poenitentiam  ct  remissionem 
tis,  qui  pcccavcrunt  tibi,  et  multitudinc  miscrationum  tuarum  deer evisti  peeni// 
tcutiam  pcccatoribus  in  salutcm.  Xu  igitur,  JDomiuc  Pcus  justorum,  non  posu// 
isti  pceuiteutiam  fustis,  Sbraljam,  ct  Jsaac  ct  Jacob,  iis,  qui  tibi  non  pcccave// 
runt;  sed  posuisti  pccnitcntiam  propter  me  peccatorcm,  quouiam  pcccavi,  super 

9.  Lettre  de  Somme 

Pontine  omnipotene,  ©cue  patrum  noetrorum  Jl6ra$am, 
ct  Jeaac  ct  3!aco6,  ct  eeminie  corum  justi,  qui  fccieti  ccefitm 
ct  terram  cum  omni  ornatu  corum;  qui  figasti  marc  ver6o 
pr®cepti  tui;  qui  concfueieti  a6peeum,  ct  eignaeti  cam 
terri6ifi  ct  fau5a6ifi  nomine  tuo;  quern  omnia  pavent  ct  tm 
munt  a  vuftu  virtutie  tu®,  quia  importa6ifie  C6t  magnify 
centia  gfori®  tu®,  ct  ineuetenta6ifie  ira  comminationi6 
tu®  euper  pcccatorce;  immenea  vero  ct  inveetiga6ifie 
miecricorbia  promieeionie  tu® :  quoniam  tuce  ©ominue, 
aftieeimue,  6enignue,  fongaminie,  ct  muftum  miecricore, 

10.  Lettre  Batarde 
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So  they  ordered  copies  of  the  Indulgence  in  two  styles  :  one 
set  in  30-line  form,  of  which  there  were  three  issues  —  one 
in  1454  and  two  in  1455  (jig.  ll),  the  other  in  31  lines,  of 
which  four  issues  are  known  —  three  dated  1454  and  one 
1455  (jig.  12).  The  gothic  type  was  of  two  sizes  :  the  larger 
and  more  pointed  being  used  for  head-lines  and  important 
words,  and  a  smaller,  rounder  type  for  the  text.  Blanks  were 
left  to  be  filled  in  with  names,  etc.  In  the  30-line  Letter  of  In¬ 
dulgence1  this  larger  character  appears  to  be  the  type  used 
in  the  36-line  Bible,  printed  not  later  than  1461,  at  Mainz 
(jig.  13).  The  larger  type  in  the  31-line  Indulgence  is  very 
much  like  that  used  in  the  42-line  Bible  commonly  ascribed 
to  Gutenberg,  but  printed,  perhaps,  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
at  Mainz  about  14552  (jig.  14).  This  book,  which  it  took 
several  years  to  complete,  was  in  process,  it  is  supposed,  at 
the  time  the  Indulgences  were  printed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pointed  or  Gothic  than  this  large  black-letter  Bible  type 
copied  from  the  German  manuscripts  of  the  period.  It  is  the 
characteristic  form  of  the  earliest  gothic  type-letter  of  Ger¬ 
many.3  The  Germans  called  this  kind  of  lettre  de  forme 

1  Facsimiles  from  Early  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum ,  London, 
1897,  facs.  3,  4,  which  show  Indulgences  in  complete  form. 

2  Burger’s  Monumenta  Germanise  et  Italise  Tyfiografihica ,  Berlin,  1913, 
pi.  137,  for  facsimile  of  entire  page  with  rubrication. 

Facsimiles  of  the  types  used  in  incunabula  are  contained  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Books  printed  in  the  XVth  Century  nmv  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  British  Aluseum  contains  about  nine  thousand  books  pi  mted 
before  1500.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  six  parts,  and  four  parts  are  now 
published:  I,  Xylographies  and  books  printed  with  types  at  Mainz,  Strass- 
burg,  Bamberg,  and  Cologne  (with  29  plates  showing  240  types)  .II,  Germany: 
Eltvil  to  Trier  (30  plates  showing  254  types)  .  Ill,  Germany:  Leipzig-Pforz- 
heim,  German-speaking  Switzerland  and  Austria-Hungary  ( 1 8  plates  show¬ 
ing  175  types)  .  IV,  Italy:  Subiaco  and  Rome  (13  plates  showing  110  types)  . 
The  facsimiles  in  most  cases  give  only  a  few  lines  of  type;  so,  as  its  intro¬ 
duction  admits,  “those  who  would  know  the  glories  of  early  printing  must 
consult  Burger’s  Monumenta .”  But  it  can  be  used  where  Burger  is  deficient 
or  not  available. 

'  Paleographie  Latine ,  1910,  pis.  104,  111. 
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“textur  ”  —  because  the  effect  of  a  page  set  in  it  was  like  a 
tissue  or  weave.  It  afterward  was  simplified  into  the  type 
called  “fraktur.”  The  smaller  type  of  the  Indulgences,  which 
is  a  rounder  black-letter,  has  certain  peculiarities  later  found 
in  “ sell wabacher”  fonts  {figs.  11  and  12). 

A  book  which  shows  clearly  the  form  of  the  early  gothic 
types  of  Germany  is  the  famous  Latin  Psalter  printed  by 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  at  Mainz,  August  14,  1457  —  the  first 
book  to  which  the  printers  put  their  names  and  date  of 
publication.  This  monumental  volume  shows  a  larger  letter 
than  the  42-line  Bible,  but  of  much  the  same  pointed  Gothic 
form1  {jig.  15).  The  famous  decorated  initials  were  probably 
stamped  in  after  the  pages  were  printed,  one  stamping  be¬ 
ing  used  for  the  blue  and  the  other  for  the  red  impression. 

The  same  sort  of  letter  is  shown  in  a  Missal  printed  at 
Bamberg  by  Sensenschmid  in  1488,  in  type  a  size  between 
that  of  the  Mainz  Psalter  and  the  42-line  Bible.2  There  are 
other  examples  much  like  it,  such  as  the  Missale  Salisburg- 
ense  printed  at  Nuremberg  by  Stuchs  in  1492, 3  and  the 
Mainz  printer  Neumeister’s  edition  of  Turrecremata’silfct/- 
itationes  of  1479.4  These  all  show  the  pointed,  angular  black- 
letter  of  Germany,  the  earliest  form  of  type  used  there.  The 
larger  types  of  this  kind  were  generally  intended  for  folio 
volumes  used  in  the  offices  of  the  Church  ;  some  of  the  char¬ 
acters  which  appear  in  the  Bamberg  Missal  of  148 15  being 
almost  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high.  Such  volumes  are 
rough  in  execution  compared  with  manuscripts,  yet  never¬ 
theless  magnificent  in  effect. 

1  Druckschriften  des  XV  bis  XVIII  Jahrhunderts,  Berlin,  Reichsdruckerei, 
1884-87,  pis.  61,  62,  63. 

2  Ibid .,  pi.  25.  3  Burger,  pi.  117.  4 Ibid.,  pi.  76. 

6  Ibid.,  pi.  105.  The  right-hand  plate  shows  a  reproduction  of  part  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass.  Its  ordinary  pages  are  printed  in  a  type  much  more 
Italian  or  Spanish  than  German  in  character,  and  of  different  design. 
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12.  Portion  of  31-line  Letters  of  Indulgence ,  Mainz ,  1455 
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tt  ut  aipliraiit  aCi  taftta  iutro « 
rmn:tt  ptutttft  cos  fubtto*£t 
filt?  qut  team  d  ant  team  illif 
butts*£c  aubiutt  iubas:i  fitt* 
rcpnpMiDtcccspmtttEairtU' 
ran  cicra'fliu  regis :  qut  cram 
m  aitnnau  -£bbut  rat  btfptn 
fits  teat  detritus  a  rates  •  Et 
uruit  gattriae  f raflta  rate  not' 
turn  ntmtnr  tnumtMA  qntrt  - 
bat  cos  in  ntonnte:  qrit  bijrit: 
fugiutbij  anobre-tt  tumbi* 
tsfadus  rteatparutt  tubas 
in  tampa  ra  trite  ttiflite  tttroq 
tantutqut  ttgutnrta  i  glabtof 
non  batebat'iit  ottttut  rafira 
gtntiu  oalibarct  loritatus  t  r- 
quitatus  tnrimutu  toru:ttbtt 
imfi  ab  prditMir  att  tubas  ut> 
ris  qut  fttu  teat-  He  rintutriri^ 


13.  Type  of  36-line  Bible ,  Mainz ,  not  later  than  1461 
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jEuofc  tu  auixt0£t  bauibrtefcmbit  in 
prefttriu^tiiftijm  aurnn  utnimtta 
btffuflt  funt  in  uailt  rapbahmft  to* 
fuluit  bamb  bnm  bitmap  atatB 
an  pbill&ijnntt  fi  babia  toa  f  manu 
mta  t  ft  birit  Una  ab  bauib.JMtmtt: 
pa  ttatrna  babo  pbili&ijm  in  manu 
tua  JCtnit  ttgo  bamb  ab  baalpbara* 
fnnrtt  jrttufftt  ton  ibi  tt  btrit.ibiuifit 
bna  inimiroa  mtoa  torn  tunlitut  bi* 
nibnnt  aputproptora  ooratu  t  no* 
mm  loti  illi?  baalpbarafnm  J&:  rdip* 
runt  ibi  frulptilia  Fua:p  mintauibtt 
uiri  tP.  ft  abbitmmt  abbot  pbilifti* 
im  nt  afcmbttmtrtt  biffufli  Cut  t  milt 
rapbaim*£bfulmt  autcbauib  bnm. 
M  afrmba  totta  pbili  tea:*  mW 
toa  in  manna  mtaa^lDm  rnbitjKb 
altmbaa  totta  toa  ftb  pira  poll  ttrgu 
torn  :*  omita  ab  toa  rtabufo  piroru. 
ft  ru  aubittia  ronttu  tlamoria  gta* 
btctta  t  tatunttt  pirop  tut  imbta  pirn: 
pa  tut  tgttbitt  bna  a  tt  fatic  tua:  ut  p* 


14.  Type  of  42-line  Bible ,  Mainz ,  c.  14 55 


15.  Type  used  in  Latin  Psalter:  Fust  and  Schaeffer 

Mainz,  14  57 
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Koberger  of  Nuremberg  used,  about  1480,  a  type  less 
pointed  than  the  first  gothic  types,  reminding  one  a  little  of 
the  early  black-letter  types  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  reproduc¬ 
tion  here  shown  {fig.  16)  is  interesting  not  only  for  its  type 
but  because  it  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  earliest  advertis¬ 
ing  circulars.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  printers  and  book¬ 
sellers  who  did  business  in  a  large  way  put  agents  “on  the 
road”  with  a  stock  of  their  books,  and  circulars  for  distri¬ 
bution.  This  particular  sheet  advertised  a  theological  work 
by  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  its  writer,  after 
praising  literature  in  general,  says  that,  theology  being  the 
crown  of  all  sciences,  the  author  wrote  this  monumental 
Summa  Theologica ;  that  until  then,  readers  could  not  afford 
to  buy  the  expensive  manuscripts  of  the  work,  and  printers, 
owing  to  its  enormous  length,  had  been  afraid  to  publish  it. 
But  at  last  its  printing  had  been  accomplished  by  Koberger 
and  the  “long-felt  want ’’(sacred  to  advertisements)  had  been 
filled  !  Quite  in  the  modern  manner,  it  is  stated  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  printed  in  the  same  type  as  the  book,  and  that 
if  any  one  wishes  to  buy  the  volume,  he  can  do  so  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  inn,  where  the  agent  has  lodgings.  So  it  would  appear 
that  travelling  salesmen  and  book  canvassers  are  no  new 
thing ! 1 

Besides  the  pointed  gothic  type,  or  lettre  de  forme ,  used  in 
Germany,  there  was  a  rounder  gothic  type  known  as  lettre 
de  somme. 2  Examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Mainz  Catholicon , 
printed  probably  by  Gutenberg,  in  1460  {fig.  17),  and  in 
the  Rationale  Divinomm  Ofiiciorum  by  Durandus,  printed 

1  For  reproductions  of  similar  early  advertisements,  see  Burger’s  Buchhand- 
leranzeigen  des  15.  Jahrhunderts .  Leipsic,1907.  The  earliest  printed  book  ad¬ 
vertisement  known  is  that  of  Heinrich  Eggestein  of  Strassburg,  issued  in  1 466. 

2  The  lettre  de  somme  is  said  (without  much  authority)  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Summa  of  St. Thomas  Aquinas,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other  scho¬ 
lastic  works,  it  was  early  employed. 
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by  Fust  and  Schoeffer  in  1459.1  The  lettre  de  somme  was 
copied  from  less  studied  and  formal  book-hands,  and  was  less 
massive  in  effect  than  the  pointed  lettre  de  forme .  For  con¬ 
venience  it  may  be  called  a  “round  gothic  type.”  In  a  sense 
this  letter-form  was  transitional,  for  by  extending  its  design 
a  little  further  toward  modern  ideas  of  clearness,  a  resem¬ 
blance  exists  between  this  round  gothic  type  of  the  Catholi- 
con  and  the  gothicized  roman  invented  by  those  German 
printers  who  became  influenced  by  Italian  models. 

In  addition  to  pointed  and  round  black-letter  types,  Ger¬ 
man  printers  had  a  vernacular  type  —  intended  primarily 
for  printing  books  in  German  —  later  commonly  known  as 
“schwabacher.”  Some  elements  of  this  type  maybe  seen  in 
Koberger’s  German  Bible  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1483, 
in  which  we  find  the  looped  b,  d,  h,  1,  the  tailed  f  and  s,  etc., 
characteristic  of  schwabacher  fonts.2  We  may  see  it  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  form  which  is  clearly  different  from  the  pointed 
fraktur,  in  Peter  Schoefler’s  Hortus  Sanitatis  ( fg .  18), 
printed  at  Mainz  in  1485.  It  flowered  into  the  type  now  re¬ 
cognizable  as  schwabacher  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Although  intended  for  books  in  German,  it  was 
used  for  many  Latin  books  as  well. 

Thus  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  tendency  in 
German  gothic  types  toward  the  forms  of  letter  which  we 
associate  with  German  text  of  to-day — a  tendency  show¬ 
ing  itself  in  German  manuscripts  very  early  and  persist¬ 
ently.  Andreae’s  Baum  der  Gesippschaft ,  issued  at  Augsburg 
by  Johann  Baemler  in  1474,  was  printed  in  a  pointed  letter 
which  shows  a  form  distinctly  German  as  we  now  under¬ 
stand  the  term  {Jig.  19).  This  is  markedly  shown,  too,  in 
the  rounder  type-forms  employed  in  Koberger’s  German 

1  Drue  ksc  hr  if  ten,  pi.  41;  or  Burger,  pi.  73. 

2  Burger,  pi.  20. 


cui5  fubnotatum  IDendttozem  babitun  largtflimum . 


£um  plurimo?  pbo?  fniafit.oibua  in  actonitomaioze  cura  abbibeda  efle.ot  mts 
ppetuitaee  pftare  pofiim'\*  ad  bac  quite  p&qnda.^libet  moztalie  tenet  totia  urn* 
bueinfudare.&riet  afleq  pofle.a  nrie  maiozito  crebitG  ezfifingtta  mebitatoniba 
opibufq3  boneftifozaaccuratiffime  pponaf.£>ed  in  bmoi  pUma?  affectonu  gen  £ 
a  nonullia  iliuftrito  wria.buiufcemoi  gib  biuerfo  calle  qfita  eft.na5  ab  alije  pbis 
naf  alia.ot  platoe  ec  areftoeeleralija  mozatV  vt  fenecamonullia  poemata.ot  fama 1 
e  be  bornero  <i  uibgilio:plerifq3  etta  eloqntia.ot  bemoftene  n  cicerone.  AUja  tfi  ebe 
bia.tu  puerfabie  abmiftrabifcp  legito.tit  legit  beligurbo.folone.ettrapano  impa* 
tozeznecno  be  iuftiniano.q  pfufu5  turia  cozp9  in  luce  rebupit.q  reductoe  gplurea 
iurifcofulti.tute  ppetuitatr  pfe^arbitrati  lutzoeluti  &uCt‘’muti<\  paurulpian9. 
mtticp  pterea  qa  logu  eet  recefere.Ue?  q:  tbeologia  facra  oim  fda?  cozona  e;ma 
punc  circa  materia  q  epigit  candibolegibufue  fulata.  €tmto  cm  pfeit  bo  fi  natu* 
rali.poefi.eloqntia  fup  aftra  oolitaazfi  aptcito  ofufcp  iuria  biuitiaa  pgreg  etzetia 
fi  uniuerfu  mtfm  lucre?  :aia  uo  fui  feetrimetu  patiaf  i  S)i  ppm  feiacait  metlifluue 
toctoOfatia  e.et  fi  cetera  nefcia.&uo  pmot7uir  pfitio?  clariflim'7:  bsta  Antonin* 
olim  caufa?  romaefebtapttiflim*:  bemuarcbiepa  fte>2etin*.£mma  egregia  iqtu 
o:  ptea  biftincta  pgeflit;  q  nt  oere  nice  ppetuitate  pfeq  facile  poflem*.  parte  pri' 
ma  creato2ieCmenf1tate.creafeq3buanenobilitate.atq3  ne  abealabozef  biuCale 
ge  fulcitapdupit.Sxcuba  pte  cnmiofae  eno:mitatea  qfo  bo  a  fua  nobilitate  etia5 
bobie  labifzfubiupit.'Cercia  pte  ftaeibo  tmiuerfo?  facmetalia  remebia  qto  qlibet 
reftitueref:pfcripfit.6t§rta  ne  recidiuu  pateref  pfuatiua  fctutu.gra?  nt& 
no?  fpuflcfi:coabiupit.6tq:  fapietiflimo  tefle  4  abbit  fcCam;abbit  <z  labozc.ptea 
tecerriti  magno  fuptu  q  l  ppabta  uolumCbo  impebeb*erat.  otio  aut  ignauie  bebi> 
ti.uelab  aba  fe  poti9opa  traftulert.&uo?  tantenccitati:  fiuebuancartificiozfi* 
uebtuiaope  fubuetu  ezutiuentanra  ecatebacCpzimebi  Ira?  facilitace.plertq3fe 
ftubija  tedicarutzq  puo  fuptu  ptima  lib:o?  oolumCazbzeui  tpe  pntea.C  rnroa  cla* 
roa  euabe  nitunf  .6t  guia  1a  be  magno  ooluminu  nuero  p  ba?  Ira?  tmpflbzeap* 
fice  uoletiu  nccitatipuifu  fitzneo  tn  eo?  ib  nouifiimu  (qd  q:  motor  nu  1  otilimQ) 
op^ep  CtegroaggrefTe;tetprntiCt)t  opino:)magna  cobicu^z  Ira?  mUitubCe.  fte* 
uoluetea  igif  boc  C  aio.tbeologie  facre  quibe  alumni.re3  fatifdigna.a  tan$  nouia 
mo:bia.noui6acibotia  necelTaria.bac  Ira?  effigie  characterises  op0  pfectu<jco2 
rectu  biligeter  epplicarut.^uare  ooletea  C  fuipi^agnitbepficere.^  falutippimo? 
falub:iterpfulere:omiconamiecurarebcbet  bmoi  fama  Antonina  fepenea  bre. 


^uma3^\ntonmi  egregia  m^tuo: 
pteebirtinct5.t)t  fupza  claret, 
pantbeologia  id  e  tota  tbeologia. 
Dibliae  ameniflime  impHaa. 
0lofam  o:binaria3  petri  ILombar 
bifuperpfalterio. 

Specula  mncencijquatuo:. 

^tem  Bitafpatrum 


Difcipulum  be  tempe  n  fanctia  per 
totum  annum. 


IOugone5  be  Drato  per  totu  annu. 
ILeonbardii  be  £ltino  be  fanctia. 


€luabragefimale  leobarbi  6  utino. 
duabzagefimale  gntfeb  tenuo  coz 
rectu  fibelifq3iplTu5  boctoziacpimij 
^ocabulanu  ^>alomonia 


Doeau  be  confolatone  pbie 

tlmnedicinie 


Concozbantiaa  maiozea  pibUe^ 
3cemt)itamppw 


Auicennam. 

Aggrcgatorem. 

Panbecta,* 


16.  Advertisement  issued  by  Koberger ,  Nuremberg ,  c.  1480 

( reduced ) 


opiebat.cui  tamcn  ioem  t4pbcra  oidt.flonnc  cor 
mou  in  pfenti  erat  qii  u?ufus  eft  homo  aure  fuo 
in  ocaufum  tibi.  {fpoltq?  tx?  .ppbeae  tepibuftrac 
tauimuo.nefbat  urto  moDis  ciusj  et  qiulitatibno 
aliqua  oinTcramus.Opiritus  qype  jpbede  ncc  fem 
p ci  nec  eoOem  moDo  <#>betc  animu  tangit.aliqn 
enim  fpiritus  ,ppberic  cx  pfenti  tangit  animus  <p 
pbetantifet  cx  future  ncquac^  tangit  aliqn  ucre 
fppbcdc  fpiritufanimu  qpbetanhfex  future  ran 
git.et  ex  pfenti  non  tan  git  .aliqn  ^pberantio  ani 
mu  cx  pfenti  pariter  et  cx  future  tangit.aliquatt 
to  autem  cx  ptcriro  et  ex  pfenti  atc$  cx  future* 
piter  animuftangi?  qpbcrantis.aliqii  ucre  pro 
pbede  fpirituG  cx  ptcriro  rangit  animu?  nec  ran 
git  cx  future. /Uiqn  ucre  ^pbede  fpintus  rangit 
cx  future  ncc  rangit  cx  ptcnto./Uiqn  ucre  in  p 
fenti  cx  ptc  rangit  et  ex  pte  non  tangit. /Uiquan 
to  ucre  fpintus  ,jpbeae  in  future  cx  pte  rangit 
et  cx  ptr  non  tangit. 7tc?  fcias  cp  qpbceo  quioa? 
cx  (pximo  tanguntm  atqj  c  longinq  minime  ran 
guntur.quiDam  ucre  tangnnt  clonginquo  et  no 
tangnntur  cx  ^pximo.quiDam  ucre  et  c  longinq 
tangunr  ct  cx  ^ximo.CMiiqfi  aure$  prepbede 
fpintus  ^pbetie  oeeft  nec  temp  coi;  mentib^  pref 
to  cft.qtumf dl  bunc  non  bnt  fe.buc  cognofcant 
cx  tono  habere  cu  babent*vnoe  beli^cufcu  ftente 
funamite  muliorem  a  fute  pcoibuG  p  gieji  pu^  a 
uclli  ^pbibcrct  Dixit  oimittc  illa.anima  cnij  cius 
in  amarituoinc  eft  ct  tominuf cclauit  me  et  non 
inoicauit  niicbi.7rem  amos.q:  caoem  bora  qua 
requifitue  eft  qpbede  Hbi  libitum  oeotTe  fenfit  a? 
fc  ueraoccr  oixit.flon  fum  ^pbcra.ut  Dixi  in  ar 
mentum.^ic  quoc£  dl  iofepbat  to  futurio  requi 
rcrct.et  ^bede  ci  fpintus  ceefTet  pfaltc  fedt  ap 
plicari  ut  prepbede  ao  bunc  fpintuo  pc*  lantern 
pfalmoDic  Defcentenet  atqj  ciufanimum  txr  uenrn 
ris  rcplerct.vox  etenim  pfalmoDic  dl  p  intcnco 
ncm  coiois  agi?.p  banc  omnipotent!  ao  cor  iter 


17.  Round  Gothic  Type  of  Catholicon :  Gutenberg 

Mainz,  1460 


53ltamta  trn  bawm  alfa  gcmit  Eapf luip 

Ccamta  Bxtinc'Cficcc  CtpmP*4ta(>tce  fjcuite^  J&a  mei  {lev 

(SafiemtP  intern*  vt|*f?ttc#geit4»tt  flmpftcut  famtacam*  in 

Tc  coptte?  Ctpmoab  c{l  aCcamta  fpttc^t  ba$  ^tj?  fp  cut  Saunt 
be* wc$/ct f?yttbct^cm mete vn mCtctfta*  vttb  bt|i ftlcttcf vn (>&/ 
mat  itutjct  m4«  tit^ct  attjucp  jftt%m  l?uc$  ettea  ttt(f4tt6  &f$rt 
6cit  vtt6?tc  tndflct  t>tt  fpreefiett  bassos  $4  times  fafl  vtcPffat  in  ctct/ 
ft4‘4&tc  je&igeit  pufttmfcvcit  bte  b'tettct  vtt  PComctt  vn  fqftcfett  boa 
pttPttct;  burette  IHitbc*  t£)tj?  pufttet  iff  [watijCtcffc  vott/at&it  vit 
bap  mag  matt  vtePtarc  &$aftctt  vmterfetet  4tr  fpitct  nattier  £)cp 
mctflct  pattftto  panbecta  vttpPatcamto  tJt?cmc4pttcP  HQ-amia 
fpted)ctt  64$  bif*  |p  ?4&  anient  erjfen  gmt  vft  bmefett  aitjbc  attfaitg 
beP  anbetit  grata*  0cwpto  fpttc^t  ba$  btf?  pttCuetgut  |y  %ttbpe 
bo  $a&tt  afcoPam  boa  font  xvyfi  ft&ttctfytt  tit  bem  mftbc*  jltc  bi|j 
pufttcrgcfotcettmttgcrftenwaj]a-vnbgeflrtc$cnTOc>  ftc#  epitcrgc/ 
Qmnttfait  sttjjct  vtcP^tQ  vft-tbie  vct&utctt  gftcb  bet-  obcrvctCcmteit 
bo  mit  ge(lttd$en  obergc|a&ctmac$et|tewet$  vttb  gftctftcf^*  'Tpttb 
btfjc  |a&e  /afaffo  &rept  wetbat*  r&ym  flaunt  ofep  afla  vicfbtt  void 
Vtt  mtf<#e%r  vitber^ca  pttCucra  afeamte  pfateatiua  fprtcf>t9a> 
afcamta  fla&‘  aftc  bogent  in  ytn  bte^att  flait  jattgttta  bracottta*  vtt 
t04«  man  tttt  fla&tt  mag  afeamtam  |o  mag  matt  ait  f  m  flat  nemett 


18.  Type  prefiguring  Schxvabacher :  Peter  Schoejfier ,  Mainz ,  1485 


iDen  be*  on  leibetbcn  abgeftoeben  ift/etbenb  fern  vattee  vnb 
muter*  vit  <tnbe?  voefaten  ob  bie  allapn  vetkpbenb  auf  na  - 
bin  be?  gtab/be?  vatte?  vo?  bem  mtbetmt  ob  \j>  batb  jn  leben 
toeten  ?0ub  bie  in  gloicbjcrn  grab  fctrtb  etbenb  geletcb/bte  vd* 
tetltcben  b>alb  tmb  bte  muteelicben  balb/tote  tool  it  ^alvtige- 
leid)  tfLOb  ctbetmtt  ben  t>o?$emeltcn  voeftfren  t>o?  b<*nnbeft 
■omen  bes  abgeftoeben  eelid)  ieipltcb  bttebe?/von  matter  vi? 
mute?  /bte  etbten  mttfam  pt  vattc?  tmb  mutee/jt  yzftltctys  a  Is 
vtl  als  bas  annbee  /on  t»nbe?fcj)aib  bes  ge(^)led)t5  tmb  vat  - 
teelicbe?  gewaltfamin* 

(iPeffante 

&0ait  toebe?  auffftetgenb  vo?fa?en/nocb  abftetgcnb  leibs  et  - 
ben  vo  z  bannben  fetnb45o  etbenb  311  et  ft/be?  but  be?  tmb  bes 
abgeftoeben  brub  Ptnb/anjts  tntttees  (tatX>e?  bttlb/fag  idy 
tmb  btubees  Ptnb/bte  von  vatte?  tmb  mutee^bes  brtebet  ge- 
teefen  [einb/bes  etbfcb^fft  vo?  b^tmben  ift.  toelltd)  petfone?' 


19.  Pointed  Gothic  Type:  Baemler ,  Augsburg,  1474 
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Bible  just  mentioned,  or  in  his  Nuremberg  Chronicle  of  1493, 1 
which  are  easily  recognized  as  German  in  feeling  (Jig.  20). 
By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  through  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  two  thoroughly  German  forms  of  text  letter 
had  developed  from  the  earlier  and  purer  German  black- 
letter  characters. 

But  all  the  type  used  in  Germany  was  not  of  Gothic 
form.  Fonts  of  roman  character  were  employed  there  by 
a  few  printers.  Mentelin,  the  first  Strassburg  printer,  used 
a  gothic  type  which  pointed  towards  roman  in  his  Biblia 
Latina,  finished  in  1460  (fig.  2l).  But  the  font  of  the  UR 
Bizarre,”  as  it  is  often  called,  was  the  first  roman  letter  used 
in  Germany  (fig.  22).  This  ungainly  roman  type  was  used 
by  Adolph  Rusch  of  Ingweiden  (uthe  R  Printer”),  who 
printed  in  it  an  edition  of  the  Rationale  of  Durandus,  at 
Strassburg,  as  early  as  1464.  Rusch  married  a  daughter 
of  John  Mentelin,  and  to  his  business  he  later  succeeded. 
Other  roman  types  of  early  date  were  used  in  a  Speculum 
Historiale  printed  about  1473  by  Mentelin,2  and  at  Augs¬ 
burg  in  1471  by  Zainer,  in  his  Lateinischer  Einblattkalen- 
dar  for  1472,"  who  is  said  to  have  brought  this  font  from 
Italy.  The  Zainer  type  was  a  fairly  pure  roman  character, 
as  we  now  understand  the  term,  although  the  fitting  of  the 
type  on  its  body  is  rather  uncertain  in  effect.  Pollard  says 
that  but  ten  fonts  of  roman  were  known  to  him  as  employed 
in  Germany  before  1480.  Its  use  was  revived  in  the  last 
years  of  the  century,  when  the  accumulation  of  standard 
ancient  literature  (chiefly  by  foreign  authors  and  formerly 
available  only  through  manuscripts)  had  been  pretty  well  ex- 

1  Also  Burger,  pi.  258.  For  further  examples  see  Drue  ksc  hr  if  ten  des  XV  bis 
XVIII  Jahrhunderts,  pis.  72,  53,  35,  and  26,  of  books  dated  respectively 
1474,  1485,  1492,  and  1494. 
n  Drue  ksc  hr  if  ten,  pi.  93;  or  Burger,  pi.  91. 

3  Burger,  pi.  1. 
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hausted  by  printers.  Then  the  contemporary  author  began  to 
appear,  and  roman  type  began  to  be  used  for  these  modern 
books  as  well  as  for  editions  of  the  classics.  In  Germany 
roman  type  is  still  called  “Antiqua”  in  allusion  to  its  classi¬ 
cal  origin. 

There  were  also  semi-gothic  types  like  that  used  by 
Mentelin,  and  puzzling  transitional  roman-gothic  fonts,  of 
which  an  interesting  example  is  that  used  by  Holle  at  Ulm 
in  1482  in  his  first  dated  book — the  Cosmographia  of 
Ptolemy  (Jig.  23). 

The  German  fifteenth  century  press  was  conspicuous  for 
its  fine  editions  of  law  books  and  its  liturgical  printing,  in 
both  of  which  departments  Fust  and  Schoeffer  stood  first. 
Pictorial  and  decorative  capital  letters  were  used  by  many 
of  the  best  printers,  and  some  of  the  page-borders  used  in 
books  were  fine,  though  they  were  not  very  commonly  em¬ 
ployed.  Large  sizes  of  type  were  cut,  no  doubt,  mainly  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  in  two  colours  in  lines  needing 
to  be  “displayed” — as  in  the  Indulgences.  Printers  who 
used  roman  fonts  got  over  this  difficulty  by  picking  out 
“features”  of  their  books  in  lines  or  masses  of  roman  capital 
letters ;  but  massed  capitals  of  black-letter — the  type  chiefly 
employed  in  Germany — were  almost  unreadable.  This  was 
possibly  a  second  reason  for  large  sizes  of  types,  which  for 
purposes  of  convenience  were  ordinarily  made  double  the 
size  of  the  text  types  with  which  they  were  used.  One  reason 
that  the  books  of  the  earliest  Mainz  printers  had  such  an 
immediate  success  was  that  they  were  such  good  imitations 
of  the  manuscripts  with  which  they  had  to  compete.  If  Ger¬ 
man  scribes  and  illuminators  had  been  as  clever  as  those  of 
France  or  Italy,  the  divergence  between  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  would  have  offered  an  obstacle  to  their  sale.  But  this 
was  not  so;  and  by  a  happy  accident  the  German  manu- 
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20.  Gothic  Types  used  by  Koberger  at  Nuremberg 
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emsabfqj  nrifericotdia  .CLuia  non  aooa  vitro 
mifereri  oomui  ifrl’:  fco  obliuione  oblimfcar 
eo^.(£tDonnn  in  Da  nnfeitbotretfaluaboeos  \ 
on  o  oeo  fno :  et  no  faluabo  eos  m  ami  et  glaclio 
et  i  bello  et  l  equls  et  t  eqnitib  ,'£i  ablaetamt  ea 
q  u  e  era  t  ab%  nrifericordia .  £rt  cocep  itietpepit 
film  .Ct  si^it  et  ♦\/* oai  nonteti  euis  non  j^lits 
meus.(§X,uia  vos  no  ppfus meusretego non 
era  vefter ceus.Bt  erit  numeras  filiorfi  tfrl’qfi 
arena  mans  q fine mefura  e:et  no  numerable, 
tt  erit  m  loco  vbi  oiceteis  no  pptus  mens  vos: 
oicec  eisfilij  oei  vuietis .  fcf  cogregabun  !  ftlsj  in  * 
m  et  fib]  ifrabd  pariter*et  ponet  fibimet  caput 
vnjhet  afeeoetoe  terra  :^a  magnusoies  ibe^ra; 
||  m  iate fratrib  veftris ppl’us ZEMZ 4hd . 
MkJr  mens  :et  forori  veftre  tirifericotdiaxofe* 
ai  ta .  ~|udicate  niatre  vef tra  indicate  :qm  ijpa 
no  vyot  mea  :etego  no  vir  eitig.  T^Uiferatfbr* 
nicacoes  fuasa  fade  fua*etadultena  fua  oe.  me 
oio  vbey  fuop  :ne  fote  e^fpolie  eanuoa  et  fratua 
ed  fc6m  Die  nathntatis  liie  :et  ponaedqfi  felt; 
tndme-et  fratua  ea  velut  terra  mind  et  mterb 
eia  edliti:etfilio^  illius  non  mifestbot-qin  fill] 
fomiaitionn  fiit:quia  Foaiicara  eft  inater  eoi; . 
Co  fufa  e  qne  edeepit  eos  rejasi^it  .V'aea  poft 
amatotesmeosqui  Dan  t  panes  nn'cbt  :et  aquas 
mens  lan a  mea  etlinii  men  oleu  men  cAtpotu 
men .  "'pro  pt  hoc  ecce  egofepia  via  tua  fpinis: 
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CyTHlA  intra  Imau 
montem  terminator  ab 
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scripts  of  that  day  lent  themselves  very  well  to  typographic 
rendering. 

The  sack  of  Mainz  in  1462  influenced  the  spread  of 
typography,  for  it  wiped  out  commerce  there,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  lack  of  money  led  printers,  who  were  established 
in  a  kind  of  industrial  group,  to  scatter  widely.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  German  names  we  find  among  the  earliest 
printers  in  other  countries  throughout  Europe.  Where  these 
men  continued  to  work  in  Germany,  their  difficulties  were 
slight,  and  this  was  true  where  they  were  invited  to  set  up 
their  presses  in  some  foreign  place,  and  financial  support 
v  as  assured  them.  But  in  many  cases  the  wandering  printer 
had  to  take  his  chances  as  to  where  he  might  find  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  travel  into  a  far  country  whose  language  was 
unfamiliar  to  him,  before  he  reached  an  apparently  favour¬ 
able  spot  for  his  enterprise.  As  books  were  printed,  at  first, 
page  by  page,1  and  galley  proofs  were  unknown,  if  he  de¬ 
sired  to  produce  a  large  book  with  any  speed,  a  number  of 
presses  would  be  required,  and  there  was  the  cost  of  other 
materials  to  be  counted.  So  a  good  deal  of  courage,  mge- 
nuitv,  and  financial  ability  to  see  the  undertaking  through 
was  needed,  if  he  was  to  succeed.  Even  then  it  was  very 
easy  to  make  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  books,  or  in  the  way 
they  were  printed,  and  either  error  might  lead  to  disaster. 
For  these  men  were  obliged  to  be  not  merely  printers,  but 
publishers ;  they  had  not  alone  to  make  their  books,  but  to 
sell  them. 

Such  printers  found  their  chief  customers  in  churches, 
monastic  libraries,  the  clergy,  teachers  and  their  students, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  professors  of  philosophy;  and  there 
were,  too,  general  readers  and  educated  lovers  of  literature. 

It  was  not  until  between  1470  and  1480  that  two  pages  were  printed  at  the 
same  moment. 
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PRINTING  TYPES 

For  monastic  libraries  printers  often  supplied  books  which 
may  be  classed  among  those  volumes  “which  no  gentle¬ 
man’s  library  should  be  without,”  and  which  so  few  gentle¬ 
men  ever  read !  Roth  in  France  and  Germany,  many  printed 
service  books  were  required,  although  in  Italy  manuscripts 
for  some  time  held  their  own  as  the  more  orthodox  form  of 
liturgical  book.  “Helps  for  the  clergy,”  skeletons  of  sermons, 
etc.,  appealed  to  parish  priests,  and  law-books,  school-books, 
and  medical  treatises  also  had  their  market.  Then,  too,  there 
were  editions  of  the  classics  which  were,  however,  mostly 
produced  in  Italy  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

As  we  have  to  do  chiefly  with  type,  the  kind  of  types 
which  these  printers  made  most  interests  us.  Mr.  Pollard, 
in  the  illuminating  paper  on  Early  Printers  with  which  he 
prefaces  the  catalogue  of  the  Annmary  Brown  Memorial 
library,1  tells  us  that  “  At  first  there  were  special  church 
types  for  service-books  and  Bibles,  but  these  were  soon  re¬ 
served  for  the  large  service-books  for  use  in  choir,  in  which 
the  type  was  necessarily  massive  and  clear,  both  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  reading  and  sometimes  also  to  enable  the  book 
to  be  shared  by  several  singers.  Save  for  a  few  experiments, 
roman  types  in  Italy  and  gothic  in  Germany  were  at  first 
used  for  books  of  all  kinds,  but  the  tendency  was  to  regard 
roman  as  specially  appropriate  to  editions  of  the  classics,  to 
use  upright  and  rather  plain  gothic  for  other  Latin  books, 
and  a  more  sloping  gothic  for  books  in  the  vernaculars.  .  .  . 
Besides  these  subject-divisions  of  types  the  local  schools  of 

1  Catalogue  of  Books  mostly  from  the  Presses  of  the  First  Printers  showing 
the  Progress  of  Printing  with  Movable  Metal  Tyfies  through  the  second  half 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Collected  by  Rush  C.  Hawkins ,  catalogued  by  Al¬ 
fred  TV.  Pollard ,  and  deposited  in  Annmary  Brown  Memorial  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  Oxford,  1910.  The  Printers,  pages  xix  et  sc?.  The  early 
printer  has  been  treated  with  great  charm  by  Mr.  Pollard,  and  I  commend 
his  paper  in  its  entirety  as  indispensable  to  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject  we  are 
considering. 
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handwriting  had  great  influence  on  the  forms  of  letters, 
more  especially  in  the  early  days  of  printing,  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  great  variety  in  the  founts  used  before  1480. 
After  about  that  date,  types  of  the  same  general  character 
and  often  indistinguishable  in  nearly  every  detail  were  in  use 
in  places  long  distances  apart,  in  some  cases  because  the  later 
printers  found  it  easier  to  imitate  an  already  existing  type 
than  to  adapt  written  characters  to  their  needs,  in  others, 
in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  sale  of  punches  or  matrices. 

While  great  care  had  to  be  taken  in  choosing  a  good 
design  for  a  type,  a  single  fount  often  served  an  early  printer 
for  several  years.  There  were  no  title-pages  in  these  first 
da}  s,  and  the  printer’s  business  was  only  to  print  the  text 
of  his  book,  leaving  headings  and  headlines,  as  well  as  or¬ 
namental  capitals,  to  be  supplied  by  hand  to  suit  purchas¬ 
ers’  tastes.  As  the  cry  for  cheapness  grew  louder  printers 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  less  and  less  to  be  done  by  the 
scribes,  whose  bill  for  rubricating  a  book  must  have  added 
very  materially  to  its  cost  to  the  buyer.  Special  types  were 
then  cast  for  use  in  headings  and  headlines  and  on  title- 

pages,  and  many  printers  provided  themselves  with  fine  sets 
of  woodcut  capitals.” 

1  hus  we  see  that  the  printer’s  choice  of  types  was  almost 
entirely  governed  by  the  kind  of  manuscript  popular  in  the 
particular  locality  of  the  country  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self.  The  design  of  his  type  was  also  dependent  on  the 
kind  of  book  to  be  printed;  as  various  classes  of  books — I 
speak  of  black-letter  books  — employed  particular  forms  of 
black-letter. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  noted  that  most  Mainz  printers 
went  to  Italy;  none  of  them,  apparently,  to  Holland.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  because  they  knew  that  the  art  of  printing,  in 
rudimentary  form,  was  already  practised  there. 


CHAPTER  V 

TYPE  AND  TYPE-  FORMS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

IN  ITALY 


rm\HE  popularity  of  the  roman  character  in  Italian 
manuscripts  was  due  to  the  Renaissance  revival 
of  classical  learning,  and  it  has  already  been  briefly 
shown  to  what  sources  this  letter  was  traceable.  Italy  being 
the  seat  of  the  Renaissance,  printing  in  roman  types  very 
naturally  became  general  there  earlier  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  The  best  roman  types  are  to  be  found 
in  Italian  books  printed  before  1500.  These,  as  has  also 
been  said,  were  modelled  on  Humanistic  characters,  which 
were  in  their  turn  revivals  of  the  Carolingian  book-hands. 
To  see  how  closely  these  two  forms  of  writing  agreed  in 
general  effect,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  Carolingian 
manuscripts  of  the  ninth  with  Italian  manuscripts  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

aAt  the  period  of  the  early  Renaissance,”  says  Walter 
Crane,  “two  streams  met,  as  it  were,  and  mingled,  with  very 
beautiful  results :  the  freedom,  the  romance,  the  naturalism 
of  the  later  Gothic,  with  the  newly  awakened  Classical  feel¬ 
ing,  with  its  grace  of  line  and  mythological  lore.  The  rich 
and  delicate  arabesques  in  which  Italian  designers  delighted, 
and  which  so  frequently  decorated,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
borders  of  the  early  printer,  owe  also  something  to  Oriental 
influence,  as  indeed  their  name  indicates.  The  decorative 
beauty  of  these  early  Renaissance  books  was  really,  there¬ 
fore,  the  outcome  of  a  very  remarkable  fusion  of  ideas  and 
styles.  Printing,  as  an  art,  and  book  decoration  attained  a 
perfection  it  has  not  since  reached.  The  genius  of  the  great¬ 
est  designers  of  the  time  was  associated  with  the  new  in¬ 
vention,  and  expressed  itself  with  unparalleled  vigour  in  the 
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woodcut;  while  the  type-founder,  being  still  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  fine  traditional  style  in  handwriting,  was  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  book  decorator  or  illustrator.” 1 

i'he  first  press  in  Italy  was  set  up  at  the  Benedictine  Mon¬ 
astery  of  Subiaco,  near  Rome.  Some  Germans  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  community,  and  perhaps  that  was  one  reason 
why  the  German  printers,  Conrad  Sweynheym  and  Arnold 
Pannartz,  were  welcomed  by  its  abbot,  Cardinal  Turre- 
cremata.  Sweynheym,  a  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Mainz,  was 
possibly  one  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer’s  workmen.  Pannartz 
belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Cologne.  The  theory  that  both 
men  were  refugees  from  Mainz  in  1462,  that  Nicolas  Jen¬ 
son  accompanied  them  in  their  flight,  and  that  he  cut  the 
font  used  by  them  at  Subiaco,  as  well  as  that  subsequently 
employed  at  Rome,  has  been  advanced  by  reputable  author¬ 
ities.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  very  beautiful  type  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  Subiaco,  which  appears  to  us  gothic,  but  which 
they  probably  considered  roman;  for  these  printers,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  gothic  types,  found  themselves  in  a  country  where 
manuscripts  in  the  Humanistic  character  were  the  fashion. 
So,  while  their  type  has  many  details  of  Gothic  design  in 
ii,  it  has  roman  capitals,  and  lower-case  letters  very  roman 
in  structure  though  their  thickness  of  line  gives,  in  mass, 
the  effect  of  gothic  type.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  amount  of 
white  between  the  lines  of  type,  which  results  in  a  clear¬ 
ness  usually  characteristic  of  books  printed  in  roman  fonts.3 
W  hile  not  a  roman  type  as  we  should  now  understand  the 
term,  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  general  effect,  a  font  well  on  the 

1  Crane’s  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books,  p.  125. 

‘For  Claudin’s  account  of  this  episode,  see  his  Htstoire  de  V Imhnmerie  en 
trance  an  XVe  et  au  XFIe  eiecle,  Vol.  I,  pp.  10  et  seg. 

J  Burger,  pi.  45. 
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way  thereto.  Three  books  were  printed  at  Subiaco — Cicero’s 
Be  Oratore  (which,  though  undated,  is  generally  considered 
the  first  one),  appearing  either  at  the  end  of  1464  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1465  ;  the  Opera  of  Lactantius,  printed  in  1465  ; 
and  the  Be  Civitate  Bei  of  St.  Augustine,  finished  in  1467 
(Jig.  24).  Possibly  earlier  than  all  of  these  was  a  Donatus, 
of  which  no  copy  exists,  but  of  which  there  is  a  record. 

The  end  of  the  year  1467  finds  Sweynheym  and  Pan- 
nartz  in  Rome,  where  they  set  up  a  press  in  the  palace 
of  the  De’  Massimi  family.  Their  first  book  printed  in 
Rome  was  Cicero’s  Epistulse  ad  Familiares  of  1467,  followed 
by  the  Lactantius  of  1468.  These  were  set  in  a  new  font 
which,  though  far  less  attractive  than  the  Subiaco  letter, 
was  a  much  more  roman  type  (jig.  25).  Besides  the  books 
at  Subiaco  (four,  if  we  count  the  Donatus)  they  printed 
about  fifty  at  Rome,  where  they  worked  together  until  1473. 
A  roman  type  was  also  produced  at  Rome  in  1468  by  Ulrich 
Han  for  editions  of  Cicero’s  Be  Oratore  and  Tuscidanee 
Quaestiones ,  but  whether  it  was  a  roman  letter  under  Gothic 
influence,  or  a  gothic  letter  under  Roman  influence,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  In  general  effect  it  was  certainly  greatly  inferior  to 
the  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  types.1  In  all  three  fonts, 
whatever  the  form  of  lower-case  letter,  the  capitals  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  roman.  Many  roman  types  of  varying  degrees  of 
purity  and  attractiveness  were  used  by  Italian  printers  of 
this  period.  It  was  reserved  for  John  and  Wendelin  de  Spire 
to  show  a  roman  type  which  to-day  appears  roman  to  us. 
In  the  font  used  in  the  Venice  editions  of  Cicero’s  Epistulse 
ad  Familiares  and  Pliny’s  Historia  Naturalis  of  John  de  Spire, 
printed  in  1469,  and  the  Be  Civitate  Bei  printed  in  the  next 
year  by  John  and  Wendelin  de  Spire  (fig.  26),  this  very 
modern  quality  can  be  clearly  recognized. 

1  Burger,  pi.  83. 
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ITALY :  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

Nicolas  Jenson,  whose  celebrated  roman  types  are  now 
to  be  considered,  was  a  Frenchman,  a  native  of  Somme- 
'  oiie,  Haute-Marne,  and  for  some  time  was  mint-master  at 
Tours.  The  legend  is,  that  Charles  VII  of  France  sent  Jen¬ 
son,  in  1458,  to  Mainz,  to  inform  himself  on  the  subject  of 
the  new  art  of  printing  and  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
to  work  in  it  on  his  return.  But  if  Jenson  ever  went  to  Mainz, 
he  never  returned  to  France,  and  we  find  him  in  1468  at 
Venice.  The  first  roman  characters,  which  were  used  by  John 
de  Spire, and  for  which  De  Spire  obtained  an  exclusive  priv¬ 
ilege  for  five  years,  have  been  sometimes  attributed  to  Jen¬ 
son.  In  any  case,  De  Spire’s  death  in  1470  lifted  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  roman  types  from  other  Venetian  printing-houses, 
and  Jenson  produced  in  that  year  his  famous  roman  Iet- 
ter  1  -fig-  27).  The  tractate  De  Pneparatione  Evangelica  of 
Eusebius  is  generally  considered  his  first  book.  If  we  look  at 
the  best  Humanistic  manuscripts  of  the  period,  it  is  readily 
seen  whence  he  derived  his  inspiration. 

The  characteristics  of  Jenson’s  font  were  its  readability, 
its  mellowness  of  form,  and  the  evenness  of  colour  in  mass! 
Analyzed  closely,  his  letter-forms  were  not  very  perfect ; 
had  they  been  so,  their  effect  would  not  have  been  so  good; 
for,  as  an  authority  has  said,  “a  type  too  ideal  in  its  per¬ 
fection  is  not  an  ideal  type.”  The  eye  becomes  tired  when 
each  character  is  absolutely  perfect.  Thus  the  good  effect 
of  the  type  in  mass  depends  somewhat  upon  the  varia¬ 
tions  in,  and  consequent  “movement”  of,  its  integral  parts. 
Jenson  s  roman  types  have  been  the  accepted  models  for 
roman  letters  ever  since  he  made  them,  and,  repeatedly 
copied  in  our  own  day,  have  never  been  equalled.  There 
were  other  printers  in  Italy  whose  types  rivalled  his,  but 
no  other  man  produced  quite  so  fine  a  font,  or  had  better 
taste  in  the  composition  of  a  page  and  its  imposition  upon 
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paper.1  The  presswork  of  his  volumes  is  perhaps  their  weak¬ 
est  point.  Apparently  a  lighter  ink  was  used  for  his  roman 
than  for  his  gothic  types — for  Jenson  also  used  a  gothic  let¬ 
ter.2  He  printed  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  books  in  some  ten 
years,  and  as  he  prospered  in  the  enterprise  we  may  draw 
from  his  history  the  unexpected  moral  that  if  only  a  man 
does  a  thing  well  enough^  it  will  reward  him- — in  reputation, 
or  in  money  —  perhaps  in  both.  For  Jenson  in  his  own  day 
had  a  great  reputation,  both  as  a  publisher  and  printer.  He 
died  at  Rome,  in  1480,  whither  he  went  at  the  invitation 
of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  Jenson’s  material  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Torresano  of  Venice,  father-in-law  of  Aldus,  who,  after 
the  latter’s  death,  carried  on  the  Aldine  printing-house. 

At  the  head  of  a  broadside  advertisement  of  various 
classes  of  books,3  printed  (in  bold  gothic  type)  by  Jenson 
and  his  associate  and  successor,  Herbort,  and  brought  out 
by  the  latter  not  many  months,  it  is  believed,  after  Jenson’s 
death,  there  are  some  prefatory  remarks  which  were  per¬ 
haps  written  by  a  theologian  of  a  Humanistic  turn  of  mind. 
We  quote  them  as  a  testimony  to  the  esteem  that  Jenson’s 
work  enjoyed  in  its  own  day :  even  allowing  for  the  exagger¬ 
ation  incident  to  advertising.  After  an  invocation  to  Christ 
the  Illuminator  of  the  World,  it  reads: 

“It  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  undertaking  which 
would  redound  to  the  common  advantage  of  all  men,  that 
I  should  in  this  little  discourse  of  mine  set  forth  to  every 
people  the  extreme  usefulness  of  the  works  printed  in  the 
famous  city  of  Venice,  especially  of  those  which  are  from 

1  Di~ucksc  hr  if ten,  pi.  67 .  2  Ibid.,  pi.  34. 

3  Discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Capuchin  Cloister  at  Burghausen,  Upper 
Bavaria,  pasted  inside  three  books  printed  by  Jenson  in  1478.  It  is  now  in  the 
State  Library  at  Munich.  For  facsimile,  etc.,  see  Wiegendrucke  und  Hand- 
schriften.  Festgabe  Konrad  Haebler  zum  60.  Geburtstage.  Leipsic,  1919, 

p.  22. 
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the  excellent  workshop  of  Master  Nicolas  Jenson  the 
t  renchman.  And  in  order  that  what  is  maimed  and  imper¬ 
fect  be  not  bought  and  prized  as  the  equal  of  the  best,  and 
that  bad  printing  be  not  so  praised  as  to  cause  men  to 
neglect  and  not  purchase  what  has  been  printed  with  the 
utmost  care  and  painstaking,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  com¬ 
municate  this  letter  to  the  public.  For  the  excellent  Master 
Nicolas  Jenson  employs  proofreaders  who  are  skilled  in 
both  languages,  and  he  seeks  out  the  most  famous  men  of 
learning  and  greater  numbers  of  them,  with  the  result  that 
works  published  by  him  have  the  power  of  illuminating 
the  entire  world,  and  contain  neither  too  much  nor  too  little, 
as  you  will  well  understand  if  you  will  read  through  his 
books  with  the  most  heedful  attention.  Furthermore,  they 
contain  discussions,  on  this  side  and  that,  by  the  most  com¬ 
petent  men,  in  order  that  the  truth  may  through  the  va¬ 
riety  of  arguments  be  revealed.  For,  as  Cicero  says  in  the 
Paradoxes ,  ‘ there  is  nothing  so  rough  and  unkempt  that  it 
cannot  be  glorified  by  the  proper  treatment.’  But  the  quality 
and  value  of  the  types  that  he  uses  is  another  marvel  to 
relate,  for  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  than  to  human  wit,  so  that  all  may  say  and  truly,  that 
Master  Nicolas  easily  surpasses  all  his  rivals;  so  that  men 
might  justly  venture  to  repeat  the  saying  of  Virgil  in  the 
Bucolics — 'but  she  bears  her  head  as  high  among  all  other 
cities  as  any  cypress  will  do  among  trailing  hedgerow 
shoots.’  For  his  books  are  no  hindrance  to  a  man,  nor  do 
they  produce  weariness,  but  rather  give  delight  by  their 
exactness  and  precision;  they  do  not  harm  one’s  eyes,  but 
rather  help  them  and  do  them  good.  Moreover  the  charac¬ 
ters  themselves  are  so  methodically  and  carefully  finished 
by  that  famous  man  that  the  letters  are  not  smaller  or 
larger  or  thicker  than  reason  demands  or  than  may  afford 
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pleasure:  which  he  could  not  have  done  unless  filled  by 
some  divine  inspiration.  Hence  our  debt  to  that  excellent 
man  Master  Nicolas  Jenson  is  great  indeed :  for  through  his 
diligence  and  toil  all  peoples,  barbarous  as  well  as  Latin, 
have  in  their  hands  works  which  before  could  scarcely  be 
procured :  now  they  have  these  works  printed  with  correct 
texts  in  most  excellent,  beautiful  and  agreeable  books,  so 
that  they  deserve  praise  and  reverence  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  I  for  my  part  determined  to  narrate  briefly  their  good 
qualities,  not  because  of  any  spite  or  jealousy  toward  others, 
but  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  common  advantage  of  all 
men :  on  which  we  ought  to  insist  much  more  than  upon 
our  own  advantage :  lest  men,  when  they  buy,  should  buy 
and  possess  the  false  instead  of  the  true,  the  ugly  instead 
of  the  beautiful,  the  incorrect  instead  of  the  most  accurate.” 

Five  or  six  roman  fonts  were  cut  for  the  great  Venetian 
printer-publisher,  Aldus  Manutius.  His  first  roman  letter, 
in  which  Bembo’s  JEtna  appeared,  was  not  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  the  third  roman  font,  designed  by  the  celebrated 
Francesco  da  Bologna  (Griffi),  who  afterward  cut  the  Al- 
dine  italic  character,  was  excellent.  This  roman  type  was 
used  in  that  famous  book,  Colonna’s  Hypnerotomcichia  Poli- 
phili ,  or  “The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream,”  printed  by  Aldus 
in  the  last  year  of  the  century.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  de¬ 
lightful  illustrations,  drawn  in  a  line  which  harmonizes 
with  the  tone  of  the  pages  of  roman  letter.  From  one  of 
these  decorations  the  famous  Aldine  printer’s  mark  of  dol¬ 
phin  and  anchor  was  derived ;  although  the  original  of 
this  design  is  to  be  found  on  a  coin  which  Erasmus  says 
was  sent  to  Aldus  by  the  Renaissance  scholar,  Bembo.  A 
specimen  of  this  Aldine  roman  font  is  shown  in  the  fac¬ 
simile  from  a  page  of  the  Hypnerotomachia  {Jig.  28).  It  is 
distinctly  inferior  to  Jenson’s  roman  characters,  and  perhaps 


POLIP HILO INCOMINCIA ILSECONDO  LIBRO  DI 
LA  SV A  HYPNEROTOMACHIA.NEL  QVALE  PO- 
LI  A  ET  LVI  DISERTABONDI,  IN  QVALE  MODO  ET 
VAKIO  CASO  NARRANO  INTERCALARIAMEN- 
TE IL  S VO  INAMORAMENTO* 


NARRA  QVIVI  LA  DIVA  POLIA  LA  NOBILE  ET 
ANTIQVA  ORIGINE  S  VA  JET  COMO  PER  LI  PREDE 
CESSORI S  VI TRI VISIO  F  VE  EDIFIC  ATO.ET  DI  QVEL 
LA  GEN TE  LELIA  ORIVNDA.  ET  PER  QVALE  MO¬ 
DO  DISAVEDVTA  ET  INSCIA  DISCONCIAMENTE 
S£  INAMOROE  DI  LEI  IL  S  VO  DILECTO  POLIPHILO. 


^  EMIEDEBILEVOCE  TALEOGRA 
^gtiofe6cdiue  Nymphe  abfoneperuenerano  6c 
inconcme  alia  uoflra  benigna  audietia ,  quale 
laterrificaraucitatedel  urinanteEfacho  al  fua- 
ue  canto  dela  piangeuole  Philomela.  Nandi 
meno  uolendo  io  cum  tuti  gli  mei  exili  cona- 
ti  del  intelledo,8ccumlamiapaucula  fufficie 
tia  di  fatiffare  alle  uoflre  piaceuole  petitionc, 
nonriflaro  a!  potereAequale  femota  qualuque  hefltatione  eplepiuche 
Econgruerebbealtronde,dignamentemeritano piuuberrimo  fluuio  di 
eloquentia  ,cum  tro  ppo  piu  rotunda  elegantia  6c  cum  piu  exornata  poli 
tura  dipronutiato/:he  in  me  per  alcuno  padononfl  troua,di  cofeguire 
ilfuogratiofo  affedo.Maauui  Celibe  Nymphe  6c  admealquato,quan 
tuche  6c  confufa  6c  incomptamete  fringultiete  haro  in  qualche  portiun- 
cula gratificato aflanQuando  uoluntarofa 6c  diuota  a  gli  defii  uoflri  6c 
poftulato  me  preflaro  piu  prefto  cum  lanimo  no  mediocre  prompto  hu- 
mileparendo,checumenucleataterfa,6cuenuflaeloquentia  placedo.La 
prifcadunque6cueterrimageneoIogia,6cprofapia,6cil  fatale mioamore 
garrulandoordire.Ondegiaeflendoneluoflrouenerando  conuentualc 
confpedo,6c  uederme  flenle  6c  ieiuna  di  eloquio  6c  ad  tanto  predate  6c  di 
no  cetodi  uui  O  Nymphe  fedulefamulariedilaccefo  cupidine.Etitan- 
to  bdnigno  6c  deledeuole  6c  facro  flto,diflnccreaure  6c  florigeri  fpirami- 
niafflato.Io  acconciamentecompulfo  diaflumereuno  uenerabileaufo, 
Sctranquillo  timorededire.Dunqueauanteiltutouenia  date,obellifli- 
me  6c  beatiflime  N  ymphe  a  queflo  mio  bladerare  6c  agli  femelli  6c  terri- 
geni,3cpufilluli  Conati,fladuenecheinalchuna  parte  io  incautamente 

A 

28.  Page  of  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili:  Aldus ,  Venice ,  1499 

{reduced) 
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to  those  of  the  Venetian  printer,  Ratdolt.  Besides  roman 
types,  Aldus  possessed  fonts  of  his  celebrated  italic  charac¬ 
ter  in  two  sizes,  and  several  fonts  of  Greek  type.  Aldus  died 
in  1515,  and  when  he  lay  in  state  his  books  were  grouped 
about  him.  He  directed  in  his  will  that  punches  begun  by 

a  ceitain  cutter  should  on  no  account  be  completed  by  an 
inferior  hand. 

One  other  Venetian  printer  (and  type-cutter)  should  not 
be  foi  gotten  Erhard  Ratdolt,  who  came  from  Augsburg, 
and  began  to  print  at  Venice  in  1476.  His  books  are  the 
first  with  decorative  title-pages,  and  he  also  employed  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  borders  and  initial  letters.1  He  issued  his  beau¬ 
tiful  type  specimen-sheet  in  I486.2  It  is  dated  Augsburg, 
April  1,  1486,  but  was  probably  printed  at  Venice,  just  be¬ 
fore  Ratdolt  left  for  Augsburg,  and  was  to  be  used  there. 
In  this,  the  earliest  specimen -sheet  known,  the  Ave  Maria, 
m  its  older  form  (which  begins  it  with  a  charming  initial 
A),  is  printed  in  a  large  gothic  letter,  derived  from  four¬ 
teenth  century  Italian  manuscripts.3  The  sheet  exhibits  ten 
sizes  of  excellent  gothic  letter,  four  of  which  are  here  re¬ 
produced  {Jig.  29).  There  are  three  sizes  of  roman — all 
good — and  a  specimen  of  Greek  letter  of  excellent  early 
form  {jig.  30).  Ratdolt  s  books  were  among  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  Venetian  press.  Indeed,  by  the  sixteenth 
century,  V  enice  was  a  centre  for  printing,  and  had  some 
hundred  and  fifty  printing-houses  ;  and  over  four  thousand 
books,  of  remarkable  excellence  in  workmanship,  came  from 


De  \  inne  thinks  that  Ratdolt’ s  initials  were  probably  cut  in  high  relief  on 
metal,  as  it  was  expensive  and  not  particularly  practical  to  cast  these  omamen- 
bd  letters  in  a  mould.  In  books  of  the  period  much  that  is  considered  engrav¬ 
ing  on  wood,  especially  when  of  a  delicate  kind,  is  really  engraving  on  metal. 
De  Vinne’s  Plain  Printing  Tyfies,  New  York,  1900,  p.  84. 

Burger,  pi.  5,  for  entire  sheet. 

3  , 

Thompson,  fac.  194. 
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its  presses.  The  work  of  Venetian  printers  and  type-found¬ 
ers  was  considered  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Publish¬ 
ers  wishing  to  commend  their  books  announced  that  they 
were  printed  in  the  carattere  V eneto. 

The  attempts  of  the  first  Italian  printers,  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  to  print  in  semi-roman  types,  have  led  us 
naturally  to  consider  first  the  development  of  these  types 
into  pure  roman  letter ;  but  gothic  types  were  also  used  in 
Italy  by  Jenson,  as  has  been  said,  and  by  many  other  print¬ 
ers.  A  fine  specimen  of  Jenson’s  work  in  gothic  fonts  is  the 
Codex  Decretorum  of  Gratian,  printed  in  1474.1  The  forms 
of  Italian  gothic  types,  while  pointed,  in  the  larger  sizes 
were  rounder  and  less  compact  than  the  like  kinds  of 
German  black-letter.  In  the  smaller  sizes  this  attenuated 
quality  is  very  striking,  and  makes  the  character  almost  a 
condensed  type.  A  similarly  condensed  letter  was  employed 
in  manuscripts  of  a  little  earlier  date. 

For  head-lines,  a  large,  round  gothic  letter  similar  to  some 
Spanish  gothic  characters  was  often  used;  and  sometimes 
roman  capitals.  Not  merely  the  types,  but  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  general,  were  modelled  on  manuscripts  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  famous  manuscript 
Virgil,  with  notes,  which  belonged  to  Petrarch  (now  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan),  shows  a  character  of  letter 
and  an  arrangement  of  text  which  were  closely  followed  in 
many  subsequent  printed  editions  of  Virgil.  The  manu¬ 
script  commentary  on  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX  (1353) 
in  the  Vatican  Library  is  also  very  much  like  some  books 
printed  from  Italian  gothic  fonts.2 

The  important  series  of  plates  of  Italian  types  issued  by 
the  Type  Facsimile  Society  (alluded  to  more  fully  later)  are 

1  Drue kschrif ten,  pi.  34. 

2  Paleografihie  Latine ,  pis.  101  and  106. 


nia  bona.  lauf:(>ono«virtuf 
potetia:  gratiaat  actio  tibi 
c^ifte3men. 

Mine  ben  fic  <z  vines  perteculacuri/ 
cta^rouibeu  tribute  Oeus  omnia 
nobis,^:oficitabfquebeo  mii9in 
o:belabo:,  glia  placet  tell9  in  qua 
res  par ua  beatiL  Bbe  fmtnennee 
Inmmmnr  opes, 

Si foztunavolet files  be  rlperoje  confrl. 

Si  volet  |?ec  eabent  files  be  cofule  rbeto:. 
^utcqutb  amo?  uiflit  no  eft  cotebere  tutu 
'Regnat  et  in  bominos  ins  l?abet  tile  fnos 
Mit&  bata  evteba  Data  e  fine  fencrcnobis^ 
^buraa:  neccertaperfoluenba  bie. 

m ns  ?  ars  bocuit  quob  fapit  onrnis  t>omo 
Srs  animos  frangit  ffirmas  biritm't  -vibes 
3irte  cabunt  turres  arte  leuatur  onus 
Srtibus  ingeniis  queftta  eft  glo:ta  multis 
'Jjbnncipijs  obfta  fero  mebic'ma  paratur 
Cum  mala  per  longas  conualuere  mo 2 as 
0eb  pjopera  me  te  Venturas  biffer  in  fyotas 
£im  non  eft  frobie  eras  minus  aptus  erit. 


29.  Rat  do  If  s  Gothic  Type,  from  his  Specimen  of  1486 


Eft  homini  irirtus  fuluo  preciofior  aura?  xnx  as 
Ingenium  quondam  fuerat  preciofius  auro. 
Miramurq?  niagis  quos  muncra  mentis  adornat* 
Quam  qui  corporeis  emicuere  bonis. 

Si  quauirtute  ni  tes  ne  deipice  quenquam 
Ex  alia  quadam  forfitan  ipfe  niter 

Nemo  fue  laudis  nimium  l^tetur  bonore 
Ne  uilis  fecttis  port  fua  feta  gemat* 

Nemo  nimis  cupide  fibi  res  defiderat  alias 
Ne  dum  plus  cupiat  perdat  dc  id  quod  babet. 

Ne  ue  cito  uerbis  cuiurquam  credito  blandis 
Sed  fi  Tint  fid ei  relpice  quid  moneant 
Qiu  bene  proloquitur  coram  fed  poRea  praise 
Hie  crit  inuifus  bina  q?  ora  gerat 

Pax  plenamuiitucis  opus  pax  (iimmalaborumt 
pax  belli  exaai  prazemm  ell praxiumque  pencil 
oidera  pace  uigentconiilluntterreapace 
TM  ll  placitum  fine  pacedeo  non  mimus  ad  aram 
F  oruma  arbitriis  tempus  dilpenfet  ubi 
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30.  Rat  do  Ids  Roman  and  Greek  Type,  from  his  Specimen  of  1486 
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material  to  be  consulted  for  the  general  effect  of  books  printed 
in  gothic  letter  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.1 

Italian  transitional  fonts  merged  almost  imperceptibly 
from  a  distinctly  gothic  into  a  fairly  clear  roman  type.  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  pure  gothic  types,  the  first  differentiation 
appears  in  a  wider  leading  of  lines  and  wider  spacing  of 
the  type  itself.2 3  The  next  advance  shows  gothic  fonts  with 
somewhat  roman  capital  letters.  This  was  followed  by  books 
in  which  head-lines  and  dates  were  set  in  pure  roman  cap¬ 
itals.  An  increasing  clearness  in  cut  and  further  separation 
of  letters  and  a  constant  use  of  roman  capitals  finally  devel¬ 
oped  into  tentative  roman  fonts.  These  changes  can  be  in¬ 
terestingly  traced  by  looking  at  the  earliest  type  of  Sweyn- 
heym  and  Pannartz  {Jig.  24),  and  the  improvement  in  the 
type  used  by  them  only  a  little  later  at  Rome  {Jig.  25);  or, 
better  still,  the  four  types  used  by  Ulrich  Han  in  the  same 
city.2  These  transitional  types  form  the  “bridge”  between 
Italian  gothic  and  roman  types.  Italian  printers  were  not 
always  very  particular  about  the  unities,  and  sometimes 
mixed  gothic  head-lines  with  roman  text,  while  some  books 
(although  but  few)  were  set  in  a  roman  lower-case  letter 
with  gothic  capitals. 

The  fonts  of  Italian  roman  vary  greatly.  The  finest  all 
have  that  rich,  mellow  character  which  no  types  before  or 
since  have  ever  had  in  such  degree.  While  Jenson’s  type 
was  undoubtedly  the  best,  it  was  pushed  hard  by  some 
other  roman  fonts,  such  as  those  employed  at  Venice  by 
John  and  Wendelin  de  Spire  and  Ratdolt,  by  Miscomini  at 
Venice  and  Florence,  by  Servius  at  Rome,  and  others. 

1  Type  Facsimile  Society.  Publications  of  the  Society  for  the  years  1901-09, 
inclusive. 

*  Ibid.,  pi.  1903  m. 

3  Burger,  pis.  23,  84,  83  [l],  83  [2],  in  this  order. 
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A  page  like  Miscomini’s  Florentine  Horace  of  1482, 
where  notes  surround  the  text,  is  an  admirably  practical 
piece  of  work.  The  notes  are  perhaps  a  little  closely  set, 
but  the  page  is  fine  and  straightforward,  and  of  a  pleasant 
solidity  which  gives  the  reader  confidence  (Jig.  3l).  Almost 
all  Italian  roman  fonts  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  an  air  of  “ security”  and  generous  ease  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
fine  Italian  roman  type  in  the  whole  history  of  typography. 

It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  take  the  finest  of  these  and 
think  of  it  as  representative  of  Italian  fifteenth  century  type. 
Only  by  seeing  many  examples  can  one  get  a  general  idea 
of  that.  And  for  this  purpose,  the  publications  of  the  Type 
Facsimile  Society,  issued  in  England  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Robert  Proctor  between  1901  and  1909,  are  admir¬ 
able.  If  the  reader  can  divide  a  set  of  the  loose  plates  into 
groups  of  roman  and  gothic  types,  and  then  sort  them  into 
groups  under  each  country,  in  chronological  arrangement, 
he  will  obtain  a  conspectus  of  national  type-forms  which 
is  invaluable.  He  has,  in  fact,  but  to  glance  through  the 
gothic  and  roman  Italian  types  shown  in  facsimiles  thus  ar¬ 
ranged,  to  comprehend  the  general  tendency  of  type-forms 
in  either  class  of  character ;  and  will  realize  how  high  an 
average  of  excellence,  especially  in  the  roman  letters,  the 
fifteenth  century  Italian  printers  attained.  This  publication 
is  rare,  and  this  use  of  it  diverts  it  from  the  bibliographical 
purposes  for  which  libraries  cherish  it- — though  it  does  not 
divert  the  librarian !  Rut  for  the  student  I  do  not  know  a 
more  valuable  work,  nor  a  more  valuable  way  to  use  it. 

When  we  compare  even  the  best  early  printed  books 
with  the  Italian  manuscripts  which  they  copied,  we  see 
how  far  they  fell  short  of  their  model.  “As  compared  with 
other  national  scripts,”  says  Maunde  Thompson,  “the  high 
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level  of  general  excellence  maintained  by  the  Italian  scribes 
is  very  striking.  And  it  was  this  general  excellence  that 
placed  them  in  the  position  to  take  the  lead  at  the  crucial 
moment  of  the  adoption  of  printing  in  Europe.  .  .  .  And 
when  the  art  of  printing  was  established,  and  after  the 
early  type-cutters  had  selected  their  first  models  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  ms.  book-hands  of  their  several  countries,  it  is 
no  wonder  that,  in  the  end,  the  type  copied  from  the  Italian 
script  prevailed  over  all  others.”1  For  the  characters  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  best  Humanistic  manuscripts  are,  in  their 
way,  among  the  masterpieces  of  human  endeavour. 

1  Thompson,  p.  464. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TYPE  AND  TYPE-FORMS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

IN  FRANCE 

PARIS  was  the  first  place  in  France  in  which  print¬ 
ing,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  was  practised.  But  before 
any  press  was  set  up  there,  essays  in  typography 
had  already  been  made  at  Avignon,  as  early  as  1444,  by 
W aldfoghel,  a  Bohemian  goldsmith  of  Prague.  He  had  some 
secret  process  which  he  called  the  art  of  writing  artificially. 
He  declared  under  oath  upon  the  Gospels  and  before  wit¬ 
nesses,  that  the  said  method  of  writing  artificially  was  real, 
easy,  possible,  and  useful  to  those  who  wished  to  work  in  it. 
In  association  with  a  watchmaker,  or  locksmith,  who  came 
from  Treves, and  with  thehelpof  others  who  suppliedmoney 
for  the  project,  he  set  up  some  sort  of  a  printing  establish¬ 
ment,  the  material  of  which  consisted  of  two  steel  alpha¬ 
bets,  two  iron  forms,  a  steel  instrument  called  a  vise,  and 
other  accessories.  He  also  made  an  alphabet  of  twenty-seven 
Hebrew  letters,  with  a  so-called  engine  and  accompanying 
instruments  of  wood,  tin,  and  iron.  It  is  possible  that  Wald- 
foghel  had  earlier  been  associated  with  men  who  were,  in 
turn,  connected  with  Gutenberg,  at  Strassburg  or  Mainz.  At 
the  latter  place  there  were  men  who  were  experimenting  in 
the  art  of  printing  besides  Gutenberg.  W aldfoghel,  though 
lacking  means  fully  to  develop  his  ideas,  seems  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  something  much  like  Gutenberg’s  process.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  his  experiments  did  not  continue  after 
1446.  Eleven  years  later,  Fust  and  SchoefFer’s  Latin  Psalter 
of  1457  appeared  at  Mainz — the  first  dated  book  printed 
from  movable  types. 

In  Paris,  printing  was  begun  in  1470  under  the  auspices 
of  two  men  whose  origin  casts  some  light  on  the  personnel 
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32.  First  Roman  Type  used  in  France :  Freiburger ,  Gering 

and  KranZy  Paris  y  1470 
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of  the  printing-house  (really  “a  private  press  for  the  benefit 
of  public  studies”)  which  they  established.  One  was  Johann 
Heynlin,  called  de  la  Pierre ,  from  his  birthplace,  Stein,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Baden.  He  had  been  prior  and  rector  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  was  a  booklover,  and,  coming  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  was  in  relation  with  Mainz  printers.  Wor¬ 
ried  by  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  he  succeeded  in  inter¬ 
esting  Fichet,  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  rhetoric  at  the 
Sorbonne,  in  a  scheme  to  import  printers  to  Paris,  so  that 
learned  works  could  be  more  correctly  printed — a  plan 
which  aroused  considerable  opposition  among  the  powerful 
associations  of  writers  and  copyists.  The  printers  for  whom 
he  sent  were  three — Freiburger,  a  man  of  education,  an  old 
friend  of  Heynlin,  and  a  former  fellow  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Basle;  and  two  others,  Ulrich  Gering  and  Martin 
Kranz,  both  workmen  of  the  higher  class.  These  men  reached 
Paris  in  the  early  months  of  1470.  Before  printing  anything, 
they  were  obliged  to  manufacture  the  tools  of  their  trade,  to 
set  up  a  press,  and  to  fit  up  their  workroom.  Last,  but  not 
least,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  type  —  a  roman  font  for 
which  Heynlin  furnished  a  model  from  the  types  of  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries ,  which  was  printed  at  Rome 
in  1469  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz.  As  the  prior  (who  was 
to  correct  the  proofs  of  the  books  to  be  printed)  was  near¬ 
sighted,  a  large  roman  character,  which  did  not  tire  the  eye, 
was  preferred  to  the  Gothic  manuscript-letter,  at  that  time 
generally  used  in  France.  The  type  was  awkward  in  cut, 
but  readable  {Jig.  32). 

The  first  book  printed  in  this  font  was  Gasparini Epistolse^ 

1  Claudin’s  Histoirecle  V Im/irimerie  en  France  auXVe  ctau  XFPsiecle,  Paris, 
1900-14,  4  vols . ,  Vol.-I,  p.  23. 

See  also  the  same  author’s  First  Paris  Press.  An  Account  of  the  Books 
printed  for  G.  Fichet  and  J.  Heynlin  in  the  Sarbonne,  1470-1472.  (Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society’s  Monographs,  No.  VI,  1898.)  Consult  facs.,  pp.  91-100. 
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a  collection  of  letters  by  Gasparino  Barzizi  of  Bergamo, 
which  was  considered  an  example  of  an  excellent  Latin 
style.  A  second  book,  Gasparini  Orthographic — a  treatise  by 
the  same  author  on  the  orthography  of  Latin  words, — was 
printed  in  the  same  type.  With  a  copy  of  it  which  Fichet 
sent  as  a  present  to  a  former  pupil,  Robert  Gaguin,  he  de¬ 
spatched  a  letter  in  which  is  this  paragraph : 

“The  printers  say  here  to  whoever  is  willing  to  listen  to 
them,  that  it  is  a  man  named  John,  called  Gutenberg,  who 
first  invented  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mainz  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  by  the  means  of  which  books  can  now  be  made,  not  with 
the  aid  of  the  reed,  as  in  old  times,  nor  by  the  pen  as  in  our 
days,  but  with  letters  of  metal,  quickly,  correctly,  and  well. 
.  .  .  Bacchus  and  Ceres  were  made  divinities  for  having 
taught  humanity  the  use  of  wine  and  bread,  but  Gutenberg’s 
invention  is  of  a  higher  and  diviner  order,  for  it  furnishes 
characters  by  the  aid  of  which  all  that  is  said  or  thought 
can  be  written,  transmitted,  and  preserved  to  the  memory  of 
posterity.” 

A  Sallust  and  other  books  followed,  always  printed  in 
this  same  font.  This  press,  as  primarily  founded,  ended  its 
work  in  1472.  In  the  next  year,  Fichet  having  left  for  Italy, 
and  Heynlin  no  longer  taking  an  active  oversight  of  its  pro¬ 
duction,  the  printers  decided,  or  were  obliged,  to  leave  the 
Sorbonne  and  set  up  their  workroom  outside  it.  It  has  been 
said  that,  as  an  institution,  the  Sorbonne  was  active  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  services  of  these  printers,  but  this  is  untrue ;  it 
was  merely  by  the  initiative  of  two  men  connected  with  that 
institution  that  the  printers  came  to  Paris.  The  press  itself, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  under  the  roof  of  the  Sorbonne, 
for  such  a  printing-office,  with  but  one  kind  of  type  and  a 
small  daily  production,  took  up  very  little  space. 

The  printers  then  installed  themselves  at  the  Sign  of  the 
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Golden  Sun  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  a  street  consecrated  for 
centuries  to  the  commerce  of  the  book — as  indeed  it  still 
is.  1  heir  next  type  (employed  for  a  manual  for  the  clergy, 
called  Manipulus  Cuvatorum ,  issued  in  1473)  was  a  gothic 
font  of  transitional  character,  more  roman,  however,  than 
the  like  types  of  Schoeffer.  This  was  the  first  gothic  type 
used  in  France.  In  this  book  it  was  set  in  double-column, 

"  initial  letters  and  paragraph  marks  put  in  bv  hand 

{fig-  33).1 

A  new  font,  of  letters  larger  in  size  than  any  of  these 
previous  types,  was  cut  for  the  imposing  Bible  which  they 
issued  in  1476— the  first  Bible  printed  in  France.  The  type 
is  a  heavy,  rounded  gothic,  but  capitals  are  roman,  a  feature 
not  so  inharmonious  in  effect  as  would  be  expected  {fig.  34). 
Fhe  small  ty  pe  used  in  this  Bible  was  the  same  as  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  first  book  printed  after  they  left  the  Sorbonne.2 

In  1477  Kranz  and  Freiburger  returned  to  Germany, 
leaving  Gering  alone.  Laying  gothic  fonts  aside,  Gering 
cut  for  himself  two  new  types,  both  pure  roman,  though 
heavy  in  effect.  In  comparing  these  with  the  Bible  type, 
they  appear  to  be  only  an  evolution  of  some  elements  clearly 
discernible  in  the  earlier  gothic  character.  The  throwing- 
back  of  the  dot  on  the  i  is  a  feature  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
smaller  font  Gering  printed  two  theological  books ;  in  the 
larger,  editions  of  Virgil  {fig.  35)  and  of  Sallust.  After  1484 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  cessation  in  his  activities,  but 
meanwhile  other  printers  had  taken  up  work  in  Paris,  and 
had  procured  new  fonts  of  gothic  and  roman  letter.  Later,  in 
association  with  Berthold  Rembolt,  a  native  of  Strassbu'rg, 
he  employed  in  the  Breviaire  de  Paris  of  1492  a  delicate 
gothic  type.  It  was  cut  by  Wolf,  a  printer,  who  during  an 

‘  Claudin,  I,  p.  63,  for  full  page,  rubricated. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  77,  for  full  page,  rubricated. 
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interim  in  Gering’s  management  took  charge  of  the  press.1 
They  used  also  two  other  gothic  fonts.2  In  the  Paris  Missal, 
which  was  printed  by  Gering  and  Rembolt  for  Simon  Vostre 
in  1497,  some  fine  woodcuts  were  introduced  ;3  and  the  ini¬ 
tials  used  by  them  are  also  of  considerable  decorative  value.4 
In  the  last  year  of  the  century  this  office  was  still  effective 
and  prosperous.  Ulrich  Gering  has  always  been  popularly 
considered  the  patriarch  of  Parisian  typography. 

Now  that  the  history  of  the  first  Paris  press  has  been 
traced,  I  shall  keep  more  closely  to  the  types  themselves. 
The  first  French  types  were,  as  we  know,  roman.  These 
were  transitional  roman  letters,  but  after  a  few  years  they 
gave  way  to  gothic,  for  the  popular  taste  was  entirely  for 
gothic  forms  such  as  were  used  in  the  Missale  Parisiense 
printed  by  Jean  du  Pre  in  1479.5  A  few  fonts  of  roman 
letters,  modelled  on  the  Italian  letter,  appeared  in  French 
publications  at  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  the 
more  stately  liturgical  books  gothic  type  was  of  a  pointed 
character  —  the  real  lettre  de  forme .6  For  other  books  the 
rounder  lettre  de  somme  was  employed.  But  the  character¬ 
istic  form  of  French  gothic  letter  used  by  French  printers 
up  to  1500  was  the  lettre  batardej  first  brought  out  by  Pas- 

1  Claudin,  I,  p.  98.  2 Ibid.,  pp.  99-102.  5 Ibid.,  pp.  105-107. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  112-117.  5 Ibid.,  p.  211. 

6  In  writing  de  forme  each  letter  was  formed  separately  and  complete.  This 
was  the  writing  to  be  taken  as  a  model  or  form ;  or,  according  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  expression  used  by  Geofroy  Tory,  as  “canon.”  Mores  says, 
“The  curious  Mons.  Torin  (Tory)  .  .  .  divides  typographical  letter  into  la 
lettre  de  forme  and  la  lettre  bastarde;  the  former  of  which  he  tells  us  was 
called  Canon.  The  inference  is  that  the  former  were  cut  secundum  normam , 
the  latter  by  no  rule  at  all.”  Mores’s  Dissertation,  etc.,  p.  21. 

7 Batarde — called  bastar della  or  bastarda  in  Spain,  and  anciently  called  in 
France  escritura  italienne  bastarda  it  la  frangaise  —  was  named  so  because 
it  was  composed  of  elements  of  various  sorts  of  writing.  It  is  really  derived 
from  the  Italian  chancery-hand,  and  the  writing-books  of  Palatino  and  others 
show  its  various  forms. 
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34.  Type  used  for  first  Bible  printed  in  France:  Freiburger ,  Gering 

and  Kranz ,  Paris,  1476 
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Publii  Virgilii  maronis  mantuani  uatis  clariffimi 
Carmen  Bucolicum  foekiter  indpit. 

Hie  deflet  meliboeus  profugiat  quod  inique. 

T  ityrus  aft  letus  quis  contulit  ocia  didt. 

Meliboeus  Tityrus 

t  Ifyre  tu  patul$  recubas  fub  tegmine  fagi : 

Silueftre  tenui  mufa  meditaris  auena. 

’  Nos  patri<j  fines  et  dulda  linqtnus  arua. 

Nos  patria  fugim?:tu  tityre  letusi  ubra 
Formofa  refonare  doces  amaryllida  filuas; 

O  meliboee  deus  nobis  baec  oda  fedt.  Tityrus. 
Namcp  erit  ille  mihi  Temper  deus;  illius  a  ram: 

Sepe  tener  noftris  ab  ouilibus  imbuet  agnus. 

Ille  meas  errare  boues(ut  cemis)et  ipfum : 

Ludere(qu$  uellemjcalamo  permifit  agrefti. 

No  equide  inuideo.miror  magis.undiqj  totiS/  Me. 
Vfq;  adeo  turbatur  agris.en  ipfe  capellas 
Protinus  eger  ago.banc  etiam  uix  tityre  duco. 

Hie  inter  denfas  corylos  modo  namqj  gemeIlos; 
Spem  gregis(ah  filice  in  nuda)connixa  reliqmt: 

Sepe  malum  hoc  nobis(fi  mens  non  leua  fuifiet) 

De  caelo  tactas  memini  predicere  quercus; 

Saepe  liniftra  caua  praedixit  ab  ilice  cornix. 

Sed  tamen  lfte  deus  qui  fit. ‘da  tityre  nobis. 

Vrbem  qua  dicunt  roma :  meliboee  putaui  Ti. 

Stultus  ego  huic  noftr^  fimilem :  quo  faepe  folemus 

.a.ii. 

35.  Roman  Type  used  in  Virgil  by  Gering ,  Paris ,  1478 
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quier  Bonhomme.  This  was  entirely  different  from  the 
gothic  types  used  up  to  that  time,  and  imitated  French  cur¬ 
sive  Gothic  manuscripts  of  that  day.  It  is  a  charming  type, 
characteristically  French  nervous  and  spirited.  At  first 
introduced  in  rather  a  crude  form,  it  developed  into  a  beau¬ 
tiful  letter,  principally,  if  not  always,  used  for  the  printing 
of  1  rench.  It  was  in  type  of  this  family  that  the  first  book 
in  French  printed  at  Paris,  viz .,  Cronigues  de  France,  was 
produced  by  Bonhomme  about  1477  (Jig.  36).  Like  other 
early  types  it  was  derived  from  a  literary  hand,  founded 
on  a  cursive  legal  script  which  was  used  in  the  north  of 

France  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands  contiguous 
thereto.1 

Besides  these  characteristically  French  types,  fonts  of 
which  to-day  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  some  French 
printing-offices,  condensed  gothic  types  were  employed  in 
certain  books  in  small  format  printed  at  Paris.  The  first 
of  these  appeared  in  1481  —La  Conjession  de  frere  Olivier 
Mail  lard  (fig.  3  / ).  Gothic  type  was  used  with  roman  cap¬ 
itals,2  and  other  fonts  appear  that  are  reminiscent  of  Italian 
and  Flemish  models.  There  was  also  a  difference  in  the  kind 
of  gothic  type  employed  for  Latin  and  French  books,  the 
former  being  printed  in  the  pointed  gothic  character,  and 
the  latter  in  various  forms  of  batarde — following  in  this  use 
the  manuscripts  which  preceded  printing.  Some  fonts,  the 
provenance  of  which  is  puzzling,  we  find  were  imported 
from  Basle,  from  Nuremberg,  or  elsewhere. 

Placed  on  the  first  page  of  French  books  of  this  period 
were  inscriptions,  cut  on  wood,  in  very  large  letters  (usu¬ 
ally  imitative  of  calligraphy),  of  a  round  or  pointed  Gothic 
form.  These  and  calligraphic  initials,  adorned  with  masks 

1  Thompson,  fac.  196. 

2  Claudin,  I,  pi.  facing  p.  200. 
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or  grotesque  heads — such  as  that  used  in  the  well-known 
Mercies  Hystoires  of  1487 1 — were  characteristic  of  popular 
French  book-making,  A  particular  feature  of  the  French 
press  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  exquisite  manner  in 
which  type  and  decorations  were  harmonized  and  combined. 
The  work  produced  by  Le  Rouge,  Pigouchet,  Verard,  Du 
Pre,  Vostre,  and  Tory  shows  a  delicacy  of  execution  and 
refinement  of  taste  not  hitherto  apparent.  It  was  in  the 
Books  of  Hours  produced  by  this  group  of  men,  says  Pol¬ 
lard,  athat  the  genius  of  French  printers  first  strikingly 
evinced  itself.  For  more  than  a  century  the  decoration  of 
manuscript  Horse  had  invited  all  the  skill  of  the  finest  illu¬ 
minators  of  Europe,  and  it  was  in  France  alone  that  the 
attempt  was  successfully  made  to  rival  the  gloiies  of  the 
scribe  and  painter  by  those  of  the  printer  and  engraver. 
The  names  of  Antoine  Verard,  Philippe  Pigouchet,  and 
Simon  Vostre,  as  printers  and  publishers,  are  inseparably 
connected  with  these  Books  of  Hours,  which  for  some 
quarter  of  a  century  from  1488  onward  constitute  the 
chief  glories  of  the  French  press.  More  than  300  editions 
were  issued  altogether,  in  which  some  forty  different  print¬ 
ers  had  a  share,  Jean  du  Pre  at  the  beginning  of  the  series, 
and  Geoffroy  Tory,  as  late  as  1525,  being  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  after  the  three  already  named”  {jig.  38). 

The  use  of  roman  type  in  the  French  printing-houses  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  slight,  after  the  first  essay  in  it  by 
the  Sorbonne  press.  It  is  only  toward  the  very  end  of  the 
century  that  the  roman  letter  is  again  employed,  generally  in 
editions  of  the  classics,  though  Kerver  and  Tory  later  used 
it  for  Books  of  Hours.  With  roman  lower-case  types,  roman 
capital  letters,  floriated  and  ornamented,  were  combined  — 
as  in  the  work  of  the  second  Paris  press  of  Cesar  and  Stoll. 

1  Claudin,  I,  p.  459. 
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36.  Lettre  Batarde  used  in  first  book  printed  in  French:  Bonhomme ,  Pam,  c.  1477 
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37.  Condensed  Gothic  Type  used  by  Botticher ,  Paris ,  1481 
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38.  Page  from  Book  of  Hours  in  Transitional  style 
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I  he  effect  of  their  quaint  forms  is  less  disagreeable  than 
one  would  suppose.1 

Lyons  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Paris  in  the  number  of  its 
printing-houses.  By  its  situation  it  was  one  of  the  centres  of 
fifteenth  century  commerce,  and  fairs  were  held  there  fre¬ 
quented  by  purchasers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  Lyons 
printing  trade  was  more  prosperous,  because  less  restricted, 
than  in  Paris,  where  the  theological  censorship  in  particu¬ 
lar  became  extremely  active.  The  products  of  the  Lyons 
press,  which  produced  popular  literature  —  poetry,  histo¬ 
ries  of  chivalry,  etc.  show  some  interesting  variations  in 
French  typography.  In  general  the  same  types  are  used  as 
at  Paiis,  but  the  type-setting  seems  rougher  and  perhaps 
fieer  in  execution.  Many  Lyons  books  were  executed  in  a 
leltre  de  forme  which  recalls  the  products  of  early  Nether¬ 
lands  printers. 

Guillaume  Le  Roy  was  the  first  Lyons  printer.  His  pa¬ 
tron  was  Barthelemy  Buyer,  to  whom  he  held  somewhat  the 
same  relation  that  the  first  Paris  printers  did  to  Fichet  and 
Heynlin.  Le  Roy’s  first  book,  the  Compendium  Breve  of  the 
Cardinal-Deacon  Lothaire,  issued  in  1473,  was  executed  in 
a  heavy,  roughly  cast  gothic  type,  just  mentioned  as  re¬ 
calling  that  of  the  Netherlands.  He  also  employed  a  round 
gothic  font,  identical  with  that  used  by  Wendelin  de  Spire 
at  Venice  in  1473,  for  his  Miroir  de  Vie  Humaine  of  1477. 
Lyons  had  the  credit  of  producing  the  first  illustrated  book 
printed  in  France,  Le  Mirouer  de  la  Redemption ,  printed 
there  in  1478  by  Martin  Husz  or  Huss.2  The  woodcuts  for 
this  book  came  from  Basle,  and  so,  in  point  of  fact,  did  the 
types.  If  Lyons  printing  seems  puzzling  because  of  the  fre- 

1  Claudin,  I,  pp.  124,  131. 

2  Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  159-164. 
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quent  resemblance  of  its  types  to  those  of  other  countries, 
the  reason  is,  that  types  of  other  countries  were  so  often 
employed !  Some  Lyons  fonts  can  be  traced  to  Nuremberg, 
others  to  Basle,1  to  Vienna,  and  to  V enice,2  for  V enetian  types 
had  begun  to  have  wide  vogue.  Besides  these  fonts,  the  for¬ 
eign  origin  of  which  is  known,  there  are  others  evidently 
of  Italian  origin  or  design.3 

One  of  the  finest  Lyons  books  produced  in  lettres  de 
forme  was  the  Missale  secundum  usum  Lugduni  of  Neu- 
meister,of  1487.4  Neumeister  employed  magnificent  pointed 
gothic  types,  and  his  Lyons  Missal  recalls  in  many  ways 
Gutenberg’s  work ;  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  ac¬ 
tually  came  from  Mainz  to  France  by  the  invitation  of 
Cardinal  Amboise,  and  was  traditionally  Gutenberg’s  pupil 
and  companion.  This  Missal  was  almost  equalled  by  that 
printed  by  Hongre  in  1500,  in  a  most  Italian  and  also 
most  imposing  character,  though  not  especially  typical  of 
the  French  press.5 

Besides  pointed  gothic  or  lettre  de  forme ,  there  were  in 
use  at  Lyons,  as  we  have  just  seen,  some  round  gothic 
fonts.  When  Lyons  printers  wished  to  employ  such  type, 
they  seem  to  have  turned  to  the  Italian  form  of  gothic  letter 
for  their  models,  or  else  they  actually  procured  it  from  Italy. 
Proctor  believes  that  there  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
independent  of  Venetian  printers,  some  Venetian  type- 
foundries,  where  types  not  only  could  be  bought,  but  also 
could  be  hired.  This  transfer  of  the  types  of  one  country 
to  the  workshops  of  another,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  is 

1  Claudin,  III,  pp.  166,  167. 

2  Ibid.,  facing  p.  194,  and  pp.  195,  196,  215.  3  Ibid.,  p.  219. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  360  and  facing  plate,  p.  361,  plates  between  pp.  366  and  367, 

and  plate  facing  p.  368. 

6  Ibid. ,  pp.  344,  345. 
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a  puzzling  feature  in  any  attempt  to  identify  types  geo¬ 
graphically. 

The  lettre  batarde,  the  characteristic  French  gothic  letter 
used  in  Paris,  was  also  common  in  Lyons,  but,  as  a  rule, 
in  a  rougher  and  less  attractive  form.  Examples  of  the 
use  of  this  heavier  form  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
Mathieu  Husz  and  of  I3u  Pre.  1  he  latter’s  Lyons  edition 
of  La  Mer  des  Hystoires  shows  pages  in  this  massive  char¬ 
acter  which  are  splendid  in  effect,1  especially  when  used  in 
connection  with  such  sumptuous  woodcuts  as  those  of  the 
Baptism  of  Clovis  and  the  Battle  of  Tolbiac.2  A  very  deco¬ 
rative  pillar  which  appears  in  the  centre  of  this  plate  forms 
an  ingenious  division  between  its  two  subjects.3 

Many  of  these  Lyons  books  were  arranged  with  a  line 
of  large,  round,  Italian  gothic  type  at  the  head  of  the  page; 
types  several  sizes  smaller  forming  the  text.  Large  calli¬ 
graphic  initials  were  also  features  of  the  Lyons  press;  and 
square  initials  engraved  on  wood,  with  black  backgrounds 
(such  as  were  used  by  Le  Masson  and  his  associates),  added 
brilliancy  to  somewhat  heavy  typography.4  As  the  end  of 
the  century  approached,  the  popularity  of  Venetian  types 
increased  more  and  more — a  fact  which  foreshadowed 
some  of  the  tribulations  of  Aldus,  who,  in  the  next  century, 
found  no  more  unscrupulous  imitators  of  his  italic  type 
than  Lyons  printers.  Roman  characters  were  not  used  in 
Lyons  until  1490,  Jean  du  Pre  employing  them  in  his  an¬ 
notated  Latin  text  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  issued  in  the 
last  month  of  that  year.  Proctor  thinks  these  types  have  a 

1  Claudin,  III,  pp.  495,  496. 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  498. 

For  a  comparison  of  Le  Rouge’s  Paris  edition  of  this  same  book,  see  Claudin. 
I,  pp.  459-463. 

Claudin,  III,  pp.  232,  233. 
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Gothic  look.  They  appear  to  be  a  very  fine  form  of  a  transi¬ 
tional  roman  character  {jig-  39). 

French  fifteenth  century  types  may  be  roughly  classed  as : 

i  transitional  roman ; 

ii  pure  roman  on  Italian  models; 

iii  pointed  gothic  or  lettre  de  forme ; 

iv  round  gothic  or  lettre  de  somme; 

v  contemporary  manuscript  gothic  letter  or  lettre  baiarde ; 

vi  gothic  fonts  showing  foreign  influence,  sometimes  of 
foreign  source. 

Of  all  these  French  gothic  types,  the  characteristically 
national  or  vernacular  letter  was  the  lettre  batarde ,  derived 
from  contemporary  French  manuscripts.  Other  gothic  types 
employed  are  sometimes  akin  to  those  of  other  countries,  but 
the  lettre  batarde  is  distinctly  French.  In  fineness  of  cut  and 
spirited  delicacy  of  design — when  at  its  best — it  produces 
a  beautiful  effect,  especially  when  used  with  the  decorations 
so  cleverly  designed  to  accompany  it. 

As  a  whole,  French  printing  was  more  delicate  and  dis¬ 
tinguished,  but  less  virile,  than  that  of  Germany  or  Italy. 
The  Gallic  feeling  shows  itself  in  the  best  fifteenth  century 
French  books,  in  a  certain  brilliance  and  elegance  which 
is  purely  F rench.  Less  archaic  than  the  German,  less  mon¬ 
umental  than  the  Italian,  the  work  of  the  best  early  French 
printers,  like  so  much  else  that  is  French,  is  charming.1 

1  For  a  survey  of  early  French  types,  I  recommend  the  student  to  the  fac¬ 
similes  in  Thierry-Poux’s  Premiers  Monuments  de  V Imprimerie  en  France 
au  XFe  SiZcle.  Paris,  1890. 
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39.  First  Roman  Type  used  at  Lyons:  Du  Pr 1490 


CHAPTER  VII 

TYPE  AND  TYPE-FORMS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  —  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 

THE  year  from  which  Dutch  printing  is  usually 
officially  dated  is  1473,  but  some  sort  of  printing 
was  done  in  Holland  before  that  time.  The  name 
of  the  printer  of  the  Speculum  Salvationist  which  is  probably 
the  work  of  the  earliest  Dutch  press,  is  not  known.  The 
first  Dutch  books  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  which 
may  be  called  “Costeriana”  (i.e.,  the  editions  of  Coster  and 
his  successors),  or  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  printer 
of  the  Speculum ,  were  executed  from  rough  gothic  types  of 
the  kind  known  as  lettres  de  forme.  There  is  in  Holtrop’s 
Monuments  Typographies  a  series  of  plates 1  of  type-pages 
which  throw  a  great  deal  of  light,  not  alone  on  printing  in 
the  Low  Countries,  but  on  the  whole  subject  of  its  begin¬ 
nings.  These  show  that  the  first  books  were  roughly  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  heavy,  black,  and  awkward  lettre  de  forme.  On 
glancing  through  these  plates  —  for  it  is  impossible,  owing 
to  their  rarity,  to  look  at  the  originals — one  realizes  what 
Blades  meant  in  his  allusions  to  the  crude  school  of  print¬ 
ing  which  preceded  that  of  Gutenberg.  If  we  examine  the 
facsimile  of  a  Donatus  printed  with  the  types  of  the  Abece- 
darium ,2  is  it  conceivable  that  the  printer  of  this  book  could 
have  known  anything  about  the  exact  methods  of  making 
type,  or  of  printing  with  it,  which  Mainz  printers  so  well 
understood?  The  Abecedarium  formerly  in  the  possession 

1  Holtrop’s  Monuments  Tyfiografihiques  des  Pays-Bas  au  Quinzibme  Siecle. 
La  Haye,  1868.  Twelve  plates  beginning  11  [3];  i.e.,  plate  11  in  sequence 
in  the  bound  book,  but  plate  3  in  sequence  of  original  issue.  The  references  are 
confusing  unless  this  is  remembered,  for  the  plates  as  bound  have  no  consec¬ 
utive  folios. 

2  Holtrop,  pi.  1 1  [3]  . 
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of  the  Enschedes  at  Haarlem  {jig.  40)  —  what  a  wretched 
little  book  it  is!  how  primary  in  every  sense!  While  the 
fragments  of  other  Donatuses  are  considerably  better,  the 
uneven  ending  of  lines,  which  indicates  that  no  composing- 
rule  was  used  at  the  time,  is  obvious  in  the  facsimiles  of  the 
Donatus  of  28  lines,1  and  in  the  V oyage  de  J ean  de  Mcinda- 
ville .2  As  to  the  four  editions  of  the  Speculum ,3  these  books, 
rather  ambitious  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  call  for 
better  typography  than  that  which  accompanies  their  illus¬ 
trations.4  Although  some  impressions  are  better  than  others, 
these  plates  show  printing  as  an  art  in  its  infancy,  and  hold 
out  very  little  prospect  of  its  ever  growing  up  !  The  Specu¬ 
lum  may  have  been  executed  at  Utrecht  some  time  between 
1471  and  1473.  The  other  fragments  of  which  Holtrop 
shows  facsimiles  are  those  of  books  or  editions  brought  out 
before  the  latter  year,  perhaps  all  from  one  printing-office, 
perhaps  from  different  printers.5 6  In  these  early  fragments 
and  a  few  complete  books,  about  eight  different  fonts  of  type 
are  found ;  and  with  these  types  perhaps  eighty  different 
editions  were  printed.  The  gothic  types  used  in  these  books 
were  the  first  models  of  the  style  of  black-letter  which  we 
recognize  as  characteristic  of  the  country  {jig.  4l). 

But  the  Speculum  and  its  mysterious  companions  are  not 
the  books  from  which  Dutch  printing  is  scientifically  dated. 
Ketelaer  and  Leempt,  who  printed  two  books  in  Utrecht 
in  1473,  were  the  first  printers  in  Holland  who  dated  their 

1  Holtrop,  pi.  13  [49]  .  2  Ibid.,  pi.  121  [4]  . 

3  Ibid.,  pis.  17  [19] -22  [l]  . 

4  The  pictures  were  printed  in  brown  ink,  in  one  impression,  and  the  type, 

which  was  of  uneven  height  and  indented  the  paper  badly,  at  another  print¬ 

ing.  Two  of  the  four  copies  are  in  Dutch  prose,  two  in  Latin  verse.  Some 
turned  letters  in  the  text  show  that  it  is  printed  from  movable  types,  and  is 
not  a  block-book. 

6  Holtrop,  pis.  24  [37] -33  [97]. 
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41.  Gothic  Type  used  by  Printer  of  the  Speculum ,  c.  1471 
From  Doctrinale  of  Alexander  Gallus 
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books.  Pollard,  in  his  series  of  valuable  introductory  notes 
to  the  national  divisions  of  his  Catalogue  of  the  Hawkins 
Collection,  says  :  “From  1473  onwards,  the  history  of  print¬ 
ing  in  Holland  is  normal  and  straightforward,  native  and 
German  printers  being  found  working  simultaneously  in 
the  usual  way.  Presses  were  set  up  in  thirteen  places  after 
1473, — in  Deventer,  Delft,  and  Gouda  in  1477,  in  S.  Mar- 
tijnsdijk  in  Zeeland  in  1478,  in  Nijmegen  and  Zwolle  in 
1479,  in  Hasselt  in  Overijssel  in  1480,  in  Leiden,  Kuilen- 
burg,  and  Haarlem  in  1488,  in ’s  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le- 
duc)  in  1484,  in  Schoonhoven  in  1485,  and  in  Schiedam  in 
1498.  Seven  of  these  towns  were  only  visited  by  a  single 
printer.  At  Utrecht,  Delft,  Gouda,  and  Zwolle  there  was 
a  moderate  output.  The  only  really  prolific  printers  were 
Richard  Paffraet  and  Jacobus  de  Breda  at  Deventer,  who 
must  have  produced  between  them  over  five  hundred  incu¬ 
nabula,  though  most  of  these  were  small  educational  books. 
The  total  Dutch  output  at  present  registered  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred, 
its  characteristics  being  akin  to  those  of  Germany,  but  with 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  schoolbooks,  and  strikingly 
few  large  folios.” 

“Printing  was  introduced  into  seven  towns  within  the 
limits  of  modern  Belgium  in  the  fifteenth  century,”  says  Mr. 
Pollard  in  the  same  volume,  “into  Alost  in  1473;  the  next 
year  into  Louvain,  where  much  excellent  work  was  done 
by  Johann  of  Paderborn  ;  into  Bruges,  by  Caxton  and  Colard 
Mansion,  probably  in  1475;  into  Brussels,  by  the  Brothers 
of  the  Common  Life,  in  March  of  the  same  year.  After  a 
long  interval  printing  began  at  Audenarde  in  1480,  and 
at  Antwerp  a  year  later  still,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by 
Ghent  in  April,  1483.  Gerard  Leeu’s  work  gave  distinction 
to  Antwerp  as  that  of  Johann  of  Paderborn  did  to  Louvain, 
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and  these  two  cities  between  them  account  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  registered  output  of  ‘Belgian’  incunabula, 
the  total  of  which  is  probably  somewhat  under  a  thousand. 
Belgium  in  the  fifteenth  century  had,  of  course,  no  separate 
existence,  nor  were  the  boundaries  of  Holland  those  of  the 
modern  kingdom.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
‘Belgian’  books  there  is  a  much  greater  preponderance  of 
Latin  than  in  the  Dutch,  though  a  few  printers  were  tri¬ 
lingual,  printing  in  Flemish,  French,  and  Latin.” 

The  Netherlands  fifteenth  century  types  were  chiefly,  as 
has  been  said,  crude  lettres  de  formed  but  later  they  became 
more  refined.  A  few  types  showed  the  influence  of  the  ro¬ 
man  letter,  but  pure  roman  letter  was  as  yet  rare.  The  lettre 
batarde  of  France  appears  in  Holland,  uncouth,  irregular, 
badly  aligned,  badly  fitted  on  its  body,  awkward  in  cut,2  al¬ 
though  employed  in  1480  by  Veldener,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  printers  of  the  Netherlands.  Thierry 
Martens  of  Alost  and  Antwerp,  the  first  Belgian  printer,  em¬ 
ployed  that  fine  familiar  type,  the  round  Italian  gothic.3 

Three  black-letter  types  used  in  the  Netherlands  are 
interesting.  The  first  is  the  bold,  coarse  batarde  character 
used  by  Colard  Mansion  at  Bruges  (Jig.  42).  Mansion 
employed  two  kinds  of  type,  a  batarde ,  and  a  sort  of  very 
rough  transitional  lettre  de  forme  (though  sometimes  called 
lettre  de  somme ),  which  he  used  in  1477.4  His  batarde  was 
merely  an  imitation  of  the  Burgundian  writing  of  the  period. 
It  was  to  Dutch  printing  just  what  a  lettre  batarde  was  to 
French  printing — a  sort  of  vernacular  type,  dependent  for 
its  form  upon  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found,  and  found 
there  simply  because  based  on  the  writing  which  preceded 
it  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  earliest  of  Mansion’s  impres- 

1  Holtrop,  pi.  125  [30]  .  2  Ibid.,  pi.  40  [24]  . 

3  Ibid.,  pi.  46  [6]  .  •  4  Ibid.,  pi.  60,  c  [131]  . 
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42.  Mansion's  Ancienne  Batarde ,  Bruges ,  1484 
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sions  show  lines  which  were  not  spaced  out  to  the  full 
width  of  the  page.  4  his  is  one  argument  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Netherlands  and  Bruges  school  of  typography 
from  that  of  Mainz  ;  for  it  cannot  be  believed  that  if  a  man 
like  Mansion  knew  how  to  use  a  composing  rule  (as  he 
must  have  known,  had  he  ever  been  in  touch  with  Mainz 
printers),  he  would  have  abandoned  it.  He  began  to  print 
before  1476,  and  it  was  only  in  1478  that  properly  spaced 
lines  appear. 

The  second  type  to  which  attention  should  be  paid  is 
that  used  by  Brito  at  Bruges,  and  perhaps  cast  by  him,  and 
later  by  William  de  Machlinia  at  London.  This  type-form 
somewhat  resembles  the  types  used  by  Caxton.  It  is  another 
rough  form  of  the  batarde  letter,  but  without  the  charm  of 
the  French  lettre  batarde  (Jig.  43). 

A  third  type  to  be  remembered  is  the  font  used  by  Bel- 
laert,  to  which  the  English  black-letter  types,  which  later 
became  the  national  English  face  and  size  of  letter,  bear  a 
close  resemblance  (Jig.  44).  » 

There  is  a  very  interesting  Dutch  gothic  type  shown  in 
the  specimen-book  of  1768  issued  by  Enschede,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dutch  founder,  which  it  is  believed  was  engraved 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century — between  1470  and 
1480  a  St.  Augustin  Jlamand  (Jig.  45).  It  was  probably 
cut  by  a  Dutch  printer  and  type-cutter,  Henric  of  Delft,  who 
called  himself,  in  the  colophons  to  his  works,  letter- snider, 
or  graver  of  characters,  and  who  furnished  types  to  sev¬ 
eral  printers.  We  have  records  of  this  font  being  employed 
in  Paris  printing-offices.  A  letter  much  the  same  in  cut,  of 
gros-romain  size,  may  also  be  seen  on  the  last  page  of  En¬ 
schede’s  specimen  of  1768  (Jig.  46). 

As  for  fifteenth  century  roman  fonts  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  John  of  Westphalia,  at  Louvain,  employed  a  very  dis- 
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tinguished  roman  letter,  Italian  in  effect,  and  evidently  de¬ 
rived  from  an  Italian  source  ( Jig .  47).  Another  roman  font 
which  is  of  interest,  with  a  charming  quality  of  pen -work 
about  it,  is  the  St  Augustin  romain ,  considered  by  Enschede 
as  older  even  than  the  Flemish  character  cut  by  Henric  the 
letter- snider.  The  man  from  whom  Enschede  bought  it  in 
1768,  Jacques  Scheffers  (a  printer  at  Bois-le-Duc,  where 
his  ancestors  had  practised  their  trade  for  a  long  time),  was, 
according  to  tradition,  a  descendant  of  Peter  Schoeffer  of 
Gernsheim.  Enschede,  when  he  bought  some  sixty  matrices 
from  Scheffers,  purchased  a  copy  of  a  book  printed  by 
Schoeffer  himself ;  and  believed  that  these  punches  actually 
came  from  Peter  Schoeffer.  This  point  cannot  be  decided ; 
but  the  types  have  great  charm.  In  recent  years  the  Messrs. 
Enschede  completed  the  defective  font,  some  missing  letters 
being  obtained  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  existing 
characters,  and  when  this  was  not  feasible,  a  few  new  letters 
being  cut  in  the  style  of  the  old  ones.1  Our  plate  shows  this 
reconstitution  of  the  font  (jig*  48). 

The  output  of  the  fifteenth  century  Netherlands  press  is 
historically  interesting,  but  artistically  monotonous.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  enthusiastic  over  these  fonts,  which  contrast 
unfavourably  with  better  types  of  similar  style  in  other 
countries.  But  their  historical  interest  is  indubitable.  They 
form  a  link  between  the  Continent  and  England,  and  are 
the  starting-point  of  English  typography. 

1  See  Ch.  Enschede’s  Fonderies  de  Caracteres  et  leur  Materiel  dans  les  Pays- 
Bas  du  XFe  au  XIXe  siecle,  Haarlem,  1908,  pp.  30,  31,  and  32.  For  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  fifteenth  century  Dutch  types  this  work  will  be  found  of  great  value. 
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43.  Lettre  Batarde  used  by  Brito ,  Bruges 
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45.  Fifteenth  Century  Saint  Augustin  Flamand:  EnschedP  s 
Proef  van  Letteren ,  Haarlem ,  1768 
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46.  Fifteenth  Century  Gros~Romain  Flamand :  Enschede' s 
Proef  van  Letteren ,  Haarlem ,  1768 
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47.  John  of  Westphalia’s  Roman  Type,  used  at  Louvain 
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BERNARD  VS  NERLIVS  PETRO  MEDICAE  LAVRENTII 

FILIO  .S. 

Vm  dofHffimorum  bominum  borum  grauiffimorum  fen- 
tentia:  grjcas  litteras  non  folum  latinis  plurimum  omamenti 
afferre:  Sed  etiam  pernecefiarias  die  animaduerterem:  omni 
ftudio  ac  labore  ad  bjc  ftudia  perdpienda  me  conuerti.  Sed  eu 
uiderem  non  nullos  litterarum  grccarum  ftudiofos  ob  mopia5 
librorum  magno  affid  icSmodo:  qd  ipfe  una  cumillisexgiebartoper^pre- 
tium  me  facrurum  exiftimaui:  fi  eadem  ratione  turn  borum  turn  mej  incdmo 
ditati  occurrerem:  qua  latinas  litteras  difcentibus  iam  pridem  confultum  efie 
uidebamu  Iraq;  ut  &  de  grjcis  litteris  bene  mererer :  &  earum  ftudiofis  aliquo 
modo  prodefiem:  utq;  alii  copia  librorum  alle&i:  ad  bee  ftudia  magis  incitare 
tur:  decreui  grjeum  aliquem  auftorem:  qui  et  apud  eos  nobiliffimus  diet:  & 
nobis  difcentibus  perutilis  foret:  imprimendum  fufeipere.  Quod  et  (iarduu5 
perdifficile  uidebatur:  tamen  cum  ea  que  adboc  opus  conficiudfi  neceilaria 
erant:  in  bac  noftra  ciuitate  concurrerent:  eiufmodi  occafionem  minime  prj 
terinittendam  putaui*  Nam  ut  omittam  Nerii  fratris  liberalitatej:^  loannis 
Accaioli  auxilium:  Demetriiq;  Cretenfis  dexteritatem:  id  inprimismibi  opor 
tunum  fuit:  maximeq;  optatum:  quod  ad  banc  rem  Demetrium  Cbalcondyle 
Atbenienfem  nadus  eram:  Virum  profedo  tempeftate  noftra  do&iffimum: 
prgceptoremq;  meum:  a  quo  buiusmodi  opus accuratifiime  recognofcipoffet. 
Perdifficile  enim  mibi  uidebatur  fine  emditiffimo  uiro  id  operis  cafdgatiffi- 

48.  Fifteenth  Century  Roman  Type  attributed  to  Schoejfer 

(as  reconstituted  by  Rnschede) 
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TYPE  AND  TYPE-FORMS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

IN  SPAIN 

A  LTHOUGH  Spanish  typography  has  not  had  much 

/  %  influence  on  printing  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  it 
JL  JL.  is  both  interesting  and  extremely  individual.  For 
the  most  part,  the  first  printers  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  wandering  Germans,  who  brought  to  the  Iberian  Pe¬ 
ninsula,  as  they  did  to  so  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  their 
knowledge  of  the  new  art.  The  introduction  of  printing  was, 
however,  rather  late, — not  until  the  year  1474, —  andfor  that 
reason  we  do  not  find  in  either  country,  as  Haebler1  says, 
“those  precursors  of  the  typographic  art  —  woodcuts  ac¬ 
companied  by  text  more  or  less  ‘padded,’  nor  xylographic 
books,  of  which  we  find  so  many  examples  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands.”  He  adds  that  if  Spanish  books  were  some¬ 
times  rather  archaic  in  appearance,  this  was  due  to  unskilled 
workmen  rather  than  to  the  state  of  the  art  when  introduced 
in  Spain  ;  for  typography,  when  brought  there,  was  no  longer 
in  its  experimental  stage,  but  a  developed  industry.  The 
Spaniards  very  early  occupied  themselves  with  this  new 
trade,  and  established  workshops  quite  independently  of  the 
German  printers;  but  the  first  printer  who  came  to  Spain 
was  of  German  or  Flemish  origin,  and  the  printing-houses 
most  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  work  were 
either  actually  directed  by  Germans  or  else  inaugurated 
under  a  German  master. 

The  chief  output  of  the  Spanish  press  was,  as  one  might 
guess,  theological,  and  the  clergy  played  an  important  part 
in  the  propagation  of  typography.  Besides  missals  and  bre¬ 
viaries,  of  which  no  copies  are  extant,  and  which  are  known 

1  Typ.ograp.hie  Iberique,  p.  1. 
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only  from  existing  records,  there  were  a  very  large  number 
of  liturgical  books  printed  in  Spain  up  to  1500,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  production  of  forms  for  indulgences.  Even  so,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  similar  books  and  documents  were  constantly 
procured  from  abroad — and  for  a  long  time  continued  to 
be — because  there  v^ere  not  enough  printing-houses  in  the 
Peninsula  to  produce  them  in  sufficient  quantities.  As  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  monasteries  established  printing- 
offices  in  their  precincts,  and  some  of  the  secular  clergy  were 
themselves  printers  ;  while  among  higher  ecclesiastics  there 
were  many  wrho  bore  the  expense  of  printing  their  own 
works,  or  who  paid  the  cost  of  printing  the  works  of  others. 
Haebler  believes  that  more  books  were  published  by  the  aid 
of  the  clergy  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country  where 
printing  existed  prior  to  the  Reformation. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  printing  was  introduced  in 
Spain  as  a  developed  art ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  al¬ 
most  all  Spanish  books  have  ‘‘signatures” — afeature which 
appeared  rather  late  in  English  typography.  Initials  engraved 
on  wood  are  to  be  found  in  Spain  almost  as  early  as  any¬ 
where  else.  And,  too,  as  did  the  Venetians,  Spanish  printers 
enjoyed  “privileges”  which  protected  their  work.  Indeed, 
Spanish  printing-houses  profited  from  almost  all  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  typography  in  other  lands.  In  the  commerce 
of  legal  forms,  multiplied  by  the  help  of  printing,  Spain  was 
ahead  of  other  nations. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  masters  [in  printing]  were 
all  Germans  .  .  .  says  Haebler,  “it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  style  of  their  production  showed  their  national  origin. 
On  the  contrary,  the  productions  of  Spanish  presses,  from  a 
very  remote  period,  have  something  special  about  them.  At 
a  very  early  date  a  Spanish  style  w^as  developed  which  is 
readily  recognizable  even  in  the  production  of  men  who 
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were  newcomers  to  Spain.  For  this  reason,  as  we  have  said, 
the  influence  of  a  particular  school  of  printing  cannot  be 
recognized  in  books  printed  in  Spain.  One  finds  types  imi¬ 
tated  from  those  employed  by  the  printers  of  Venice,  Basle, 
and  Lyons,  and  other  types  which  seem  to  have  been  used 
elsewhere.  But  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  Spanish  book  which 
one  would  suppose  to  have  been  printed  anywhere  else.  I 
know  of  but  one  printer  who  worked  in  Spain  with  an  out¬ 
fit  which  was  decidedly  French,  namely,  Jean  de  Francour 
at  Valladolid.  But  even  he  appears  soon  to  have  changed  his 
fonts  of  type,  and  to  have  adopted  others  of  a  kind  more  in 
accord  with  Spanish  taste. 

“The  Spanish  had  a  marked  predilection  for  gothic 
characters.  The  first  books  printed  in  Spain,  it  is  true,  are  in 
roman  characters,  but  the  very  master  who  executed  them 
procured  gothic  fonts  some  years  later,  and  employed  them 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  If  we  were  to  count  up  the  books 
printed  in  gothic  characters  and  compare  them  with  those 
in  roman  types,  we  should  find  that  the  majority  printed  in 
gothic  is  enormous.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  number  of  roman  fonts  which,  one  by  one,  have 
been  discovered  in  books  printed  in  Spain,  is  quite  consider¬ 
able.  It  is  of  course  true  that  only  one  of  all  the  printing- 
houses  of  Spain  produced  books  in  quantity  printed  in  ro¬ 
man  types.  This  was  the  anonymous  printer  of  Salamanca, 
and  it  is  easy  to  explain  this  peculiarity:  for  that  estab¬ 
lishment  was  under  the  influence,  perhaps  actually  under 
the  direction,  of  Aelius  Antonius  Nebrissensis,  who  printed 
classical  texts  and  his  own  commentaries  on  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  following  the  lead  of  the  Humanists  of  Italy.  The 
books  of  the  latter  were  commonly  printed  in  roman  char¬ 
acters  (which  were,  on  that  account,  called  Italian),  which 
accounts  for  the  isolated  fact  that  so  many  books  in  roman 
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characters  were  printed  in  this  particular  city.  In  the  rest  of 
Spain  books  in  Italian  characters  were  uncommon.  Almost 
all  printing-houses  of  importance  had  one  or  two  fonts  of 
roman.  But  the  number  of  books  printed  in  those  types  was 
exceedingly  small;  and  such  fonts  were  rarely  renewed; 
while  gothic  fonts  (from  the  very  beginning  stocked  in 
greater  quantities)  were  renewed  and  revamped  very  fre¬ 
quently.”  1 

This  statement  brings  up  an  interesting  point,  that 
in  spite  of  the  German  origin  of  printers  who  came  to  work 
in  Spain,  their  style  soon  became  something  characteris¬ 
tically  Spanish.  In  looking  through  Spanish  incunabula,  one 
feels  that  it  is  a  very  special  school  of  typography;  rugged 
yet  effective,  and  reminiscent,  to  one  who  knows  Spain,  of 
its  rough,  careless  splendour,  its  grave,  sad  magnificence. 
The  finest  productions  of  the  Spanish  press  before  1500 
are  scarcely  second  to  the  best  contemporary  work  done 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  this  Spanish  quality  existed 
particularly,  perhaps,  in  these  incunabula.  But  it  is  also 
extremely  apparent  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  the  production  of  the  first  modern  Spanish  type-cutters, 
who  somehow,  even  when  copying  the  ornaments  of  Bas- 
kerville  and  Caslon,  and  the  types  and  decorations  of  Four¬ 
nier,  put  into  them  a  Spanish  flavour  which  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  they  are  Spanish  and  can  be  nothing  else. 

1  Tyfiografihie  Iberique  du  Quinzieme  Siecle ,  1902,  p.  2.  Haebler’s  books  on 
Spanish  printing  are  the  works  most  available  to  the  European  and  Eng¬ 
lish  student.  His  Tyfiografihie  Iberique  du  Quinzftme  Siecle  (in  Spanish  and 
French)  — a  work  specially  valuable  for  its  facsimiles  of  almost  all  the  types 
at  present  known  to  have  been  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal  up  to  the  year 
1500  —  has  a  delightfully  clear  and  complete,  though  brief,  prefatory  notice 
of  the  introduction  of  typography  in  the  Peninsula.  The  same  author’s  Early 
Printers  of  Sf lain  and  Portugal  (Bibliographical  Society’s  Monographs,  No. 
IV,  London,  1897)  was  written  in  English  five  years  earlier.  It  is  excellent, 
though  not  so  comprehensive. 
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Pollard,  in  his  Early  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum , 
takes  up  the  cities  in  Spain  in  which  printing  was  estab¬ 
lished  from  the  date  of  its  introduction  at  Valencia  in  1474, 
to  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  in  the  notes 
describing  the  types  of  Spanish  printers,  he  constantly  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  material  of  presses  in  other  countries  which 
these  Spanish  types  recall.  It  is  plain  that  many  of  the  types 
were  from  foreign  sources ;  and  yet  there  are  some  which 
do  not  resemble  any  foreign  types  and  seem  to  be  of  Spanish 
workmanship.  These,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  were  cut  by  the 
early  printers,  who  were,  as  elsewhere  at  this  period,  type- 
cutters  too.  But  even  this  does  not  wholly  account  for  that 
particularly  Spanish  quality  which  crept  into  so  much  of  the 
work  of  men  from  other  nations,  often  using  types  derived 
from  other  countries.  One  can  explain  it  only  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Spanish  manuscripts  and  the  national  school  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  which  they  were  executed,  which  were — as  was 
printing — governed  by  the  subtle  influences  emanating 
from  the  soil  and  skies  of  Spain  itself — the  ethos  of  a  coun¬ 
try  to  the  last  degree  individual,  which  therefore  showed 
itself  very  markedly  even  in  work  which  would  not  appear 
capable  of  such  impregnation.  Many  of  these  early  German 
printers  married  Spanish  women,  and  in  a  generation  be¬ 
came  completely  merged  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  This 
was  not  an  isolated  instance  of  such  Spanish  assimilation. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  large  agricul¬ 
tural  colonies  of  Bavarians — six  thousand  of  them,  grouped 
in  thirteen  villages  (the  chief  of  which  was  called  La  Caro¬ 
lina)  in  the  Sierra  Morena — were  brought  to  Spain  by  min¬ 
isters  of  Carlos  III.  In  a  comparatively  short  period  these 
absolutely  disappeared  from  a  “ national”  point  of  view,  and 
became  merged  in  the  Spanish  population.  Later  in  the 
same  reign,  a  great  many  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  were 
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established  in  Seville  and  Madrid  to  direct  or  take  part  in 
the  new  manufactories  or  industries  which  the  Government 
was  establishing.  In  Madrid  these  families  practically  died 
out,  or  else  were  assimilated  by  the  Spanish:  for  the  spirit 
of  the  country  seems  always  to  have  become  too  strong  for 
the  foreigner. 

The  decorative  features  of  Spanish  incunabula,  too,  show, 
like  their  types,  certain  marked  Spanish  peculiarities.  The 
fifteenth  century  title-pages  are  often  very  magnificent ;  and 
this  magnificence  of  effect  is  usually  arrived  at  by  large  and 
splendid  decorations  placed  above  very  meagre  titles.  On 
the  title-page  of  Vagad’s  Cronica  de  Aragon ,  printed  by 
Pablo  Hurus,  at  Saragossa  (1499),  an  enormous  decorative 
woodcut  appears  above  a  title  in  black-letter,  consisting  of 
but  three  words !  This  was  entirely  in  consonance  with  the 
huge  decorations  and  heraldic  bearings  commonly  used  in 
all  departments  of  Spanish  art — churches  with  their  entire 
fronts  covered  by  a  coat  of  arms,  the  door  of  the  church 
being  as  subsidiary  to  the  decoration  above  it  as  was  a  title  to 
the  decoration  on  a  title-page.  These  heraldic  emblems  were 
characteristic — cosas  de  Kspana — for,  as  Ford  says,  “few 
countries  can  vie  with  Spanish  heraldic  pride  and  heraldic 
literature.”  What  Spaniards  did  in  books  was  only  what 
they  did  in  architecture  —  they  printed  as  they  built  — 
another  instance  of  the  interlocking  of  the  artistic  side  of 
printing  with  the  art  of  a  given  period.  Then,  too,  in  some 
of  the  borders  to  printed  pages,  we  see  ornament  which  is 
reminiscent  of  Saracenic  or  Arabesque  design;  and  this 
again  seems  to  reflect 

—sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings. 

In  other  words,  the  characteristic  of  Spanish  printing  was 
that  it  was  so  essentially  Spanish  —  more  obviously  a8pan- 
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ish,”  it  seems  to  me,  than  Italian  printing  was  “Italian,” 
or  French  printing  was  “French,”  perhaps  because  the 
nationality  of  Spain  is  more  intense  than  that  of  any  other 
country  (or  Latin  country)  of  Europe.  A  friend  who  read 
these  lines  said  to  me,  “What  is  meant  by  ‘essentially 
Spanish  ’  ?”  But  like  the  flavour  of  olives,  “  Spanish”  cannot 
be  described ! 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Valencia 
was  a  great  seat  of  foreign  commerce,  and,  like  Lyons,  a 
meeting-place  for  foreigners ;  it  was  therefore  natural  that, 
printing  having  been  brought  to  Spain  by  foreigners,  the 
first  Spanish  press  should  be  set  up  in  Valencia.  It  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Lambert  Falmart,  who  was  probably  of  Flem¬ 
ish  origin,  and  who  produced  at  this  press  some  fifteen 
books.  What  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  first  book  printed 
in  Spain  —  Fenoilar’s  Olyres  e  trobes — a  collection  of  poems 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  though  undated,  was  prob¬ 
ably  issued  in  1474.  It  was  printed  in  a  rough  roman  type. 
Five  books  were  printed  in  this  roman  font  by  Palmart,  of 
which  the  earliest  with  a  date  was  the  Comprehensorium. , 
issued  in  1475  {fig.  49).  He  then  procured  gothic  types, 
in  which  he  continued  to  print  until  the  end  of  his  career. 
One  characteristic  of  his  work  is  the  extreme  leading  of 
the  type  in  some  of  his  books,  which  gives  them  an  effect 
not  at  all  consonant  with  ordinary  ideas  of  fifteenth  century 
printing.  When  printing  his Biblia  V alencianam  1477—78, 
a  Spanish  printer  was  in  association  with  him,  Alonso  Fer¬ 
nandez  de  Cordoba,  who  also  printed  on  his  own  account. 
Fernandez  de  Cordoba  was  a  silversmith  by  trade,  and  prob¬ 
ably  cut  the  punches  of  the  gothic  types  employed  in  the 
Bible.  Palmart  died  in  1490. 

The  second  press  in  Spain  was  set  up  at  Saragossa  in 
the  autumn  of  1475,  by  a  certain  Matthaeus  of  Flanders, 
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who  printed  the  first  book  in  Spain  in  which  its  printer’s 
name  is  given  —  an  edition  of  Mcmipulus  Curatorum  —  Pal- 
mart’s  books  before  1477  being  without  an  imprint.  Very 
litde  is  known  of  Matthaeus,  who  thenceforth  vanishes  from 
view. 

The  other  chief  cities  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  which 
printing  was  introduced  between  1474  (the  probable  date 
of  its  introduction)  and  the  end  of  the  century,  were  Seville, 
Barcelona,  Salamanca,  Burgos,  Toledo,  Valladolid,  and 
Granada — Madrid  having  no  printing-press  until  the 
Court  had  its  permanent  seat  there  in  1565.  The  most 
famous  of  these  Spanish  printing-houses  were  the  Burgos 
press  of  Fadrique  de  Basilea  (Friedrich  Biel  of  Basle) ;  the 
Saragossa  press  of  Juan  and  Pablo  Hurus  of  Constance; 
that  at  Seville  belonging  to  Ungut  and  Stanislaus,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Unknown  Printer  of  Salamanca.  Ar- 
nald  Guillen  de  Brocar  of  Pamplona  should  be  mentioned, 
although  his  fame  came  to  him  in  the  next  century  as 
printer  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  for  which  he  was 
called  to  Alcala.  Of  these  presses,  those  at  Seville  and  Va¬ 
lencia  were  among  the  most  productive.  That  of  Salamanca 
is  interesting  for  its  classical  books  issued  in  roman  type. 
Some  of  the  best  work  was  done  in  the  office  of  Pablo 
Hurus  at  Saragossa,  where  illustrated  volumes  were  brought 
out;  the  Officia  Qiwtidiana  issued  in  the  year  1500  by  his 
successor,  Coci,  Haebler  calls  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  work  executed  at  any  time  and  at  any  place  in  the  world. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Spain  was  from  a  font  of  coarse 
roman  letter,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  Spanish  work  was 
executed  in  a  round,  massive  black-letter.  This  was  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Italian  black-letter  of  the  same  period,  but 
had  a  peculiar  Spanish  twist  to  it.  It  was  based  on  a  round 
Spanish  book-hand.  The  larger  sizes  of  this  type  were  ex- 
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ceedingly  fine,  especially  in  Hurus’s  work ;  and  on  title- 
pages  and  for  head-lines  of  chapters,  large  sizes  were  used 
with  very  imposing  effect.  There  were  also  many  some¬ 
what  condensed  pointed  gothic  fonts  of  great  richness  of 
colour,  almost  like  the  handwriting  of  a  manuscript  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  rounder  and  more  typically  Spanish  forms. 
Except  for  a  few  quartos,  most  of  the  books  were  set  in 
double  column.  By  referring  to  the  plates  in  Haebler’s  Ty¬ 
pographic  Iberique  one  can  get  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  fif¬ 
teenth  century  Spanish  types  and  composition  were.  Many 
of  the  volumes  to  be  referred  to  came  from  the  well-known 
presses  just  mentioned. 

As  roman  characters  were  the  first  used  in  Spain,  though 
less  interesting  than  gothic  types,  we  will  consider  them 
first.  The  roman  type  used  by  the  prototypographer  Pal- 
mart  at  Valencia,  in  1475,  in  the  Comprehensorium  was,  as 
our  plate  shows,  of  a  very  rough  sort ;  and  another  roman 
font  used  in  the  Commentiim  Ethicorum  of  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas,  printed  by  Spindeler  and  Brun  at  Barcelona  in 
1478,  also  is  of  an  extremely  primitive  style.1  In  Villanova’s 
Rudimenta  Grammatics  printed  by  Spindeler  at  Valencia 
in  1500,  we  have  a  more  regular  type,  better  fitted,  but  of 
a  heavy  cut — this  heaviness  being  a  mark  of  many  Span¬ 
ish  roman  fonts  {Jig.  50).  The  Unknown  Printer  of  Sala¬ 
manca  employed  a  roman  font  with  a  certain  condensed 
quality,  which  points  to  derivation  from  Gothic  charac¬ 
ters.  This  he  used  in  the  Grammatica  of  Fliscus  about 
148 5. 2  The  very  virile  roman  font  employed  at  Burgos 
about  1497  by  Fadrique  de  Basilea  in  the  De  Hispanise 
Laudibus  of  Marineus  Siculus  shows  a  distinct  advance 
in  its  type-cutting  and  fitting;  but  in  effect  it  is  almost  as 
heavy  as  black-letter.2  This  is  true  of  a  font  used  in  the 
1  Tyfiografihie  Iberique ,  No.  12.  2 Ibid.,  No.  34.  3  Ibid.,  No.  51. 
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same  printer’s  Latin  edition  of  Brant’s  Stultiferae  Naves, 
though  the  massive  appearance  of  such  close-set  type  cer¬ 
tainly  accords  well  with  the  woodcut  above  it  (Jig.  5 1). 
These  very  heavy  roman  fonts  are  evidently  Spanish  ren¬ 
derings  of  Italian  type  of  that  epoch,  but  renderings  “with 
a  difference.”  In  the  Ungut  and  Stanislaus  edition  of  Al¬ 
fonso  de  Palencia’s  Epistula  de  Bello  Granatensi  (Seville,  no 
date),  we  have  a  fine  roman  font  which  is  even  more  Italian 
in  effect  (Jig.  52).  In  many  of  these  pages,  gothic  types, 
for  head-lines,  etc.,  are  mixed  with  roman ;  the  excessive 
colour  of  the  roman  fonts  making  this  less  discordant  than 
would  be  expected. 

The  gothic  types  used  by  Palmart  were  a  somewhat 
round  yet  slightly  condensed  black-letter — but  by  no  means 
as  round  as  some  other  Spanish  gothic  fonts.  A  page  from 
the  Cosmo graphia  -of  Pomponius  Mela,  printed  by  Palmart 
in  1482,  is  composed  in  two  sizes  of  this  type  (Jig.  53).  By 
comparing  this  with  such  type  as  was  used  in  the  Espejo 
de  la  Cruz  by  Cavalca,  printed  by  Martinez  at  Seville  in 
1486,  we  see  what  this  gothic  type  so  much  used  in  Spain 
was  in  rounder  form.1  A  splendid  example  of  it  appears  in 
the  Manuale  Burgense,2  printed  at  Saragossa  in  1497  by 
Hums,  whose  books  are  among  the  most  workmanlike  and 
interesting  of  the  early  Spanish  press.  An  even  finer  font 
of  round  gothic  was  that  employed  by  Brocar  at  Pam¬ 
plona  in  the  Libros  Menores  of  1499,  shown  in  our  illus¬ 
tration  (jig.  54).  Small  sizes  of  this  character  were  used 
in  the  Carcel  de  Amor  of  San  Pedro,  printed  at  Burgos  by 
Fadrique  de  Basilea  in  1496.3 

More  condensed  kinds  of  black-letter  (like  the  French 
lettre  de  forme)  were  also  employed  by  the  same  printer  in 
1493,  in  the  Introductionum  Latinarum ,  Secunda  Editio,  of 
1  Tyfiografihie  Iberique ,  No.  9.  2  Ibid.,  No.  75.  3 Ibid.,  No.  50. 
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IE  Inter  litteras  SZ  elemeta  hoc  inter  eft  H.  ^  eleraeta 
ppriedicunturip#  pronuntiatfones*  |E  Liter#  vero 
funt  not#:&  flgna  elementomma*pronuntfationum 
IE  Abufiue  tamen  &  ekmenta  plittens:  SZ  liter#  pro 
dementis  vocatur  |[ Litter#  acciduntma  nomen^ 
figurax&  poteftas>  ||  Nomen  litter#  eft  quo  litter® 
nominatur^vta^b^  |[  Figura  litter#  eft  qua  Iittera 
depingitun  j£  poteftas  litter#  eft  ipa  pnunaano  qua 
valet*  ULitterarum  abac  funt  vocal es  ali#  funtcofo 

nanteSi  |£  Vocalis  eft  Iittera  que  g  Ce  vocem  gfiat& 

a  iii 


Gtammaflea 


Partes  gramma 
tie#  iittera 


quod  Elemeta 


Quod  acdduf 
Littere 

Poteftas  litfcrc 
Vocalss 


50.  Spindeler  s  Roman  Type ,  Valencia ,  1500 


/ 


Scapha  auditionis  fatu&  ad  naue  ftultiferlpuehens* 


rentes  caftc  uixerutt  no  (old  uiGone  Gngulare  habebut  t  uerueti i 
catabutquafi  caticu  nouu  qddicere  aliora  nemo  poterit.neqj  fnt 
nus  deaitditu  eiufcp  obiedo  q  de  uifu  addubitauerat  phdofophi 
VndeAuIus  gelius  dido  Ii.v.cap.xv.Vetus  atcp  ppetua  quaeftio 
inter  nobil iflimos  philofophoru  agitata  eft.  corpus  ne  fi  t  uox  an 
afomatu.i.ineorporeu.Corp9autefta\iteffidesautjpaties»Qua 
definitione  Ggntficareuoles  Lucretius  itaicripfit.  Tagere  eni  aut 
fangi  nifi  corpus  nuJla  poteftres.  Alio  quocp  modo  cofp?  ee  grsc 
d  dicutttriplici  dimefionediftans.Seduoce  ftoid  corpus  effe  co* 
tendutteaqs  effe  dicun  t  idu  aera.Plato  ante  non  efteuoce  corpus 
pntat.N  on  enim  paiffus  inquit  aer :  (edplagaipiaatqi  percnllio 
uox  eft: no  tn  fimplidter  plaga  aeris  uox  eft. Na  digitus  quoqj  ae» 
rem  percutit:  non  ita  tame  noce  facit.  Sed  quanta  plagaf  &  uehe* 
mens  tan  taut  audibilis  fiat.  Democritus  aedeindeepicurus  ex 
indiuiduis  corpoxibus  uoce  conftare  dicunt.  Earncg  ut  ipGs  eorii 


51.  Fadrique  de  Basiled1 s  Roman  Type,  Burgos ,  1499 


procuf  a b  ipfa  urbe  fita.  Quid  non  diruxilet  ilia  in 
numerabiiis  multitudo:ut  plurimu  in  difcriminibus 
bcllicis  exerdta  f  Mirabitur  fortaffe  Ie&or:  quis.  a 
ueritate  calamus  nihilo  abfcedat.  D  uccta  armatoru 
milia  capiebat  intra  fcciuicas  Granatenfis .  Horum 
uix  mille  creccnm  equites  erant.partim  ex  induftria 
ut  equis  alimeta  no  deeflfent.partim  qmparuus  iam 
equoru  nuerus  in  drcuuidnis  urbibus  fuperat.quu 
in  cogreffionibus  diutumis  equi  no  paud  ceddiifet. 
&  ex  Mauritania  nuilus  iam  eflet  acceffus  ad  erafue 
hendos  in  hifpania  equos.Rex  igitur  Femadus  pro 
culdubio  fcelidflfimusrrem  diffidliima  aggreiTus  eft 
ubi  apte  cognouit  ueteres  pacftioes  effluxifle*.  uelut  t 
caffum:&fub  diuturna  dimmulationemfidelesque 
fiuiife  fibi  aliqua  falte  cofidenria  priftina:  libcrtaris. 
Qua  Alphaquiftt:  acfideu  coluiifent  profitebant*' 
delirishoibus  dto  aifutura .  Nam  populus  ad  fuper 
ftitione  praeceps  rcpente  fide  adhibuit.&  tam  fupbe 
atcp  petulanterextulit  fe:utrex  BoadeSis  iunior  peer 
mente  fueritcoa<ftus  uutgi  fententia  illico  coprobare 
q>  fi  forte  uel  morofi  us:  uf  1  anguidius  accepts  (fet:  far 
racenico  inful  tu  dilaceratus  fuiflet.  I  ca<£  aliud  nihil 
fe  fa<fturu  cum  iureiurado  promifitiq  queritare  aftu 
tins  oportunitatc:qua  ualeret  chrifticolas  longa  fee 
lideate  elatospenitus  cotereretquu  poifet  unius  diei 
iatftura  exterminate  noftrosdam  ad  populationem 
agri  Granatenfis  mtentos;taIi  clade.utqueomqj  in 
multis  expeditionibusobtinuiflcnt:confeftim  amit 
terent.  Quibus  infidciiu  cognitis  nouitatibus.Illu 


52.  Roman  Type  used  by  Ungut  and  Stanislaus ,  Seville ,  n.d. 


<£>0p0nu  melle  cofnwsrapfrf 
oe  fitu  orbie*  Itber  prtmtia. 

Jftroberaium# 

Kbt@  fitu  Dtcere 

aggreoioi  ipcoi'ruj  opuo 
n  facucie  minime  capax* 
•fConftat  cnim  feregenti 
urn  locojuqj  nominibue 
n  e02um  perplejto  fatie 
OJtwne:quem  perfequi  longa  eft  tnagie  q>  be 
nigna  materia^'letum  afpici  tam£  cognof/ 
ciq?  oigniffimum:-i  quoo  fi  non  ope  ingenij 
02antis:at  ipfa  fui  eonteplatione  p:etiu  ope 
attenoentiu  abfoloar.&ita  auti  alias  plura 
eyactiue:Buc  aut  vt  queqj  erunt  datiffi/ 
maer  fttictim.acpjimoquio?  que  fit  fama 
totiuo:que  majime  partes,  quo  finguk  tno 
t>o  fintJ'Ptqjbabitetur  ejrpeoia,tl&einoe  rur/ 
fuo  orae  omnium  erlitt0Ja.vt  intra  epetraq; 
funt,arq3  vt  ea  fubit  ac  djeuluit  pelague:ao 
oiris  que  in  natura  region, um  incolatumqj 
memoranoa  funti^o  quo  faciliue  feiri  poU 
nt  arqj  acdpi:paulo  altiue  fumma  repetef- 

tiBrntn  in  quatuor 
partes  oimfio. 


53.  First  Gothic  Type  used  in  Spain:  Palmart ,  Valencia ,  1482 


Hoe  litres  que  en  cftc  volume 
feednenen  fon  loo  figuienteo. 
£1  eaten  concl  libio  llamado  co* 
teto  cupa  olna  eo  be  fat  bemardo 
t£l  flozcto  cl  qual  cbttenc  feyo  pn 
dpa  lee  partes* 

Ha  pnmera  cotieneloo  arttculof 
benueftrafanctafe, 

7la  fegu da  loobies  madanuetoo 
jHadtuloo  licte  pecadoe  moztalef 
2Laquarta  loo  fiere  facramentoo 
Ea  quinta  lao  vutudcemojaleo 
ttbeologkaa 

£aa>unotf e  y  laf cofaf Sla  muerte 
Conttene  mao  lae  qumqs  claueo 
bela  fabtduria  colao  emeo  pzopn 
edadeoque  a  be  tencrel  maeftro* 
£onnene  lao  fablaobel  efopo 
tCotiene  mao  loo  bjmnoo  con 
troo  mueboo  que  faltauan. 
eCbtiene  mao  lao  lectioneo  b  10b 
conel  credo/alue  regtna  ♦  el  pater 
nofterxonelauemana. 


54.  Brocads  Round  Gothic  Type ,  Pamplona ,  1499 
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Antonio  de  Nebrija  —  very  elegant  in  the  smaller  size.1  Fine 
pages  set  in  a  still  more  pointed  character  were  produced 
by  Pablo  Hums  at  Saragossa  in  1496.  The  latter  has  that 
peculiar  quality  of  penwork  which  keeps  cropping  up  in 
Spanish  printing  fonts  (Jig:  55). 

Condensation,  and  this  pointed  quality  in  type,  varied 
in  degree.  An  idea  of  the  rich,  massive  quality  of  Span¬ 
ish  black-letter  is  given  by  the  illustration  just  referred  to 
and  by  pages  of  the  Suma  de  Confesion  printed  by  Hums 
in  1499; 2  in  Hagenbach’s  Toledan  Missal  of  15QO;3  or  in 
the  Leyes  por  la  Brevedad  de  los  Pleitos ,  printed  at  Toledo 
by  Hagenbach  about  1499.4 

A  peculiarity  of  composition  in  some  Spanish  books, 
namely,  the  excessive  leading  of  gothic  types,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Valencia  edition  of  the  Epistolse  of  Phalaris,  printed 
in  1496  ;°  or  the  Ecloga  of  Teodulus,  printed  at  Zamora  in 
1492.h  This  was  sometimes  done  to  allow  annotations  or 
“glosses”  to  be  interlined;  hence  a  small  size  of  Spanish 
type  used  for  notes  is  called  glosilla. 

In  early  Spanish  illustrated  books,  Pollard  says  that  “pic¬ 
torial  title-cuts  are  not  so  common  as  in  those  of  other 
countries,  because  of  the  Spanish  fondness  for  filling  the 
title-page  with  an  elaborate  coat  of  arms;”  adding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “nearly  all  their  early  bookwork  is  strong  and 
effective,  and  the  printer  who  placed  a  cut  on  a  title-page 
nearly  always  secured  a  good  one.”7  Spanish  title-pages  are 
interesting,  and  show  certain  peculiarities  in  ornament  and 
arrangement.  For  instance,  wThite  letters  on  a  black  back¬ 
ground  was  a  very  Spanish  style  of  decorative  writing  — 
a  style  splendidly  employed  later  by  the  calligrapher  Juan 

1  T'yfiografihie  Iberique ,  Nos.  48  and  49.  2 Ibid.,  No.  77. 

6  Ibid.,  No.  132.  4  Ibid.,  No.  130.  0  Ibid.,  No.  19. 

G Ibid.,  No.  37.  7  Pollard’s  Fine  Books,  pp.  163,  164. 
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de  Iciar.1  Ungut  and  Stanislaus,  at  Seville,  in  1494,  cleverly 
took  advantage  of  it,  in  a  wood-block  for  the  title-page  of 
Columna’s  Regimento  de  los  Piincipes ,2  There  is  a  similar 
instance  of  white  lettering  on  a  black  background  in  the 
well-known  title-page  of  Obra  Allaors  de  S.  Cristofol ,  printed 
at  Valencia  by  Pedro  Trincher  in  1498.3  Another  book 
printed  by  Ungut  at  Seville  in  1495  —  Lilio  de  Medicina — 
has  a  magnificent  title-page  which  is  distinctly  Spanish  in 
effect — -a  very  important  decoration  bearing  the  words  of 
the  title,  with  a  block  of  massive  round  black-letter  beneath 
it  {Jig.  56).  The  Salamanca  edition  of  Leyes  del  Quaderno 
nuevo  delas  rentas  delas  alcavalas  %  fraquezas ,  etc.,  printed 
about  1496,  with  its  four  lines  of  gothic  text  beneath  an 
immense  and  brilliant  heraldic  shield,  is  reminiscent  of  the 
huge  armorial  bearings  used  in  decoration  in  other  branches 
of  Spanish  art  {Jig.  57).  Another  title-page  in  the  same 
style  is  that  of  Vagad’s  Cronica  de  Aragon ,  printed  by  Pablo 
Hurus  at  Saragossa  in  1499.4  Then  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  small  format  treated  in  the  same  way,  such  as 
the  extraordinary  xylographic  title-page  of  Lucena’s  Repeti¬ 
tion  de  Amores,  e  arte  de  axedres  (Salamanca,  1496), by  Hutz 
and  Sanz.5 

1  Juan  de  Iciar,  Spanish  calligrapher,  and  the  designer  of  one  of  the  finest 
writing-books  ever  printed.  It  is  entitled  Recofiilacion  subtilissima :  intitu - 
lada  Ortho grafihia  firatica.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1548,  at  Sara¬ 
gossa.  Some  of  the  plates  are  copies  of  those  in  Italian  books,  but  many  of 
them  are  original  with  Iciar.  Mr.  Strange  believes  that  the  running  hands 
in  the  book  show  certain  Moorish  influences.  The  original  volume  is  rare,  but 
plates  from  it  are  reproduced  in  most  books  on  calligraphy.  There  is  a  short 
account  of  Iciar  in  Sir  William  Sterling  Maxwell’s  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
S/iain,  and  Mr.  Strange’s  paper,  Writing-Books  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
(Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  41),  may  also  be 
referred  to. 

2  Early  Pointers  of  S/iain  and  Portugal ,  pi.  xxm. 

3  Tyfiografihie  Iberique,  No.  155. 

4 Early  Printers  of  S/iain,  pi.  xvm.  5  Ibid.,  pi.  x. 


IT  tffouit  of  0  fost  ajagotra  ta  antiqtii  $  tiomlfimi:  vfcp  ab  ferbmanbu 
gecunbu  rege  aragonfl  'i  caftdlermme  fdidter  regnatetmvna  cu  obfcr 
uaiirijs  i  buab9  epiftolte:vtia  quioe  fug  biuifione  botio^.-foluto  matrix 
momoraltera  vero  be  o?bine  magiftrat?  juftide  aragonu.qut  fuereco* 
rectt:j>  egregia  boctcwe  brim  i0onbifla!uu  garfia  be  fancta  maria:  alto* 
rum  eje  vicarijs  ^tiftide  aragonri:  vna  cu  o»me  tituloroi't  quad  itgto* 
rio:ab  eobem  bno  fScnbiffaluorebito ♦  £t ejc  jufiti  impenfifqj  ifbauK 
tyirus  :£oftatidcn£ .  £ermantce  tiadonierapub  wbe  Cefarauguftn: 
fmprefli,i3rio  a  nanuitate  brit.i8fr.ccccscv>.bie  vero.v.tne$  $uguftu 


55.  Gothic  Type  used  by  Pablo  Hurus ,  Saragossa ,  1496 

(■ reduced ) 


£o  con  remoo  enefre  piefente  volumcn  oc  i5crmp 
oo&oioonio  €8  lo  fcgmenre.iDumera  mente  losfte 
re  Ubies  que  fe  inrirulan  £ilio  oe  meoictna.£ofegii 
oo:£ao  rablas  oelos  mgenioo.  £o  rercero:  el  ifcegf 
miero  oela3  aguoas.  £0  quarrorel  Eracraoooelos 
mfios  conel  UNCgiinienro  oel  ama.  £0  quinro  £  po 
frrimcro:£ao  pjonofncas . 


56.  Title-page  of  GordonUs  Lilio  de  Medicina:  Ungut  and  Stanislaus 

Seville ,  1495  ( reduced ) 
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leyes  oel  ^uaoernonueuo  oclas  rentas  oelas  alcaualaB 
c  fraquesaf.f  ecbo  enla  vega  oe  £ranaoa.*0o:  el  qua!  el  iRep 
*t  la  iReynanucftros  ©encneg  reuocan  rooas  lasorras  Icpeft) 
los  otros  quaoemog  fecbog  oe  antes. 


57.  Title-page  of  Leyes  del  £>uaderno ,  etc.,  Salamanca ,  c.  1496 

( reduced ) 
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In  the  Burgos  edition  of  Oliveros  de  Castilla,  printed  by 
F adrique  de  Basilea,  the  page  of  text  with  its  mass  of  rich 
black-letter  and  decorative  picture  of  an  archbishop  wed¬ 
ding  the  hero  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  England,  is 
an  example  of  an  illustrated  edition  of  a  popular  romance  — 
the  kind  over  which  Don  Quixote  lost  his  wits.1  The  cal¬ 
ligraphic  initial,  and  title  in  large,  round  gothic  letters,  are 
reminiscent  of  early  French  printing.  These  title-pages,  cut 
on  wood,  are  common  in  Spanish  books  of  the  time.  The 
opening  page  of  another  famous  story  of  chivalry,  Tirant 
lo  Blanch,  printed  at  Valencia  by  Spindeler  in  1490,  shows 
a  rich  border  with  something  Oriental  about  its  decora¬ 
tions.2  How  the  illustrations  appeared  when  placed  in  the 
text  may  be  seen  in  San  Pedro’s  Carcel  de  Amor  (Rosen- 
bach,  Barcelona,  1493)  and  G.  G.  de  Novarra’s  Contem- 
placiones  sohre  el  Rosario,  etc.  (Ungut,  Seville,  1495).3  The 
initials  used  in  Spanish  incunabula  were  very  brilliant  in 
effect.  Those  employed  by  the  Unknown  Printer  of  Sala¬ 
manca  in  1498,  1499,  and  1500 4  are  fine  and  characteris¬ 
tic  examples. 

Although  of  later  date  than  1500,  there  is  one  example 
of  Spanish  decoration  so  remarkable  in  design  that  I  in¬ 
clude  it  here.  It  is  the  title-page  of  a  small  folio  book  entitled 
Aureum  opus  regalium  privilegiorum  civitatis  et  regni  V alen- 
tie — being  the  second  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  Jayme  el 
Conquistador.  This  fine  black-letter  book  was  issued  at 
Valencia  “by  the  art  and  humble  industry  of  Diego  de 
Gumiel”  in  1515  {Jig.  58).  It  exhibits  three  very  Spanish 
features:  (l)  an  heraldic  design  (2)  in  white  on  black  (3) 
above  very  little  text ;  and  shows  what  is  meant  by  “  Span- 

1  Tyjiografihie  Iberique ,  Nos.  52  and  53.  2  Ibid.,  No.  17. 

3  Early  Printers  of  Sfiain,  pis.  n  and  xxiv.  4  Ibid.,  pis.  xi  and  xii. 
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ish”  better  than  any  words  can  do.  It  is  a  very  romantic, 
courageous,  and  effective  style  of  decoration.1 

Facsimiles,  however  well  reproduced,  give  very  little  idea 
of  the  splendour  of  Spanish  incunabula.  The  books  them¬ 
selves  must  be  seen.  Then  only  a  true  idea  of  their  effect  is 
gained.  The  typography  of  these  books  was  comparatively 
simple,  the  sizes  of  type  were  few,  the  decorations  were 
strong  and  masculine,  and  the  composition,  as  a  rule,  so 
compact  that  a  page  of  it  looks  like  some  dark  weave  laid 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  I  am  not  saying  that  these  books  are 
the  finest  that  were  ever  printed,  but  they  were  in  one  way 
among  the  finest.  For  if  entire  unity  with  the  life  about  it 
makes  great  printing,  these  books  were  great. 

1  All  the  facsimiles  in  Haebler’s  two  books  —  Early  Printers  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  Typographic  Iberique  du  Quinzieme  Sttcle— should  be  looked 
through.  For  a  guide  to  the  rarest  and  most  important  productions  of  the 
Spanish  press,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Salva  catalogue,  Catdlogo  de  la 
Biblioteca  de  Salva,  escrito  fior  D.  Pedro  Salva  y  Mallen.  Valencia,  1872. 

2  vols.  It  is  illustrated  and  also  contains  many  typographical  reproductions 
(not  very  well  done)  of  title-pages  of  the  more  famous  works.  For  facsimiles 
without  bibliographical  descriptions  the  student  may  consult  Bibliografia 
Grajica,  Reproduccion  en  facsvmil  de  fiortadas,  retratos ,  colofones  y  otras 
curiosidades,  etc.  Pedro  Vindel,  Madrid,  1910.  2  vols.  The  work  contains 
upwards  of  1200  facsimiles  of  Spanish  printing  and  engraving  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  printing  to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  rich 
in  reproductions  of  the  early  work  touched  on  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  A 
guide  to  some  titles  of  fifteenth  century  Spanish  books  is  supplied  by  Flenry 
Thomas’s  Short-title  Catalogue  of  Books  printed  in  Spain  and  of  Spanish 
Books  printed  elsewhere  in  Europe  before  1601  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
London,  1921.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Spanish  Library  and  of  the  Portuguese 
Books  bequeathed  by  George  Ticknor  to  the  Boston  Public  Library ,  together 
with  the  Collection  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature  in  the  General  li¬ 
brary  may  also  be  consulted  for  titles  of  books  to  be  examined.  This  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1879,  and  since  that  date  many  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection.  It  contains  a  number  of  books  interesting  to  the  student  of  Spanish 
printing.  The  library  of  the  Hispano- American  Society,  New  York,  is  the  best 
collection  of  Spanish  typography  which  exists  in  this  country.  It  numbers  over 
100,000  volumes,  and  the  incunabula  (splendidly  displayed)  include  many 
rare  and  beautiful  books.  No  printed  catalogue  has  been  published.  The 
Society  has  issued  a  number  of  the  rarest  Spanish  books  in  facsimile. 


Sreum  opus  regaltum  priutlegionim  csuifa 
ns  etrcgm  Balcntie  cum  crifttamfll 

mi  BegtsSacobi  ipfiuspn'mi  pquiltatojio 


58.  Title-page  of  Aureum  Opus:  Diego  de  Gumiel ,  Valencia ,  1515 

( reduced. ) 
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CHAPTER  IX 


TYPE  AND  TYPE-FORMS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

IN  ENGLAND 


PRINTING  was  introduced  in  England  in  1484  by 
William  Caxton,  who  owes  his  fame,  however,  to 
more  than  the  fact  that  he  was  England’s  proto- 
typographer.  For  he  was  not  only  the  first  of  English 
printers — he  was  also  “the  first  in  a  long  line  of  English 
publishers  who  have  been  men  of  letters  .  .  .  and  Avas  like¬ 
wise  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  succession  of  English  mer¬ 
chants  and  men  of  affairs  who  have  found  recreation  and 
fame  in  the  production  of  literature.”1  His  services  to  liter¬ 
ature  in  general,  and  particularly  to  English  literature,  as 
a  translator  and  publisher,  would  have  made  him  a  com¬ 
manding  figure  if  he  had  never  printed  a  single  page.  In 
the  history  of  English  printing  he  would  be  a  commanding 
figure  if  he  had  never  translated  or  published  a  single  book. 
But  with  him  printing  was  not  the  sole  aim ;  and  this  ex¬ 
plains  in  part  why  his  printing  Avas  not  so  remarkable  as 
his  reputation  might  lead  us  to  expect.  He  Avas  a  great  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  among  his  many  activities,  Avas  a  printer.  But 
he  was  not,  from  a  technical  point  of  vieAv,  a  great  printer. 

For  our  purpose,  a  summary  of  his  life  Avhich  throws  into 
relief  his  typographical  activities  is  enough.  Born  about 
1421,  and  apprenticed  to  a  London  merchant  who  after- 
Avards  became  Lord  Mayor,  Caxton  some  time  after  1441 
went  to  Burgundy;  being  abroad,  as  he  tells  us  in  1469,  “for 
thirty  years,  for  the  most  part  in  the  countries  of  Brabant, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zealand,”  and  being  for  some  time 
“Governor  to  the  English  Nation”  (?.<?.,  English  merchants) 
at  Bruges — the  seat  of  the  Burgundian  court.  After  hold- 

1  Winship’s  William  Caxton ,  Doves  Press,  Hammersmith,  1909. 
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ing  this  post  with  success,  and  negotiating  some  important 
commercial  arrangements  in  behalf  of  the  English  Crown, 
he  retired  from  active  work,  and  it  was  then  that  he  began, 
as  a  pastime,  his  translation  of  the  Recuyell  of  the  Histo- 
ryes  of  Troye — a  French  book  popular  at  court,  written  by 
Raoul  Le  Fevre,  chaplain  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Of 
this  he  completed  but  little  and  laid  it  aside.  In  1469,  when 
attached  as  secretary  to  the  household  of  the  new  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  sister  to  Edward  IV,  he  happened  to  mention 
his  English  translation,  and  as  the  Duchess  became  inter¬ 
ested,  he  promised  her  to  go  on  with  it.  Taking  the  work 
with  him  on  a  visit  to  Germany,  he  finished  his  task  at 
Cologne  in  1471. 

The  new  art  of  printing  was  then  practised  at  Cologne, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Caxton  visited  one  of  its  printing- 
houses  and  had  a  hand  in  the  production  of  an  edition  of 
Bartholomew’s  De  Proprietcitibus  Rerum .  To  support  this 
theory,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  fore¬ 
man  of  Caxton’s  printing-house  and  his  successor,  who 
says,  in  his  prologue  to  an  English  translation  of  De  Pro - 
prietatibus ,  which  he  issued  about  1495 : 

And  also  of  your  charyte  call  to  remembraunce 

The  soule  of  William  Caxton  first  prynter  of  this  boke 

In  laten  tonge  at  Coleyn  hymself  to  avaunce1 

That  every  well  disposyd  man  may  thereon  loke. 

On  his  return  to  Bruges,  Caxton  gave  his  completed  trans¬ 
lation  to  the  Duchess,  and  somewhat  later  set  up  a  press  to 
supply  the  demand  for  copies  of  his  Recuyell  In  an  epi¬ 
logue  to  the  third  part,  Caxton  says:  “Thus  ende  I  this 
book  whyche  I  have  translated  after  myn  Auctor  as  nyghe 
as  God  hath  gyuen  me  connying,  to  whom  be  gyuen  the 
laude  and  preysing.  And  for  as  moche  as  in  the  wrytyng  of 

1  i.e.,  in  learning  the  art. 
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the  same  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande  wery  &  not  sted- 
fast,  myn  eyen  dimed  with  ouermoche  lokyng  on  the  whit 
paper,  and  my  corage  not  so  prone  and  redy  to  laboure  as 
hit  hath  ben,  and  that  age  crepeth  on  me  dayly  and  febleth 
all  the  bodye,  and  also  because  I  have  promysid  to  dyuerce 
gentilmen  and  to  my  frendes  to  addresse  to  hem  as  hastely 
as  I  myght  this  sayd  book,  Therfore  I  have  practysed  & 
lerned  at  my  grete  charge  and  dispense  to  ordeyne  this  said 
book  in  prynte  after  the  maner  &  forme  as  ye  may  here  see, 
and  is  not  wreton  with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bokes  ben, 
to  thende  that  euery  man  may  have  them  attones,  ffor  all  the 
bookes  of  this  storye  named  the  Recule  of  the  Historyes  of 
Troyes  thus  empryntid  as  ye  here  see  were  begonne  in  oon 
day,  and  also  fynysshid  in  oon  day.” 

In  this  production  Caxton  had  associated  with  himself 
Colard  Mansion,  who  had  previously  been  a  clever  callig¬ 
rapher.  Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  Caxton  persuaded 
Mansion  to  exchange  his  old  industry  for  that  of  printing, 
or  whether  Mansion,  as  seems  more  likely,  had,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  connection  with  Caxton,  set  up  a  press  of  his  own. 
About  1475,  Caxton  and  Mansion  also  printed  at  Bruges 
The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse .  The  type  of  these  books 
differs  from  all  other  fonts  used  by  Caxton.  It  is  of  rough, 
angular,  awkward  design,  which  shows  clearly  its  relation 
to  current  Flemish  handwriting,  which  was  rough,  angu¬ 
lar,  and  awkward  too  {fig.  59).  Some  authorities  have  sup¬ 
posed  its  design  based  on  Mansion’s  handwriting,  and  that 
the  type  was  cast  by  him ;  others  have  thought  it  came  from 
Veldener  of  Louvain.  Its  provenance  is  not  clear.  uIts  general 
appearance,”  says  Blades,  “  is  more  free  and  manuscript¬ 
like  than  would  be  thought  the  case  from  the  square-set 
figure  of  each  individual  letter.  This  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  caused  by  the  great  variety  of  letters,  there  being 
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only  five  for  which  there  were  not  more  than  one  matrix, 
either  as  single  letters  or  in  combination :  for,  although  the 
differences  between  the  various  matrices  of  the  same  letter 
may  be  but  very  slight,  we  have  here  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom,  namely,  a  recurrence  of  modified  same¬ 
ness.  The  execution  of  the  type  is  good,  sharp,  and  de¬ 
cided,  with  sufficient  differences  between  the  repetitions  of 
the  same  letter  to  indicate  independence  of  tracing  or  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance ;  hence  probably  the  work  of  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cut  letters.”  This  type  was  never  brought  into 
England,  but  was  employed  by  Mansion  after  Caxton’s 
departure. 

Caxton  returned  to  England  in  1476,  and  set  up  a  press 
in  the  Abbey  precincts  at  Westminster — at  the  Sign  of  the 
Red  Pale  —  probably  bringing  with  him  some  type  and 
equipment. 

The  remaining  seven  fonts  of  type  that  Caxton  used  fall 
into  two  classes :  batarde  types  of  the  Burgundian  school; 
and  lettres  de  forme  more  on  the  model  of  pointed  gothic 
types  of  the  Mainz  school. 

Caxton  s  Type  2  and  its  variant  2*,  his  Type  4  and  its 
variant  4#,  and  his  Type  6,  are  all  versions  of  the  Flemish 
batarde  character.  In  his  Type  2  he  printed  at  YYestminster 
in  1477  The  Dictes  or  Sayengis  of  the  Philosophres  (fg.  60) 
—  the  first  book  printed  in  England  with  a  date  and  place 
of  printing.  “  This  type,”  says  Blades,  “  has  a  more  dashing, 
picturesque,  and  elaborate  character  than  type  No.  l.It  is  an 
imitation  of  the  gros-batarde’  type  of  Colard  Mansion,  with 
some  variation  in  the  capital  letters,  which  are  extremely 
irregular,  not  only  in  size  but  also  in  design,  some  being  of 
the  simplest  possible  construction,  whilst  others  have  spurs, 
lines,  and  flourishes.” 

Caxton’s  Type  3  is  particularly  interesting  to  students 
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of  English  printing,  for  it  is  the  type  that  we  have  come  to 
know,  both  in  face  and  size,  as  English.  It  is  a  lettre  de  forme , 
much  finer  than  his  batarde  types,  and  not  unlike  the  ancient 
Flamand  type  in  the  Enschede  collection  (fg.  46),  though 
not  so  massive.  It  was  used  by  Caxton  for  three  books :  an 
Ordinale  sen  Pica  Sannn ,  in  1477,  and  a  Psalter  and  Horse 
ad  usum  Sarum ,  both  printed  in  1480.  This  type  is  shown  in 
our  illustration  ( fig .  6l),  which  is  interesting  because  it  re¬ 
produces  a  copy  of  Caxton’s  handbill  advertising  Pyes  of 
Salisbury  Use  —  probably  the  earliest  advertising  leaflet 
printed  in  England.  The  “Pye”  was  a  collection  of  rules  to 
show  howr  to  deal  with  the  concurrence  and  occurrence  of 
festivals ;  pyes  of  two  and  three  Commemorations  possibly 
being  separate  portions  of  the  Ordinale  seu  Pica  Sarum  of 
1477.  The  type  of  the  advertisement  was  that  used  in  the 
Pyes.  After  Caxton’s  death,  Type  3  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  employed  it  frequently.  The  vari¬ 
ant  of  Caxton’s  second  type,  called  Type  2#,  appears  to  have 
been  cast  from  matrices  made  from  trimmed-up  letters  of 
Type  2.  Caxton’s  Mirrourof  the  World, ,  printed  about  1481, 
shows  the  use  of  this  type.1  It  has  some  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions,  but  is  scarcely  more  attractive  than  its  original. 

In  the  Godfrey  of  Boloyne  of  1481  Caxton  employed  his 
Type  4,  a  disagreeable,  rough,  and  more  compact  letter, 
resembling  some  used  by  Machlinia  in  his  Speculum  Chris- 
tiani  about  1486,  and  that  used  at  St.  Albans  in  1481.  Ugly 
as  it  is,  it  was  apparently  a  favourite  of  Caxton’s  {fig.  62). 
Its  variant — Type  4* — is  a  recasting  on  a  little  .larger  body,2 
and  Type  4  and  Type  4*  may  be  distinguished  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  the  lower-case  w. 

Caxton’s  Type  5  is  a  relief  to  the  eye  —  a  church  type  of 
the  Flamand  school,  but  not  so  fine  as  the  large  “ church” 

1  Early  English  Printing,  pi.  hi.  2 Ibid. ,  pi.  v. 
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letter  called  Type  3,  which  is  considered  above.  “The  large 
Lombardic  capitals  used  with  this  font,”  says  Blades,  “have 
a  bold  and  striking  appearance.  Unlike  any  former  font  of 
Caxton’s,  they  are  all  cast  with  the  largest  face  the  body  will 
bear,  and  without  the  least  beard.  They  are  used,  more  or 
less,  in  every  book  printed  with  this  type.  .  .  .  They  do  not 
look  at  all  well  when  used  as  initials  to  a  word,  on  account  of 
their  size  preventing  them  ranging  with  the  sequent  letters.” 
Caxton  printed  The  Doctrinal  of  Sapience  in  Type  5,  about 
1489.  It  is  a  good  type  as  Caxton’s  types  go — and  very 
English  and  ecclesiastical  in  effect,  as  we  understand  Eng¬ 
lish  “church  type”  to-day  {fig-  63). 

Type  6,  a  variant  of  Type  2,  first  used  in  the  Ars  Mori - 
endi  of  1490,  calls  for  no  remark,  for  it  is  another  of  Cax¬ 
ton’s  series  of  gros  hatarde  letters  (fg-  64). 

Caxton’s  Type  7  was  a  small  size  of  rough,  compact  Eng¬ 
lish  black-letter,  and  was  discovered  by  Henry  Bradshaw, 
the  learned  Cambridge  bibliographer.  In  its  delicacy  it  is 
somewhat  French.  It  was  used  in  an  Indulgence  brought 
out  in  1489.  Blades  does  not  mention  this  type  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Caxton’s  books,  for  he  was  never  convinced  that 
it  was —  as  it  certainly  seems  to  have  been  —  used  by  Cax¬ 
ton  (fg.  65). 

Type  8,  of  French  origin,  is  a  lettre  de  forme  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  type.  It  appears  in  the  first  four  lines  of  the  open¬ 
ing  page  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  mentioned  above,  and  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  lines  of  the  left- 
hand  column  in  our  illustration  ( fig .  64). 

Caxton’s  press  turned  out  about  a  hundred  books.  Gordon 
Duff  tells  us  that  “from  the  time  Caxton  first  started  print¬ 
ing  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  he  gradually  introduced 
various  improvements.  His  earliest  books  have  no  head-lines, 
no  numbers  to  the  pages,  no  catchwords  and  no  signatures ; 
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61.  Caxtori’s  Type  3.  Used  in  his  Handbill ,  Westminster ,  c.  1477 
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62.  Caxton's  Type  4.  From  Godfrey  of  Boloyne ,  Westminster ,  1481 
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64.  CaxtorCs  Types  6  ^  8.  From  Tretyse  of  Love ,  Westminster ,  c.  1493 
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65.  Caxton’s  Type  7.  Used  in  Indulgence ,  Westminster ,  1489 
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the  ends  of  the  lines  are  not  always  even,1  and  we  see  in  the 
paper  the  holes  made  by  the  points  which  kept  the  paper 
straight. ...  In  some  of  these  books  printing  in  red  is  found, 
not  worked  off'  by  a  separate  impression,  but  pulled  at  the 
same  time  with  the  black,  a  peculiar  method  of  printing 
used  also  by  Colard  Mansion  in  the  books  which  he  printed 
alone.” 

Caxton  introduced  signatures  in  1480,  and  began  to  use 
woodcut  illustrations  in  about  the  same  year,  and  very  rough 
they  were.  Few  ornamental  initials  are  found  in  his  books. 
“Such  improvements  as  Caxton  adopted,”  says  Gordon  Duff, 
“were  only  made  from  necessity,  to  keep  himself  abreast 
of  his  rivals.” 

It  was  unfortunate  for  early  English  typography  that 
Caxton  lived  so  long  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  modelled  his 
printing  on  the  work  about  him,  rather  than  upon  that  of 
France  or  Italy.  But  unlike  his  rivals,  he  was,  says  Gordon 
Duff,  “the  editor  or  translator  of  most  of  his  publications, 
and,  unlearned  as  he  calls  himself,  his  labours  have  made  a 
lasting  mark  in  the  history  of  the  English  language.”  Thus 

1  This  was  because  Caxton,  following  the  practice  of  the  Dutch  school  of  print¬ 
ing,  at  first  used  no  composing-rule.  As  Blades  says  in  his  essay  on  Caxton’ s 
printing-office,  “Placing  rough  types  ujion  rough  types  admits  of  very  little 
shifting  or  adjustment,  and  to  this  fact,  I  imagine,  we  must  attribute  the 
practice  of  leaving  the  lines  in  early  books  of  an  uneven  length.  An  attempt 
to  push  along  the  words  of  a  line  in  order  to  introduce  more  space  between 
them,  without  some  plan  of  easing  the  friction,  would  be  certain  to  break  up 
the  line  altogether,  and  so  the  lines  were  left  just  as  they  happened  to  fall, 
whether  full  length  or  short.  Sometimes,  when  a  word  would  come  into  the 
line  with  a  little  reduction  of  the  space  between  the  last  two  words,  the  space 
was  reduced  accordingly;  but  more  often  a  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  line  was 
contracted,  such  as  4  men  ’  into  4  me,  ’  or  ‘  vertuous  ’  into  4  vertuo9.’  Most  often 
the  compositor,  knowing  the  practice  to  be  understood  by  his  readers,  would 
finish  his  line  with  just  so  many  letters  as  his  measure  would  take,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  common  to  find  words  divided  thus:  —  why-||che  th||at  wlfymen 
w||iche  m||an.  But  when  once  the  ‘setting  rule’  was  brought  into  use  all  that 
was  altered,  and  the  various  words  of  a  line  could  be  pushed  about,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  augmented  or  reduced  with  ease.” 
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the  historical  significance  of  Caxton’s  types,  and  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  him  as  a  man,  must  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  beauty  in  his  books.1 

Caxton’s  material  at  his  death,  in  1491,  passed  to  Wyn- 
kyn  de  W orde,  a  native  of  W orth  in  Alsace,  who  had  been 
his  assistant.  He  at  first  used  only  Caxton’s  types ;  the  fonts 
he  owned  being  3,  4#,  6,  7,  and  8.  These  he  employed  in  five 
books  published  from  1491  to  1493 ;  among  them  the  Golden 
Legend ,  printed  in  the  latter  year.2  The  first  type  of  his  own 
that  he  used,  in  a  Liber  Festivalis  in  1493, 3  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  the  French  lettre  de  forme  of  the  period. 
“It  was,”  says  Gordon  Duff,  “probably  formed  on  a  French 
model,  though  it  retains  several  characteristics  and  even  a 
few  identical  letters  of  Caxton’s  founts.”  Of  the  variant  cap¬ 
ital  I’s,  one  much  resembled  that  in  Caxton’s  Type  4*.  The 
black-letter  in  The  Bokeof  St.  Alban's ,  printed  by  De  Worde 
in  1496,  was  derived  from  Gotfried  van  Os  of  Gouda,  from 
whom,  on  his  departure  from  Gouda  to  Copenhagen,  Cax- 
ton  bought  types  and  a  supply  of  the  rather  awkwardly  de¬ 
signed  initials  to  be  found  in  De  W orde’s  books.  This  type 

1  In  De  Ricci’s  A  Census  of  Caxtons  (Bibliographical  Society’s  Monographs, 
No.  XV,  1909) ,  Caxton’s  eight  types  are  reproduced  in  facsimile,  printed  on 
rough  paper,  and  showing  full  pages  of  the  types.  There  are  also  lists  of  the 
books  printed  at  Bruges  and  Westminster,  giving  the  number  of  existing 
copies,  untraced  copies,  and  fragments.  A  list  of  the  books  printed  at  Paris  for 
Caxton  and  the  books  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  after  Caxton’s  death, 
but  with  Caxton’s  types,  is  followed  by  a  list  of  Caxton’s  books  classified  by 
typ.es;  finally,  a  list  of  Caxton’s  books  in  chronological  order,  showing  the 
types  used  in  each  year,  is  appended.  There  is  also  an  index  of  libraries  which 
contain  or  have  contained  Caxtons. 

This  book  is  supplementary  to  Blades’s  Life  and  Typography  of  William 
Caxton ,  London,  1863,  2  vols.,  which  is  now  made  more  or  less  incom¬ 
plete  by  later  knowledge;  but  Blades’s  volumes,  Gordon  Duff’s  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Printing  and  Life  of  Caxton  (Caxton  Club  of  Chicago),  and  De  Ricci’s 
Census  furnish  a  fairly  complete  equipment  to  the  student.  Mr.  Winship’s 
delightful  paper,  William  Caxton ,  should  also  be  consulted. 

2 Early  English  Printing ,  pi.  vm.  3  Ibid.,  pi.  xi  (of  later  editions) . 
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is  the  square,  Netherlands  lettre  de  forme  of  the  period.1  The 
lower-case  w’s  of  this  type  are  peculiar  in  shape,  and  should 
be  examined. 

De  Worde’s  Speculum  of  1494 2  was  printed  from  Cax- 
ton’s  Type  8,  which  was  a  lettre  de  forme.  De  Worde  had 
also  two  other  types,  both  of  which  he  used  before  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  his  Opus  Grammaticum  of  Sul- 
pitius  {fig.  66).  The  larger  of  the  two  was  a  text  type,  the 
smaller  being  employed  for  notes.  The  first  seems  to  be 
French ;  the  smaller  has  a  round  quality  which  is  a  little 
like  the  Italian  gothic  types  of  the  time.  Gordon  Duff  says 
that  these  characters  were  imported,  and  that  some  French 
printers  possessed  almost  identical  fonts.  The  small  type  is 
a  charming  character  and  was  the  work  of  a  very  clever 
founder.  De  Worde  printed  about  one  hundred  books  before 
1500,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  in  all — if  new  editions  and 
broadsides  are  included. 

One  of  the  methods  of  placing  the  De  Worde  books  chro¬ 
nologically  is  curious,  i.c.,  from  the  condition  of  the  wood- 
cuts.  An  engraving  on  wood  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  was 
first  used  in  Caxton’s  Fifteen  Oes ,  was  employed  so  much 
by  De  Worde,  that  in  1498  it  began  to  crack.  And  in  1499, 
while  an  edition  of  the  Mirror  of  Consolation  was  in  process, 
the  block  split  in  two.  The  progress  of  time  was  thus 
marked  by  the  fissure  in  the  plate. 

The  types  of  the  printer  Julian  Notary,  who  worked  in 
connection  with  Barbier  and  another  unknown  printer,  and 
produced  several  books  for  De  Worde,  are  also  of  the  lettre 
de  forme  family.  His  Sarum  Missal  shows  these  fine  charac¬ 
ters  admirably  composed;  for  the  French  elegance  in  type¬ 
setting  exhibits  itself  very  clearly  in  this  book,  which  was 
printed  about  1498  {fig.  67);  and  also  in  the  Sarum  Horx 

1  Early  English  Printing ,  pi.  x.  2  Ibid.,  pi.  ix. 
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of  1497.  Barbier  was  of  French  origin,  and  probably  came 
to  England  at  De  W orde’s  invitation. 

In  the  work  of  John  Lettou  we  see  this  same  mastery  of 
composition ;  but  there  is  a  distinct  foreign  quality  in  the 
letter  shown  in  his  Quxstiones  Antonii  Andreae.  This  type, 
in  effect,  resembles  a  form  employed  at  Rome  (possibly  by 
the  same  printer)  in  1478-79.  It  looks  like  the  transitional 
gothic  types  which  showed  the  influence  of  Roman  letter- 
forms  {Jig.  68).  This  book  was  the  first  volume  printed  in 
England  in  which  double  columns  were  employed.  After  its 
appearance  Lettou  went  into  partnership  with  William  de 
Machlinia,  and  it  was  by  them  jointly  that  the  two  types 
employed  in  Littleton’s  Tenores  JVovelli  were  used.  One  was 
a  Burgundian  (or  “Caxton”)  sort  of  batarde  letter,  the  other  a 
pure  lettre  de  forme }  After  printing  some  five  books  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Lettou,  Machlinia  carried  on  the  business  by 
himself.  A  square  lettre  de  jorme  was  used  by  Machlinia  in 
the  Revelation  of  St.  Nicholas ,  and  a  picturesque  condensed 
gothic  type  in  the  De  Secretis  Naturae  of  Albertus  Magnus 
of  1484.2  Machlinia’s  two  remaining  fonts  were  a  heavy, 
square  lettre  de  forme ,  rather  like  Caxton’s  Type  3,  and  a 
coarse  lettre  batarde  flamande,  identical  with  types  used  by 
Veldener  at  Utrecht  and  Brito  at  Bruges — another  proof  of 
the  close  connection  between  Netherlands  printers  and  the 
English  fifteenth  century  press.  These  were  employed  in  a 
Speculum  Christiani  brought  out  about  I486.3 

The  printer  Richard  Pynson  was  a  Norman  by  birth.  He 
had  two  rough  forms  of  transitional  lettre  de  forme  (in  which 
he  printed  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  and  Dives  and  Pau- 
perY  and  a  more  delicate  batarde;  his  remaining  types  being 
lettres  de  forme.  The  lettre  batarde  in  which  The  Fall  of 

2  Ibid.,  pi.  xvn. 

4  Ibid.,  pis.  xx  and  xxi. 


1  Early  English  Printing,  pi.  xvi. 
3  Ibid.,  pi.  xviii. 
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Princes  was  printed,  about  1494  (Jig.  69),  is  somewhat  like 
the  fonts  common  in  France.  Pynson’s  lettres  de  forme  are 
shown  in  the  larger  type  of  his  Sulpitius  of  1494 — a  square 
Netherlandish  letter — and  in  the  very  handsome  lettre  de 
forme  which  he  used  with  beautiful  effect  in  an  Horx  ad 
U sum  Sarum  of  1495  (fig.  70),  and  in  a  Sarum  Missal  of 
1500.1  His  small  black-letter  types  for  notes  are  rather  Ital¬ 
ian  in  feeling.  The  Sarum  Missal  of  Pynson  is  a  really  fine 
piece  of  work,  which  shows  taste  and  ability,  though  the 
borders  are  very  rough  in  execution.  Pynson  was  the  most 
tasteful  of  the  fifteenth  century  English  printers. 

In  addition  to  the  London  presses,  there  were  printing  es¬ 
tablishments  at  Oxford  and  St.  Albans.  Of  the  seven  types 
employed  at  Oxford,  some  narrow,  upright  gothic  types 
produced  striking  pieces  of  typography.2  The  other  fonts 
call  for  little  comment  here.  In  the  St.  Albans  press  (the  third 
place  where  printing  was  done  in  England)  we  have  three 
different  types,  and  this  press  also  used  Caxton’s  Type  3. 
Of  these  three  fonts,  the  type  used  in  the  Augustinus  Dac- 
tus  is  the  most  interesting.3  Besides  the  books  that  were 
printed  in  England,  a  great  many  volumes  were  printed 
abroad  for  the  English  market  —  some  at  Antwerp,  Paris, 
and  Rouen,4  others  at  Basle,  Louvain,  and  Cologne.  These 
do  not  concern  us  in  our  study  of  English  type-forms, 
though  in  passing  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  more  fin¬ 
ished  than  the  books  printed  in  England.0 

In  a  final  survey  of  the  types  used  in  England  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  group  themselves  into  three  classes 


1  Early  English  Printing ,  pi.  xxvi.  2  Ibid.,  pi.  xxix,  Cicero. 

3  Ibid. ,  pi.  xxxii.  4  Ibid.,  pis.  xxxv-xxxviii. 

6  Excellent  facsimiles  of  the  types  of  Caxton  and  other  early  English  printers 
are  appended  to  Gordon  Duff’s  Fifteenth  Century  English  Books  (Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society’s  Monographs,  No.  XVIII,  1917). 
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of  black-letter  fonts,  for  the  roman  character  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  until  well  into  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  was  a  pointed  lettre  de  forme  much  resembling 
the  French.  In  this  the  most  attractive  books  were  issued ; 
and  certain  of  them  are  particularly  interesting  as  giving  in 
type  the  English  national  letter-form,  based  on  earlier  man¬ 
uscripts,  of  which  I  have  spoken  more  than  once.  This  still 
survives. 

The  second  group  is  the  lettre  batarde ,  based  on  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  batarde.  Fonts  of  this  appear  in  all  sizes  and  vari¬ 
eties,  from  the  rough  and  ugly  characters  used  by  Caxton 
down  to  the  refined  imitation  of  French  batarde  types  em¬ 
ployed  by  Pynson. 

The  third  group  of  types  is  miscellaneous,  made  up  of 
characters  which  were  imported,  and  others  which  may 
have  been  copies  of  importations.  None  of  them  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  purely  English  typography,  though  they  are 
sometimes  better  than  the  native  English  types. 
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THE  ALDINE  ITALIC 

FROM  our  survey  of  fifteenth  century  types  it  would 
appear  that  every  country  had  its  formal  pointed 
black-letter ;  every  country,  save  England,  its  clas¬ 
sical  roman  type;  and  every  country — except,  perhaps, 
Spain  —  its  cursive  vernacular  black-letter  type,  copied  from 
the  handwriting  of  the  locality  and  time.  Before  1500  Italy 
had  no  vernacular  type  simply  because  the  current  hand¬ 
writing  of  Italy  (which  was  not  of  the  black-letter  school) 
was  only  translated  into  type-forms  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Italic  was  the  Italian  cursive  vernacular 
type,  and  it  ultimately  drove  out  all  other  vernacular  types 
wherever  roman  letters  came  into  general  use.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Aldus  in  1501;  but  it  was  modelled  so  clearly  on 
fifteenth  century  cursive  hands,  that  it  comes  within  the 
range  of  fifteenth  century  fonts.  So  to  complete  our  review 
of  the  earliest  type-forms,  we  must  consider  this  famous 
italic. 

We  cannot  understand  the  work  of  Aldus  Manutius  and 
the  Aldine  printing-office,  or  the  innovation  made  by  books 
in  small  format  printed  in  italic  type,  unless  we  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time  of 
Aldus,  and  about  an  experiment  which  he  made  in  type¬ 
cutting  some  years  earlier.  “In  1500,  men  were  thinking  of 
new  things,”  says  Pollard.  “New  editions  of  many  of  the 
old  religious  and  didactic  treatises,  the  old  poems  and  ro¬ 
mances,  continued  to  be  printed,  though  mostly  in  a  form 
which  suggests  that  they  were  intended  for  a  lower  class 
of  readers ;  but  the  new  publishers  would  have  little  to  do 
with  them.  Scholarship,  which  till  now  had  been  almost 
confined  to  Italy,  spread  rapidly  to  all  the  chief  countries 
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of  Europe,  and,  amid  the  devastation  which  constant  war 
soon  brought  upon  Italy,  was  lucky  in  being  able  to  find 
new  homes.  With  the  new  literary  ideals  came  new  forms 
for  books,  and  new  methods  of  housing  them.  .  .  .  The  men 
for  whom  Aldus  catered  wanted  books  which  they  could 
put  in  their  pockets  and  their  saddlebags,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  publishers  of  Paris  and  Lyons  outdid  Aldus 
in  the  smallness  and  neatness  of  their  editions.” 

The  reasons  for  the  invention  of  a  new  condensed  type 
were  (like  most  reasons  for  things)  so  simple  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  Small  books  had  come 
into  vogue — the  kind  of  volume  that  inspired  Dr.  Johnson 
when  he  said,  “Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire  and 
hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the  most  useful  after  all.”  It 
probably  occurred  to  Aldus  that  simple,  compact  volumes 
might  be  popular,  and  thus  commercially  successful ;  so  for 
these  small  books  a  condensed  type  was  designed,  which 
permitted  a  good  deal  of  matter  to  be  printed  on  a  page. 
That  he  meant  these  16mo  editions  of  the  classics  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  “handy-volume”  collection  is  shown  by  the 
dedication  of  the  Juvenal,  issued  in  1501  — the  first  year 
of  his  use  of  italic — which  runs  as  follows: 

“Aldus,  to  his  friend  Scipio  Carteromachus,  Greeting. 

“We  have  printed,  and  are  now  publishing,  the  Satires 
of  Juvenal  and  Persius  in  a  very  small  format,  so  that  they 
may  more  conveniently  be  held  in  the  hand  and  learned  by 
heart  (not  to  speak  of  being  read)  by  everyone ;  this  we  do 
at  a  time  when  every  vice  has  reached  a  point  still  higher 
than  had  been  reached  when  these  Satires  were  composed 
— for  I  do  not  doubt  that  Life  will  here  read,  and  recog¬ 
nize,  its  own  Manners  and  Morals.  We  send  these  Satires 
to  you,  my  dear  Scipio,  that  they  may  through  their  brev- 
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ity  become  once  more  your  intimate  friends,  as  they  were 
formerly  during  your  stay  at  Rome  as  a  young  man,  when 
you  possessed  them  as  thoroughly  in  your  memory  as  your 
own  fingers  and  finger-nails.” 

The  Aldine  16mo  books  were  in  reality  a  sort  of  Venetian 
Everyman’s  Library,  and  held  the  same  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  other  books  that  the  various  series  of  books  in  handy 
format  do  now  ;  and  they  bore  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  other  books  in  their  price.  In  these  popular  editions  Aldus 
was  merely  returning  to  classical  usage.1 

So  much  for  the  reasons  that  appear  to  have  suggested 
these  books  in  small  format  for  which  the  Aldine  italic  was 
designed. 

The  adoption  of  an  imitation  of  a  cursive  hand  by  Aldus 
for  his  new  fonts  is  not  wholly  explicable  by  the  wish  for 
a  compact  type.  His  italic  types  were  only  a  development  of 
an  idea  already  put  into  effect  in  his  Greek  fonts.  The  older 
Greek  manuscripts  employed  formal,  simple  characters,  sep¬ 
arate  from  each  other  and  with  comparatively  few  ligatures 
or  contractions,  which  adapted  them  very  well  to  transla¬ 
tion  into  type;2  but  Aldus  preferred  to  imitate  the  cursive 
Greek  handwriting  of  his  time,  which  was  filled  with  an 
immense  number  of  ligatures,  contractions,  and  unneces- 

1  “We  think  of  the  cheap  book  and  the  public  library  as  blessings  coming 
direct  from  the  invention  of  the  printing-press,  and  at  first  thought  we  may 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  in  Rome,  when  copies  had  to  be  written  by  hand, 
books  must  have  been  as  dear  as  they  were  during  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  T his 
was  not  the  case.  Copyists  had  been  trained  to  attain  such  a  speed  in  writing, 
and  slave  labor  was  so  cheap,  that  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  as  Martial 
tells  us,  the  first  book  of  his  poems,  which  contains  about  sev  en  hundr  ed  lines, 
could  be  had  at  a  sum  amounting  to  thirty  or  forty  cents,  while  his  Xenia  could 
be  sold  for  twenty  cents.  At  these  rates,  books  did  not  cost  more  than  twice 
what  they  do  to-day.”  Abbott’s  Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome.  New 
York,  1909. 

2  Like  the  Greek  font  used  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (Jig-  228). 
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sary  complications.1  Despite  their  faults,  these  cursive  Greek 
fonts  hit  the  popular  taste  ( Jig .  71).  So  when  a  small,  com¬ 
pact  type  was  wanted  for  editions  of  Latin  classics,  etc.,  I 
suppose  it  may  have  seemed  to  Aldus  natural  and  clever, 
to  do  for  Latin  letter-forms  what  he  had  done  for  old  Greek 
letter-forms.  It  may  be,  too,  that  Aldus  adopted  a  cursive 
letter  for  his  new  font  because  it  suggested  the  popular  and 
informal  character  of  his  projected  series.  Whatever  his  rea¬ 
sons,  the  result  was  the  Aldine  italic. 

The  punches  for  these  types  were  cut  by  Francesco 
da  Bologna  (whose  name  was  Griffi,  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  II  Francia),  who  had  already  designed  roman  types  for 
Aldus.  Tradition  says  that  he  intended  to  imitate  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Petrarch2 — too  picturesque  a  fib  to  give  up, 
though  comparison  with  specimens  of  Petrarch’s  handwrit¬ 
ing  upsets  the  theory.  The  high-flung  names  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Francesco  da  Bologna,  and  Petrarch  have  dazzled 
us  into  forgetting  that  the  production  of  these  little  books 
printed  in  italic  was  a  simple  business  affair.  If  Aldus  had 
been  named  “Brown,”  Da  Bologna  “Smith,”  and  Petrarch 
“Jones,”  the  venture  would  appear  to  us  more  what  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Venetians  of  that  day.  The  first  books  printed 
in  the  new  font  were  the  Virgil  and  Juvenal  of  1501  (jig.  72). 

The  Aldine  italic  was  founded  upon  a  Humanistic  cur¬ 
sive  Italian  handwriting  of  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  of 

1  For  some  of  the  contractions  supplied  by  ligatured  Greek  letters,  see  Sav¬ 
age’s  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  pp.  300-302.  While  simplifications 
of  Greek  type  took  place  in  France  under  the  Estiennes,  and  still  more  changes 
have  been  made  since,  the  original  misunderstanding  has  never  been  corrected. 

8  Probably  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  phrase,  tolto  con  sommissima  dili- 
genza  dallo  scritto  di  mano  medesima  del  Poeta ,  occurring  in  the  colophon  of 
the  1501  Aldine  edition  of  Petrarch’s  Cose  Volgari.  This  means  merely  that 
the  text  of  the  edition  has  been  carefully  transcribed  from  a  manuscript  in 
Petrarch’s  autograph.  The  statement  is  twice  repeated,  in  varying  phrase 
but  with  identical  meaning,  in  the  address  entitled  Aldo  a  gli  Lettori. 
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Codri  ? 
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X  elephusteut  fhmmi  plena  iammarginelilri 
S  enptus  ;etintergonec  dwi  finitUs,Ore[hs? 

H  otnrruvgs  nulii  domes  eft  (kd> quam  rm hi  lucus 
M  artis }et aoliisuidmmrupibus  antrum 
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72.  Aldine  Italic  as  used  in  Juvenal  and  Persius 
Aldus ,  Venice ,  1501 
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which  there  are  endless  examples.1  As  a  type  it  had  several 
particularly  distinguishing  features :  first,  originality  of 
character ;  second,  a  large  number  of  tied  letters,  of  which 
there  are  about  sixty-jive  in  the  Aldine  Dante  and  Virgil; 
and  third,  the  use  of  roman  capitals  shorter  than  the  ascend¬ 
ing  lower-case  italic  letters — indeed,  the  dot  of  the  lower¬ 
case  i  stands  above  a  roman  capital  I.  In  pages  of  Dante’s 
Purgatorio ,  the  capital  belonging  to  the  first  word  of  the  first 
line  of  each  three-line  stanza  is  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
word,  following  in  this  Italian  manuscripts  of  the  period. 
Tied  letters  were  used  to  produce  a  cursive  appearance. 
For  these  tied  letters  an  elaborate  case  was  necessary,  and 
thus  composition  became  much  more  difficult;  but  in  the 
later  Aldine  editions  fewer  tied  letters  were  used,  without 
great  loss  of  effect.  Aldus  employed  his  italic  as  a  text  type 
for  an  entire  book.  It  was  a  character  entirely  independent 
of  roman.  Placing  italic  fonts  on  bodies  corresponding  to 
roman  fonts  was  the  outcome  of  its  later  use  in  connection 
with  roman  for  purposes  of  differentiation,  emphasis,  and 
for  aliminary  and  preliminary”  matter. 

This  Aldine  character  became  the  model  for  all  subse¬ 
quent  italic  types.  In  its  own  day  it  had  a  great  success,  and, 
like  most  typographic  successes  to-day,  was  widely  and 
inaccurately  imitated;  but  although  the  Venetian  Senate 
gave  Aldus  an  exclusive  right  to  use  the  character,  a  patent 
confirmed  by  three  successive  Popes,  counterfeiting  went 
on.  The  Italians  called  the  character  Aldino.  By  others  it 
was  called  Italic ,  either  because  they  did  not  care  to  give 
Aldus  so  obviously  the  credit  for  inventing  it,  or  did  not 
wish  to  appear  to  have  stolen  it  from  anybody  in  par¬ 
ticular  ! 

A  rival  printer,  for  whom  Griffi  made  another  set  of 

1  Paleografihie  Latinc ,  pi.  116  a  —  Brief  of  Sixtus  IV,  1472. 
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punches,  published  Aldus’s  own  edition  of  Virgil  in  this 
type,  so  that  his  literary  text  as  well  as  his  type  was  pirated. 
This  same  edition  of  Virgil  was  reproduced  at  Lyons,  with 
a  counterfeit  Aldine  device  upon  it.  Aldus  issued  a  printed 
protest,  and  pointed  out  mistakes  made  by  the  Lyons  printer 
in  his  reprint.  This  document  was  at  once  used  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  new  and  more  correct  Lyons  edition.  Several  series  of 
these  Aldine  counterfeits  appeared  in  Lyons,  of  all  degrees 
of  imperfection ;  the  worst,  perhaps,  being  produced  by  a 
sort  of  Jack-of-all- trades  named  Bartholomew  Trott,  who  in 
these  volumes  described  himself  (as  no  one  else  was  likely  to 
do)  as  “the  honest  book-seller.”  The  Giunti  of  Florence  also 
copied  the  Aldine  editions. 

To  the  Lyons  printers  we  owe  the  slanting  italic  capital 
letters  now  adopted  for  all  italic  fonts.  Artistically  this  was 
not  wholly  an  improvement,  as  roman  capital  letters  gave 
a  page  of  italic  lower-case  type  an  agreeable  perpendicular 
movement  which  italic  capitals  do  not  supply.  So  what  was 
generally  considered  a  fault  in  the  Aldine  italic  was,  typo¬ 
graphically,  one  of  the  best  things  about  it.  The  Aldine 
printing-house,  however,  itself  adopted  italic  capitals  about 
1560,  some  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Aldus.  Six  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  its  italic  type  had  meanwhile  appeared. 

The  Aldine  italic  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  admirable  in¬ 
vention,  and  from  certain  literary  points  of  view,  it  may  have 
been.  But  italic  became  a  workable  type  for  the  printer 
only  when  precisely  that  characteristic  was  discarded  which 
made  it  most  Aldine,  £.<?.,  imitation  of  a  cursive  hand. 
Though  the  character  on  which  Aldus  based  his  italic  was 
more  quickly  written  than  the  older  book-hands,  it  was  far 
slower  to  set  up  as  he  rendered  it  in  type :  and  it  certainly 
was  foolish  to  try  to  imitate  written  characters  by  type,  when 
by  so  doing  much  useless  labour  was  necessitated.  It  was  not 
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that  Aldus  did  not  know  about  old  Greek  or  the  best  cur¬ 
rent  Humanistic  manuscripts ;  but  he  did  not  think  his 
problem  out.  He  appears  to  have  been  seduced  by  the  amus¬ 
ing  trickery  of  reproducing  current  handwriting  by  type; 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  in  his  italic,  and  still  more  in 
his  Greek  fonts,  he  was  about  nine  times  too  clever ! 

With  the  Aldine  italic,  originality  of  idea  in  type-forms 
ceases.  The  civilite  introduced  by  Granjon  at  Lyons  a  few 
years  later  was  very  different  in  form  from  italic  type,  but 
the  idea  was  the  same — it  was  a  type  based  on  a  cursive 
handwriting  used  in  a  particular  class  of  documents  and 
of  a  certain  period  and  locality.  The  script  shown  by  type¬ 
founders  now  is  our  version  of  such  types  as  the  Aldine 
italic  and  civilite.  It  is  supposed  to  imitate  our  best  hand¬ 
writing,  though  usually  it  reproduces  the  impossibly  perfect 
letters  of  a  writing-book,  which  if  children  followed  abso¬ 
lutely  and  persistently  we  should  invoke  the  aid  of  the  rod  ! 

Of  every  class  of  type  there  are  many  forms,  but  one  or 
two  forms  only  that  are  the  best.  We  can  learn  what  these 
best  forms  are  by  knowing  what  early  handwriting  and 
early  type  was,  and  what  early  printers  meant  to  do.  Only 
when  we  understand  their  problem  can  we  justly  judge 
how  well  they  solved  it.  To  see  what  the  manuscripts  were 
that  they  tried  to  reproduce  in  type  is  a  step  to  this  know¬ 
ledge  ;  to  see  how  forms  produced  by  a  pen  were  changed 
when  rendered  in  metal  is  another.  A  third  step  is  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  influence  of  history,  nationality,  scholarship, 
and  custom  upon  type-forms.  W e  must  also  have  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  evolution  of  economic  problems— how 
cheaper  books  were  demanded,  how  that  want  was  met, 
and  what  its  effect  was  on  types  and  their  use.  The  ability 
to  recognize  all  this  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  that  historical 
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perspective  and  that  training  of  the  eye  which  is  gained  by 
study  and  observation. 

And,  too,  by  examining  early  types  with  all  these  factors 
in  mind,  we  can  finally  arrive  at  some  approximation  of  a 
canon  of  taste  in  types.  No  person  or  group  of  persons  can 
be  so  opinionated  as  to  assert  that  their  conclusions  repre¬ 
sent  learning  and  taste,  or  expect  them  to  be  so  considered. 
But  any  one  may  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  as  to  types,  if 
he  knows  thoroughly  the  history  of  type-forms,  has  an  eye 
sensitive  to  their  variations,  and  has  familiarized  himself 
with  the  ways  in  which  they  have  been  employed  by  masters 
of  typography. 

Fifteenth  century  types  are  the  classics  of  type  history. 
We  can  know  very  little  about  the  best  types  if  we  are  not 
familiar  with  them.  But  types  of  this  class  can  be  used  only 
in  accordance  with  certain  conventions  that  often  unfit  them 
for  the  work  of  to-day.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must 
glean  from  types  used  in  different  countries  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  knowledge  of  those 
more  modern  typographical  forms  which,  in  a  minor  way, 
are  also  classic,  and  yet  more  related  to  the  printing  we  have 
to  do.  A  man  may  admit  that  Horace  and  Virgil  are  classics, 
and  yet  feel  the  need  of  other  books  in  his  library.  So  it  is 
with  type-forms.  We  cannot  always  use  “classical”  types, 
but  we  can  always  use  good  types.  While  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  times  to  choose  types  for  printing  the  JEneid ,  it  is 
quite  as  important  to  know  what  types  to  select  for  the  kinds 
of  books  we  print  so  much  oftener  nowadays.  To  this  end 
we  must  make  some  study  of  the  best  fonts  in  use  in  vari- 
ious  countries  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  XI 


A  WORD  ON  TYPE  SPECIMENS 

IN  describing  fifteenth  century  types  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  their  manuscript  sources ;  and  in  order 
to  find  out  what  types  were  used,  to  examine  fifteenth 
century  books ;  so  that  up  to  this  point,  the  printer  and  his 
book  have  been  much  in  evidence  rather  than  his  specimen- 
sheet  or  specimen-book,  although  as  we  know,  Ratdolt  is¬ 
sued  a  specimen-sheet  at  Augsburg  in  I486.1  Up  to  1480 
or  thereabouts  the  early  printer  was  his  own  type-founder, 
and  not  only  cast  the  fonts  for  his  own  work,  but  designed 
them.  The  exchange  or  sale  of  types  between  different 
printer  type-founders  was  not  very  common.  Their  collec¬ 
tions  were  usually  augmented  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  A  printer’s  foundry  was  merely  an  appanage  to  his 
printing-office,  and  the  workman  in  it  was  socially  of  a  lower 
class  than  the  printer.  But  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  we  begin  to  find  type-cutters  —  and  perhaps 
sometimes  type-founders  —  whose  abilities  were  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  any  one  who  wished  to  pay  for  them.  These  men, 
however,  probably  worked  —  at  first,  in  any  case  —  to  or¬ 
der,  and  if  they  had  types  for  sale,  put  out  no  “ specimens” 
of  them.  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  the  division  between 
printer  and  publisher  first  appears. 

For  knowledge  of  type  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century 
one  is  still  chiefly  occupied  with  the  printer  and  the  books 
he  made,  although  a  few  “  type  specimens  ”  were  issued  by 
founders,  and  some  by  printers;  such  as  the  sheet  of  1525 

1  See  Burger’s  Monumenta  Germanise  et  Italiae  Tyfiografihica,\A.  5 ,  or  Red¬ 
grave’s  Erhardt  Ratdolt,  and  his  Work  at  Venice  (Bibliographical  Society’s 
Monographs,  No.  I,  London,  1894),  pi.  9.  This  specimen  was  discovered 
about  1884  at  Munich,  in  the  binding  of  an  old  book. 
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showing  the  types  used  by  Joh.  Petri  of  Basle 1 2  and  the 
Nuremberg  specimen-sheet  of  1561  put  forth  by  Valentine 
Geyssler  that  Burger  alludes  to  as  existing  in  the  Borsen- 
verein  library  at  Leipsic.  Plantin  issued  in  1567  an  Index , 
sive  Specimen  Characterum  Christophori  Planting  containing  in 
all  forty-one  varieties  of  letter — seven  Hebrew,  six  Greek, 
twelve  roman  and  ten  italic,  three  scripts  and  three  gothic. 
Later,  one  of  larger  format ,  but  without  a  title  or  date,  ap¬ 
peared.  J.  Van  Hout  of  Leyden  also  published  a  specimen 
in  1593.  The  Typographia  Medicea  (founded  by  Cardinal 
Ferdinand  de’  Medici  to  print  the  Gospels  for  Oriental 
peoples)  published  in  1592  an  Arabic  alphabet  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  Arabic  type,  though  this  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  “ specimen.’5  2  Raphelengius,who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Plantin  office  at  Leyden,  issued  a  somewhat  similar 
Specimen  Characterum  Arabicorum  in  1595.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  also  men  who  cut  types  to  the  order  of 
printers,  but  1  do  not  know  of  “specimens”  issued  by  them. 

As  to  seventeenth  century  specimens,  that  of  the  printer 
Fuhrmann3  was  brought  out  at  Nuremberg  in  1616,  and 
the  interesting  specimen-book  issued  by  the  Vatican  print¬ 
ing-office  in  162 8, 4  portions  of  which,  containing  the  sup¬ 
posed  alphabets  of  Adam  and  an  inscription  in  unknown 
characters  found  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Horeb  (suppressed  in 
the  Specimen  of  1628),  may  have  been  published  by  the 
Propaganda  Fide  a  little  earlier.  The  Propaganda  Fide  is¬ 
sued,  however,  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  gram- 


1  See  Burger’s  Kin  Schriftjirobe  vom  Jahre  mdxxv.  Leipsic,  1895. 

2  Afihabetum  Arabicum.  In  Typ.ograp.hia  Medicea  [Rome],  1592. 

3  Typorum  et  Characterum  officinse,  Chaleo graphite  Georgii  Leopoldi  Fuhr- 
manni  .  .  .  designatio.  Nuremberg,  1616. 

4  Indice  de  Caratteri ,  con  V Inventor i,  IT  nomi  di  essi,  essistenti  nella  Stampa 
Vaticana  tf  Camerale.  Rome,  1628. 
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mar  specimens  of  its  various  alphabets  for  use  in  mission¬ 
ary  work,  the  Alphabetum  Ibericum  appearing  in  1629,  and 
other  alphabets  in  1631,1634,  1636,  1637,  and  1673. These 
were  continued  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.1 
Elzevir  at  Leyden  brought  out  a  specimen  in  1658,  and 
Luther  of  Frankfort,  another  in  1670.  The  widow  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Elzevir  published  a  specimen-sheet  in  1681,  and  Joseph 
Athias,  who  bought  the  Elzevir  foundry,  issued  his  about 
1686.  The  first  English  specimen  was  the  tiny  sheet  of 
Nicholas  Nicholls,  produced  in  1665.  Joseph  Moxon’s  spe¬ 
cimen  of  1 669 2 3 (the  first  English  specimen  that  is  dated)  and 
the  University  of  Oxford’s  specimens  of  1693d  and  1695  are 
among  the  most  notable  English  seventeenth  century  ex¬ 
amples. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  we  begin  to  find  men  who 
merely  furnished  types  in  stock  or  cut  them  to  order — 
not  artisans  so  much  as  business  men  who  employed  arti¬ 
sans — just  as  later  we  find  publishers  who  merely  em¬ 
ployed  printers.  When  the  trades  of  printer  and  founder 
became  distinct,  and  their  interests  separate,  specimen- 
sheets  of  types  became  more  common.  In  a  lew  instances 
the  types  in  a  given  printing-house  were  shown  in  speci¬ 
men-books —  which  exhibited  its  equipment  for  custom¬ 
ers  to  choose  from.  But  almost  all  type-founders  put  forth 
specimen-books  and  specimen-sheets  showing  what  types 
they  had  to  sell  to  their  customers,  who  were  the  printers. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore,  these  were  very 

1  See  Catalogus  Librorum  qui  ex  Typographio  Sacras  Congrcg.  de  Propa¬ 
ganda  Fide  variis  Unguis  firodierunt ,  etc.  Rome,  1773. 

2  Proves  of  Several  Sorts  of  Letters  Cast  by  Joseph  Moxon.  Westminster . 
Printed  by  Joseph  Moxon  in  Russel  Street  at  the  signe  of  the  Atlas.  1669. 

3  A  Specimen  of  the  Several  Sorts  of  Letter  Given  to  the  University  by  Dr. 
John  Fell ,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  To  which  is  Added  the  Letter  Given 
by  Mr.  F.  Junius.  Oxford.  Printed  at  the  Theater  A.D  1693. 
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often  met  with — especially  in  its  later  years.  But  although 
common  then,  these  early  books  and  sheets  are  now  rare. 
Blades  in  his  interesting  little  tractate  on  specimen-books 
laments  their  scarcity.  “Books  such  as  soon  become  obso¬ 
lete,”  he  says, “have  to  pass  through  what,  with  literal  truth, 
may  be  called  a  fiery  ordeal.  That  is  when  they  become 
too  antiquated  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  current  generation 
and  yet  require  a  century  to  pass  over  their  heads  before 
they  have  any  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquarian.  Perhaps 
no  class  of  books  is  more  subject  to  this  unkind  destiny 
than  the  specimens  issued  by  Type-founders,  which  soon 
become  so  worthless  in  the  very  eyes  of  their  own  parents, 
that  large  editions  entirely  disappear  and  i leave  no  track 
behind5  even  in  the  very  foundries  which  gave  birth  to 
them.  I  imagine  it  to  be  as  true  of  the  Continental  as  it  is 
of  the  old  English  foundries,  that  not  one  of  them  can  show 
a  copy  of  their  first  specimen  books.”1 

These  specimens  are  among  the  important  “sources” 
which  must  be  consulted  in  studying  the  types  of  the  six¬ 
teenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  and  sudden  decline  in  all  European  countries 
not  alone  in  the  excellence  of  the  types  themselves,  but  also 
in  the  way  they  are  used  — both  suddenly  falling  away 
from  the  high  standards  of  earlier  printing.  This  is  because 
it  took,  perhaps,  a  century  for  the  printed  book  to  outgrow 
the  influence  of  the  manuscript. ;  and  this  hundred  years  was 
over.  As  a  century  covers,  roughly  speaking,  the  lives  of 
three  generations,  it  is  clear  that  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  grand- 

1  Some  Early  Tyfie  Specimen  Books  of  England,  Holland,  France,  Italy  and 
Germany.  Catalogued  by  William  Blades,  with  explanatory  remarks.  Lon¬ 
don,  1875. 
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son  might  very  well  be  influenced  by  the  tradition  of  the 
manuscript,  while  to  the  fourth  generation  manuscripts 
would  be  simply  out-of-date  affairs  with  little  direct  influ¬ 
ence  on  printing.  Furthermore,  the  class  of  men  who  had 
by  this  time  become  interested  in  printing  did  not  include 
so  many  people  of  education  as  in  the  first  century  of  ty¬ 
pography.  The  early  printers — more  or  less  educated  men 
— endeavoured  to  copy  manuscripts  (and  generally  fine  man¬ 
uscripts)  not  alone  in  letter-form,  but  in  arrangement,  in  order 
to  make  the  printed  book  as  nearly  identical  with  the  man¬ 
uscript  as  they  could.  Soon  the  spread  of  literature,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  led  to  a  demand  for  more  and 
smaller  and  cheaper  books,  and  printers  were  obliged,  also, 
to  deal  with  entirely  fresh  typographical  problems,  for  which 
the  early  manuscript  was  no  guide.  Then  too  (as  Pollard 
very  truly  says),  u  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new  art 
had  at  first  been  received  had  died  out.  Printers  were  no 
longer  lodged  in  palaces,  monasteries,  and  colleges ;  Church 
and  State,  which  had  at  first  fostered  and  protected  them, 
were  now  jealous  and  suspicious,  even  actively  hostile. 
Thriving  members  of  other  occupations  and  professions  had 
at  one  time  taken  to  the  craft.  A  little  later  great  scholars 
had  been  willing  to  give  their  help  and  advice,  and  at  least 
a  few  printers  had  themselves  been  men  of  learning.  All  this 
had  passed,  or  was  passing.  Printing  had  sunk  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  craft,  and  a  craft  in  which  the  hours  appear  to 
have  been  cruelly  long  and  work  uncertain  and  badly  paid.” 
Thus  more  books,  cheaper  books,  less  cultivated  men,  new 
problems  which  they  were  not  always  capable  of  solving, 
and  forgetfulness  of  the  standards  which  for  three  genera¬ 
tions  had  influenced  printing,  were  some  of  the  elements 
causing  this  change  in  typography.  It  became,  indeed,  as 
important  for  the  printer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
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century  to  realize  what  the  great  models  in  types  and  print¬ 
ing  are,  as  it  is  for  us ;  and  if  his  printing  then  became 
worse,  it  is  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  our  own  is 
to-day  no  better. 


. 


73.  Type  used  in  Diurnale:  Schonsperger ,  Nuremberg ,  1514 


CHAPTER  XII 

GERMAN  TYPES*.  1  500-1  8001 


IN  fifteenth  century  German  gothic  or  black-letter 
fonts,  a  differentiation  of  type-faces  began  to  show  it¬ 
self,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
century,  between  types  that  were  somewhat  pointed — like 
lettre  de  forme — and  a  rounder,  more  cursive  gothic  letter, 
with  certain  peculiarities — the  closed  a,  looped  b,  d,  h,  and 
1,  and  a  tailed  f  and  s.  The  first  type  was  called  “  fraktur.” 
The  second — in  its  original  intention  a  kind  of  vernacular 
type,  which  became  very  popular  from  1490  to  1500  — 
was  ultimately  known  as  “schwabacher.”  Although  there 
were  many  variants  of  these  two  type-forms,  they  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  two  varieties  of  gothic  character  shown  to¬ 
day  in  German  specimen-books  under  the  same  names.  Of 
these  two  type-families,  the  first  developed  with  extreme 
rapidity,  while  the  second  retained  more  or  less  its  primi¬ 
tive  features.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  identify  styles  with 
periods,  that  we  forget  that  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  one  style  and  the  beginning  of  another; 
and  that  the  tendency  which  brings  about  a  change  of  style 
exists  for  a  long  time  before  it  comes  to  its  hey-day,  and 
survives  a  long  time  after  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 


§1 

Fraktur — the  pointed  form  of  these  two  types — is  the 
first  to  be  considered.  A  Diurnale,  printed  at  Nuremberg  by 
Hans  Schonsperger  in  1514  {fig.  73),  is  a  splendid  example 
of  early  fraktur,  though  the  type  has  too  much  variety  of 

1  This  chapter,  with  others  which  treat  of  types  from  1500  to  1800,  is  a  guide 
to  a  course  of  exercises  in  training  the  eye.  The  text,  however  much  it  abounds 
in  dates,  names,  or  historical  facts,  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  the 
study  of  the  facsimiles  or  examples  to  which  it  directs  attention. 
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form.  The  descending  f’s  dwindle  to  the  form  of  pegs ;  flour¬ 
ishes  on  capital  letters  and  the  tails  to  the  g’s  and  h’s  are  all 
too  restless,  and  the  eccentric  curves  in  rounded  portions  of 
capital  letters  are  in  form  particularly  disagreeable  and  vul¬ 
gar.  Special  characters  were  cut  for  this  font,  intended  for 
use  in  the  last  line  of  a  page,  so  that  their  “curly-cues”  could 
project  into  its  lower  margin,  just  as  there  was  a  set  of  let¬ 
ters  with  friskings,  intended  to  gambol  over  the  margin  at 
the  top.  The  classical  example  of  this  kind  of  type  is  that 
shown  in  the  same  printer’s  Story  of  the  Knight  of  Teuer- 
danck  (a  poem  of  chivalry  of  very  indifferent  merit),  com¬ 
posed  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  and  printed 
at  the  Emperor’s  expense  at  Nuremberg  in  1517  ( jig .  74). 
It  took  five  years  to  prepare,  and  in  some  cases  punches  were 
cut  for  seven  or  eight  varieties  of  a  single  letter,  and  when 
proofs  were  first  shown,  printers  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
composed  from  movable  characters.  Ingenious  and  splendid 
as  is  the  effort  of  the  type-cutter  to  imitate  the  work  of  the 
pen,  the  result  scarcely  seems  worth  the  trouble.  It  was  a 
tour  de  force ,  and  cannot  be  considered  an  example  of  normal 
type-work.1 

In  the  pages  of  the  Teuerdanck  the  style  of  gothic  type 
changed  entirely,  and  the  simpler  forms  of  the  older  frak- 
tur  were  twisted  into  less  agreeable  shapes.  These  types  are 
characteristically  German — which  is,  artistically,  seldom  a 
compliment !  An  idea  of  sixteenth  century  fraktur  can  be 
had  from  the  Thurnier  Buck,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1566 

1  Vincenz  Rockner,  court  calligrapher,  designed  the  type  for  the  Teuerdanck, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  copied  it  from  a  manuscript  attributed  to  Johann  Neu- 
dorfer.  At  first  thought  to  be  printed  from  wood-blocks,  an  inverted  i  in  the 
edition  of  1517  disposed  of  this  theory.  The  type  (also  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century)  was  probably  cut  by  Hieronymus  Andrae,  who  had  other  sizes  in 
his  own  printing-house,  where  he  executed  books  for  Diirer.  (For  whole 
upper  and  lower  case  alphabet,  and  figures,  see  Drue kschrif ten,  pi.  3).  The 
Teuerdanck  was  reprinted  by  Schonsperger  at  Augsburg  in  1519. 


74.  Type  used  in  Teuerdanck :  Schbnsperger ,  Nuremberg ,  1517 
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by  Sigmund  Feyerabend,1  a  page  of  Loneissen’s  FonZeu- 
men  of  1588 2  (without  place  or  printer),  and  the  title-page 
from  the  Strassburg  Fundamentbuch  of  1579,  printed  by 
Bernhard  Jobin  (Jig.  75).  On  this  page  the  third  to  sixth 
and  eighth  to  tenth  lines  are  printed  from  type,  the  form  of 
which  is  nearer  to  German  types  used  three  hundred  years 
later,  than  to  those  of  a  hundred  years  before.  It  is  a  distinct 
decline  from  the  purer  gothic  letter.  In  this  title-page  the 
decorated  letters  are  cut  on  wood,  but  their  tormented  forms 
are  really  what  the  typographer  would  have  been  glad  to 
find  in  type.  Later  this  ambition  was  fulfilled.  These  types 
commended  themselves  to  the  rank  and  file  of  German 
printers,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  German 
fraktur.  The  difference  between  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  German  fraktur  may  be  seen  in  our  illustration  (  ftp's. 
76  a  and  76  b). 

For  the  fraktur  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  good  example  is  shown  in  Lied  auf  die  Schlacht  von  Pavia , 
printed  in  1525.3  By  the  seventeenth  century  the  fraktur 
type-form  had  practically  crystallized,  and  the  changes  that 
occur  in  it  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  pursue  its  history  very  carefully.  Almost  any  German 
seventeenth  century  book  shows  its  usual  style.  Here  we 
shall  leave  it,  for  the  moment,  to  consider  the  character 
called  schwabacher. 

There  were  many  kinds  of  schwabacher  type.  W e  find 
a  form  of  schwabacher  used  in  1509  by  Johann  Schoeffer 
at  Mainz  in  his  Reformacion  der  Stat  Franckenfort.A  Much 
the  same  sort  of  type — perhaps  a  little  more  pronounced  in 
1  Drue  kschrif ten,  pi.  45.  2 Ibid.,  pi.  73. 

3  Gustav  Konnecke’s  Bilder atlas  zur  Geschichte  der  dcutschen  JVationallitter- 
atur.  Eine  Ergdnzung  zu  jeder  deutschen  Litter atur geschichte .  Marburg, 
1895  (second  edition,  illustrated),  p.  125. 
i  Drue  kschrif  ten,  pi.  27,  smaller  text. 
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its  schwabacher  form — was  employed  by  Chrystoph  Fro- 
schauer  at  Zurich  in  1567  in  his  Kunstrich  Buck  {Jig.  77). 
The  paragraph  in  a  cursive  type  imitated  the  German 
handwriting  of  that  period  — a  fussy,  restless  kind  of  char¬ 
acter,  which  is  distracting  to  the  eye  and  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  ravelled  carpet-threads.1  In  Leonhardt 
Thurneysser  zum  Thurn’s  Historia  .  .  .  alter  .  .  .  Erdge- 
wechssen ,  printed  at  Berlin  by  Michael  Hentzsken  {Jig.  78), 
a  schwabacher  type  is  used.  This  last  book  shows  the  rate 
at  which  both  type  and  composition  went  downhill  after 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — very  far  from  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  hundred  years  before.  Pages  composed  in  schwa¬ 
bacher  have  head-lines  set  in  tortured  forms  of  fraktur,  and 
words  in  italic  capitals  are  introduced  into  lines  of  black- 
letter.  Then  again,  italic  is  employed  for  Latin  terms  and 
names  in  the  midst  of  black-letter  text,  and  the  notes  are  a 
muddle  of  roman  and  black-letter  characters.  Paragraphs 
are  indented,  and  yet  paragraph  marks  are  used.  Even  the 
hands  and  asterisks  which  mark  the  paragraphs  are  ugly 
in  form.  Everything  about  the  composition  is  bad ! 

As  to  the  sixteenth  century  roman  types  used  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Johann  Schoefier  of  Mainz  printed  in  1520  Ulrich 
Hutten’s  De  U nitate  Ecclesise  Conservanda  in  a  heavy  roman 
type  of  a  kind  very  common  at  that  period,  a  page  of  which 
is  reproduced  {Jig.  79).  The  same  printer  in  1525  issued 
the  Canones  Apostolorum  in  a  larger  and  better  roman  char¬ 
acter,  accompanied  by  a  charming  italic.  While  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  page  was  too  fanciful  for  so  solid  a  letter, 
it  is  an  elegant  piece  of  work,  and  the  types  are  finer  than 
most  contemporary  roman  fonts.2 

One  city  that  stands  out  splendidly  in  the  work  of  the 
sixteenth  century  German  press  is  Basle.  The  great  figure 
1  Paleographic  Latine,  pis.  118,  121.  2  Drue  ksc  hr  if  ten,  pi.  94. 
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75.  Fitle-page  of  Fundamentbuch :  Jobin ,  Strassburg ,  1579  ( reduced ) 
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76.  (£)  Alphabet  of  Sixteenth  Century  Fraktur  used  by  Feyer  abend,  Frankfort ,  1566 
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de  VNITATE  EC 

CLESIAE  CONSER VANDA,  ET  SCHI 
SMATE,  QVOD  FVIT INTERHENRI 
CHVM  QVARTVM  IMP.  RO.  ET 
GREGORIVM  SEPT.  PONT.  MAX. 
CVIVSDAM  EIVS  TEMPORIS 
THEOLOGI  LIBER  AB  HVT^ 

TENO  INVENTVS. 

EMO  ASCENDIT  IN  CAELVM, 
nifi  qui  defcedst  dc  caclo  filius  hominis,qui  eft 
in  carlo.  Per  hare  fandi  euangeli) uerba  corner 
datdominus  unitatemeccleuae,quaeper  carita 
temconcordans  membrorum  unitate  colligi't 
fe  in  caelum  in  ipfo  redeptore^qui  eft  caput  ec* 
defix*  Sic  eni  m  ipfe  orat  ad  patrem  pro  fideli^ 
bus  flris  *  quos  praedeftinauit  cocordes  fore  in  uinculo  caritatis* 
b^pacis^Rogo  inquieSj  u  tomes  unum  fint*  ficuttu  pater  in  me5 
QC  ego  inte^ut&ipfi in  nobis  unum  finuS^dilecftiOjquadilexiiu 
me^in  ipfis  fi  t>8£ego  in  eis*  Vnde  fandusAuguftinus  in 
uangelrjexpofitione^'n  uno  inqaiteftote,unueftote?  unuseito^ 
te58£  uae  illis5qui  oderut  unitatemecclefiae,  prefumentes  in  horm 
nibus  partes  facere*  V  tinam  uoluerint  hoc  attendere,qui  partes 

inhominibusfeceruntjUtfaciuntfcindentesunitatem  ecdefiae* 

quale  flagitiu  fchifmatiscoftat  grauius  effe^quam  fcelus  ldolola 
tri^quoniamiegiiurin  ueteri  teftamentoidololatriagladiopu 
nita  elle/chifma  autem  hiatu  terrasQuapropter  neceuarium  du 
ximus  feribere  a!  iqua  de  ftatu  huius  teporis  ecclefiac  ♦  quia  qui  ^ 

quis  fenferitfe  eflfeintra  maternauilceraipfiuseccldi  action  po/ 

terit  ei  quando  doluerit*  no  condolere^Diu  enim  eft  quod  \  n  re-' 
gno  Romani  imperrj  bellaubiq??&  feditiones  aguntur^quodu^ 

in  a  matris  ecclefiae  gremio  diftrahuntur?  &C  cum  fuperet in  p 

1  °  A  rimis 

79.  Roman  Type  used  by  Schaeffer ,  31ainz ,  1520 
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in  printing  there  was  Eroben  (1460—1527),  who  set  up  his 
printing-house  as  early  as  1491 ;  but  who  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  by  his  association  with  Erasmus  after  1514. 
Erasmus  lived  with  Froben  while  some  of  his  books  were 
in  the  press,  and  this  was  the  great  period  of  the  office. 
Among  Froben’s  foremost  achievements  were  the  first  pub¬ 
lished  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  a  new 
Latin  translation  by  Erasmus,  issued  in  1516,  and  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian  which 
Erasmus  supervised.  Erasmus’s  own  books  were  alsoprinted 
by  Froben;  and  a  portion  of  a  page  from  Adagiorum  Opus 
D.  Frasmi  Roterodami  is  reproduced  (jig-  80).  The  massive 
and  monumental  sort  of  roman  type  which  Froben  used, 
often  combined  with  splendid,  rich  borders  and  initials  in 
close  harmony  with  it,  made  books  of  great  dignity  and  style, 
which  scarcely  miss — but  none  the  less  do  lack  real 
beauty. 

In  the  group  of  distinguished  printers  there,  were  Opori- 
nus,  printer  for  Luther;  Petri,  Episcopius,  Cratander,  Curio, 
and  Bebel.  Their  editions,  especially  the  folios  embellished 
by  brilliant  decorations  and  initials  by  the  Holbeins,  Urse 
Graf,  and  other  designers,  will  repay  study.  It  is  easy  to 
recognize  most  Basle  books  of  this  period  by  their  heavy 
roman  type,  very  solidly  set,  and  by  certain  typographical 
peculiarities  of  arrangement.  There  are  of  course  excep¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  magnificent  folio  Be  Humani  Corporis 
Fabrica  of  Andreas  Vesalius,  printed  by  Oporinus  in  1553 
—  a  volume  not  at  all  of  the  Froben  order,  but  reminiscent 
rather  of  Plantin  or  some  Italian  printer.  Its  noble  old  style 
type  and  delicate  italic,  delightful  initial  letters  and  care¬ 
ful  anatomical  engravings,  and  a  famous  title-page  “The 
Anatomical  Chamber”  (attributed  to  Titian  but  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  de  Calcar),  make  up  a  fine  and  unusual  volume.  The 
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closeness  of  the  type-setting  is  noteworthy  and  recalls  much 
earlier  books,  and  its  presswork  is  uniformly  good. 

Erasmus’s  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
printed  in  italic  by  Froben  in  1521,  in  a  square  12mo,  is 
an  interesting  example  of  one  of  Froben’s  small  formats , 
and  its  brilliant  decorations  make  its  little  pages  almost 
asing.”  The  divisions  are  usually  marked  by  captions  in 
spaced  capitals  used  in  Froben’s  characteristic  way.  This 
edition  was  dedicated  by  Erasmus  to  Leo  X  {fig.  8l).  Eras¬ 
mus’s  tractate,  Antibarbaroncm — a  small  quarto  issued  by 
Froben  in  1520,  printed  from  roman  fonts,  with  decorations 
by  Holbein — is  another  example  of  Froben’s  smaller  books.1 

The  Ojficina  Isingriniana  at  Basle  was  responsible,  in 
1542,  for  a  wonderful  botanical  book — Leonhard  Fuchs’s 
De  Historia  Stirpium — which  has  various  features  worth 
notice.  For  the  preface  it  employs  a  brilliant  Venetian  italic 
{for  example,  see  fig .  104),  which  on  these  folio  pages  is  most 
effectively  displayed.  The  indexes  of  plants  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  are  set  respectively  in  Greek,  roman,  and  frak- 
tur  types,  four  columns  to  a  page.  The  text-pages  follow, 
composed  in  the  characteristic  heavy,  squarish  roman  type 
affected  by  Basle  printers ;  the  divisions  of  name,  genera, 
form,  place,  time,  etc.,  under  each  plant  being  set  in  lines 
of  small  spaced  capitals.  The  glory  of  the  book  is  its  de¬ 
lightful  outline  plates  of  plants,  cut  on  wood  by  Veit  Ru¬ 
dolph  Specklin,  which  in  freedom  and  truthfulness  are  be¬ 
yond  praise.  In  some  copies  these  are  carefully  coloured. 
A  full-length  portrait  of  the  author  backs  the  title-page, 
and  a  pleasant  touch  is  given  at  the  end  by  representations 
of  the  two  designers,  Fiillmaurer  and  Meyer,  at  work,  with 

1  For  some  fine  titles,  etc.,  from  his  books,  see  Butsch’s  Bucher  Ornamentik 
der  Renaissance,  I,  pis.  40,  41  (Holbein’s design) ,  46  (A.  Holbein),  48,  52, 
53,  and  59  (Holbein’s  initials). 
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EPISTOLA  PAVLI  AD  CO' 
RINTHIOS  PRIM  A* 


AVLVS  uocatus  apoftolus  left* 
Chrifti,peruoluntatem  dci,<&  Softbe 
nes  f rater ^eccleftce  dei  ,qu<e  eft  Corin / 
tbi  fanttificatis  per  Cbriftum  lefum , 
uocatis  fanttis  ,una cum  omnibus  qui 
inuocant  nome  domini  noftri  i efu  Cbri 
ftiftn  quouis  loco  yuel fuo ,  uel  noftro* 
Gratia  uobis  er  pax  a  deo  patre  no/ 
ftro,  O'  domino  I  efu  Chrifto.Gratias  ago  deo  meo  femper  pro 
uobis  dc  gratia  dci,qu<e  data  eft  uobis  per  Cbriftu  lefum  yquod 
in  omnibus  ditati  eft  is  per  ipfumjn  omni  fermone ,  o  omni  cot 
gnitione(quibu$  rebus  teftimonium  I  efu  Cbrifti  confirmatu  fuit 
in  uobis )  adeo  ,ut  no  deftituamini  in  uUo  dono^expettates  reue 
latione  domini  noftri  lefu  Cbrifti ,  q  o  cofirmabit  uos  ufq •  ad 
fine  ftnculpatos  in  die  domini  noftri  lefu  Cbriftu  F idelis  deus,p 
que  uocati  eftis  i  cofortiu  filij  ipfius  lefu  Cbrifti  domini  noftri* 
Obfecro  autem  uos fratres ,per  nomen  domini  noftri  lefu 
Cbrifti, ut  idem  loquamini omnes.onon  fint  inter  uos  dijfidia, 
fed  fitis  integrum  corpus  eadem  mente  yo  eadem  fententia . 

Significatum  eft  enim  mihi  de  uobis  fratres  mei,  a  familiar  i 
bus  Cblo<e,quod  contentiones  fint  inter  uos ♦  D ico  autem  ittud, 
quod  unufquifcfr  ueftrum  dicit:Ego  quidemfum  P  auli,ego  uero 
Ap oUo.,ego  uero  Cepb&,ego  uero  ChrisUMum  diuifus  eft  cbri 
ftusfNum  P  aulus  crucifixus  eft  pro  uobis  taut  in  nomine  vauli 

&  3  baptU 


* 


uTheflftf. 


81.  Italic  in  Erasmus’s  New  Testament 
Froben ,  Basle ,  1521 
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flowers  before  them,  while  a  conceited-looking  gentleman 
—  the  “sculptor”  Specklin — appears  to  be  impatiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  get  through! 

A  beautiful  edition  from  Henric  Petri’s  press  is  a  work 
by  Henricus  Loritus  (called  Glareanus  from  his  birthplace, 
Canton  Glarus),  entitled  Doclecachordon.  This  was  written  to 
prove  that  there  were  twelve  ecclesiastical  modes  identical 
with  the  ancient  Greek  modes  in  music.  To  illustrate  this 
the  printer  employs  some  very  interesting  music  types.  At 
the  top  of  the  massive  pages  the  title  is  arranged  in  a  con¬ 
densed  lower-case  Italian  letter  which  gives  great  elegance 
to  the  work.  This  book  (of  its  kind  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  that  I  know)  was  printed  in  1547. 

The  rough  specimen  of  Joh.  Petri  (Jig.  82)  shows  the 
kind  of  roman  and  italic  used  in  Basle  printing-houses,  but 
the  successful  manner  of  its  use  can  be  realized  only  by  see¬ 
ing  such  books  as  I  have  mentioned.  Besides  three  sizes  of 
roman  and  two  of  italic  (the  largest  size  of  each  much  like 
Schoeffer’s),  the  sheet  displays  a  Greek  font  and  some  He¬ 
brew  type.  The  fraktur  at  the  bottom  is  very  characteristic 
in  its  ugliness.  Published  in  1525,  it  is,  except  for  Ratdolt’s, 
the  earliest  specimen-sheet  known. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  use  of  roman 
letter,  or  “antiqua”  as  it  was,  and  is,  called  in  Germany,  be¬ 
came  less  frequent,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
comparatively  little  used.  By  the  beginning  o£the  eighteenth 
century  it  succumbed  to  the  popular  taste  for  fraktur 
though  to  be  revived  a  little  later. 

By  about  1550,  both  fraktur  and  schwabacher  types  had 
taken  on  very  much  the  general  appearance  of  their  mod¬ 
ern  German  equivalents,  except  that  they  were  heavier  and 
more  masculine  in  appearance.  Luther’s  German  Bible  of 
1534  shows  a  title-page  set  in  a  heavy,  vulgar  sort  of  frak- 
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tur,1  and  its  opening  page  of  the  Psalter  is  set  in  schwa- 
bacher  types  of  characteristic  form.  The  Fabeln  of  Burk- 
hard  Waldis,  printed  in  1550,  shows  again  a  typical  form  of 
fraktur,2  as  does  the  text  of  the  same  writer’s  Ursprung  und 
Herkumen  derzwolf  ersten  alten  Konig  undFursten  Deutscher 
Nation .3 

The  German  books  of  this  period  are  discouraging  typo¬ 
graphical  productions.  Their  general  character  may  be  seen 
by  glancing  at  the  rank  and  file  of  German  folios  in  any 
library  which  owns  a  collection  of  sixteenth  century  Ger¬ 
man  books.  The  curious  may  investigate  perhaps  with 
some  profit  (but  with  little  pleasure)  the  Hohenzollern  Col¬ 
lection  illustrative  of  German  history  given  to  the  library 
of  Harvard  University  by  Mr.  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  in 
1902.  But  for  most  people,  a  glance  at  the  pages  devoted  to 
this  period  in  Konnecke’s  Bilderatlas  will  be  enough.  The 
title-pages  in  which  red  is  so  unsparingly  introduced  are 
typographically  as  tasteless  and  bad  as  they  can  be,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  a  “ frightfulness”  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  said.4  As 
the  century  went  on,  the  work  seems  even  worse.  The  His - 
toria  von  D.  Johann  Fausten  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1587s 
and  other  editions  of  the  same  work  are  very  ugly  and  very 
obviously  Teutonic. 

§2 

The  elaborate  specimen  of  George  Leopold  Fuhrmann  of 
Nuremberg  shows  the  types  in  use  in  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  a  well-known  German  printing- 
house.  This  book  was  published  in  1616.  Its  introduction 
gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  printing  and  its  chief  pro¬ 
moters.  The  fonts  which  are  shown  comprise'  six  sizes  of 
black-letter,  ten  of  roman  and  italic,  two  of  Greek,  and  four 

1 Bilderatlas ,  p.  141.  2  Ibid.,  p.  144.  3 Ibid.,  p.  143. 

4 Ibid .,  pp.  151,  153,  154,  156.  6 Ibid.,  p.  160. 
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fonts  of  music  with  initials  and  ornaments.  Copies  are  so 
rare  that  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  one. 

German  seventeenth  century  printing  was  not  helped 
by  pompous  and  overcharged  copper-plate  title-pages,  and 
portraits  in  elaborate  frameworks.  These  copper-plate  title- 
pages,  which  took  the  place  of  the  older  red  and  black  titles, 
were  often  imposing.  There  were  typographical  title-pages 
as  well,  but  comparatively  unimportant  affairs,  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  the  engraved  title.  The  title-pages  in  Zeigler’s  Asia - 
tische  Banise ,  Leipsic,  1689,1  show  how  badly  things  were 

going  typographically  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

,  2 

tury. 

§3 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first  fifty  years  show  but 
little  change  or  improvement.  Look,  for  instance,  at  such 
a  title-page  as  is  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  Broctes’s 
Irdisches  Vergnilgen  in  Gott ,  Hamburg,  172 1,3  Gottsched  s 
Critischer  Dichtkunst ,  published  by  Breitkopf  in  1730, 4  or 
Breitinger’s  Dichtkunst ,5  issued  at  Zurich  in  1740 — as  taste¬ 
less  and  muddled  printing  as  one  can  conceive. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  change  of 
fashions  in  German  printing  began.  Vignettes  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  a  little  less  matter  was  put  upon  title-pages. 
Anaemic  roman  types  were  also  occasionally  used.  The 
Messias  of  Klopstock  is  an  example  of  a  book  with  text 
printed  in  vulgar,  overblown  fraktur  types,  with  very  few 

1  Bilder  atlas,  196. 

2  “  The  introduction  of  the  copper-plate  marked  a  new  epoch  in  book  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  wood-engraving  declined  with  its  increased  adoption.  .  .  Wood- 
cuts,  headings,  initials,  tail-pieces,  and  printers’  ornaments  continued  to  be 
used  [in  books  of  the  seventeenth  century] ,  but  greatly  inferior  in  design  and 
beauty  of  effect  to  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.”  Crane’s  Decorative  Illus¬ 
tration  of  Books,  London,  1896,  pp.  129,  130. 

8  Bilder  atlas ,  p.  207.  ‘ Md .,  p.  209.  *  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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words  on  the  title-page  {Jig.  83).  Such  an  aesthetic  writer 
as  W  i  nek  el  in  an  n  allowed  his  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Al- 
terthums  to  appear  (at  Dresden  in  1764)  in  a  very  hideous 
and  typical  German  character  {Jig.  84).  If  a  well-known 
printer  wrote  and  printed  a  book  about  printing,  one  would 
certainly  expect  him  to  execute  it  as  well  as  he  knew  how ; 
and  perhaps  Breitkopf  did,  but  his  quarto  volume  Ueber  die 
Geschichte  der  Brfindung  der  Buchdnickerkunst ,  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1779,  is  printed  on  miserable  paper,  in  ugly 
fraktur  type,  poorly  composed — a  volume  such 

As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  still  lighter  and  weaker  types 
and  styles  were  in  vogue.  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  W eise  in 
1779 1  shows  the  general  feebleness  of  taste.  Herder’s  Brief e, 
published  in  1793,  shows  the  fraktur  types  which  had  come 
to  be  the  fashion.2  As  early  as  1775  a  general  desire  for  light 
types  had  influenced  the  forms  of  fraktur  itself,  as  in  J.  G. 
Jacobi’s  Iris ,  evidently  imitating — very  unsuccessfully  — 
contemporary  French  printing  {fig.  85).  Some  of  the  pale, 
condensed  fraktur  used  at  this  period  was  probably  influ¬ 
enced  by  those  French  condensed  poetique  types  made  fash¬ 
ionable  by  Fournier  and  Luce.  The  attempt  to  imitate  F rench 
work  was  also  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  that  fashion  for 
things  French  encouraged  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who — 
after  those  earlier  tentative  plans  mentioned  by  Fournier 
had  come  to  nothing — established  about  1767,  through 
his  court  printer,  Decker,  a  foundry  and  printing-house, 
fashioned  after  the  Imprimerie  Royale  de  France.  The  Par¬ 
isian  founders  Gille,  Fournier,  and  Didot,  and  Bodoni  of 
Parma  were  among  those  who  supplied,  either  then  or  later, 
much  of  its  material. 

1  Bilder atlas,  p.  238.  2  Ibid p.  251. 
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The  printers  and  publishers  who  took  a  principal  role  in 
fostering  the  incoming  taste  for  lighter  types  and  more 
open  composition  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were  Goschen  and  Unger,  and  perhaps  the 
publisher  Cotta  of  Tubingen,  whose  imprints  figure  on 
many  publications  of  the  period.  Georg  Joachim  Goschen 
(1752-1828)  was  the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  of  Goethe’s 
Faust ,  the  title-page  of  which  is  reproduced  (jig.  86),  and 
which  speaks — or  “whispers” — for  itself.  Goschen  was 
a  painstaking  printer  and  a  learned  man ;  but  he  is  not 
much  remembered  nowadays,  though  he  took  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  revival  of  fine  printing  as  then  understood 
— notably  in  his  editions  of  Wieland.  On  such  title-pages 
as  his  Faust  or  Unger’s  Wilhelm  Meister  (jig.  87)  we  see 
how  little  was  put  on  the  title-page,  how  poorly  that  little 
was  placed  there,  and  in  what  dejected  looking  characters 
it  was  printed — all  that  remained  of  fifteenth  century  Ger¬ 
man  fonts  after  the  repeated  whittlings  of  these  enlightened 
gentlemen ! 

As  will  be  noted,  almost  all  the  letter-forms  employed  in 
these  later  title-pages  and  books  were  fraktur,  the  schwa- 
bacher  seeming  to  be  displaced  by  its  less  attractive  rival, 
which  in  turn  was  giving  way  before  the  fashion  for  Didot 
roman  types,  which  were  carrying  everything  before  them. 


II 


WE  have  a  contemporary  account  of  type-founding  in 
Germany  and  Prussia  by  Fournier,  who  in  the  year 

1766  wrote: 

u  Germany,  the  cradle  of  Printing,  has  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  the  art,  by  establishing  several  celebrated  foundries, 
which  are  usually  richer  in  material  than  those  of  othei 
countries,  because,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  types  com- 
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mon  to  other  foundries,  those  have  been  added  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  particular  country,  like  the  German  char¬ 
acters  called  Fracture  [ sic\  and  Schwabacher,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  have  in  all  sizes  {jig*  88). 

“At  Vienna  there  are  two  foundries,  of  which  one  brought 
from  Venice  belongs  to  M.  Trattener  [szc],  founder  and 
printer  to  the  Emperor. 

“At  F rankfort-on-the-Main,  there  are  also  two;  the  most 
important,  which  is  very  amply  provided  with  ancient  and 
modern  characters,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Foundry.  It  belongs  to  M.  Luther,  descendant  of  the 
famous  Luther,  so  well  known  to  the  Christian  world.  It 
is  furnished  with  sets  of  matrices  by  French  artists.1  The 
other,  according  to  the  specimens  issued  in  1714,  belonged 
to  lean  Henry  Stubenvoll. 

“At  Leipsic  there  are  three  foundries ;  the  first  and  the 
most  considerable  is  that  of  M.  Jean  Gottlob  Emmanuel 
Breitkopf,  type-founder  and  printer.  It  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  foundry  that  I  know  of  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  ancient  and  modern  types,  its 
music  types  and  its  ornaments.  The  better  of  the  two  others 
belongs  to  M.  Hr.  Erhardt;  it  is  fairly  well  equipped  with 
both  Latin  and  German  characters. 

“At  Basle  there  are  two  foundries ;  the  first,  which  is 
very  noted  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  types,  of  which 

1  The  so-called  Lutheran  Foundry  at  Frankfort  was  the  representative  of  the 
first  printing-office  established  at  Frankfort-on- the-Main  in  1531,  to  which 
a  foundry  was  added.  This  foundry  and  printing-office  descended  through 
various  hands  to  Erasmus  Luther,  a  relative  of  Martin,  under  whom  it  ac¬ 
quired  a  very  great  reputation.  It  supplied  many  German  and  Dutch  print¬ 
ing-offices  with  their  types.  Enschede  thinks  that  the  Elzevirs  of  Leyden  pro¬ 
cured  several  of  their  Greek  fonts  from  this  foundry;  and  that  Daniel  Elzevir 
and  other  celebrated  printers  bought  its  types  and  punches.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  much  of  its  material  went  into  the  Berlin  foundry 
directed  by  Unger. 
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86.  Title-page  of  first  edition  of  Faust:  Goschen ,  Leipsic ,  1790 
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Title-page  of  Wilhelm  Meister:  Unger,  Berlin,  1795 
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some  came  from  French  masters,  and  of  which  new  speci¬ 
mens  were  issued  in  1721,  belonged  at  that  date  to  M.  Jean 
Pistorius,  founder  and  printer.  The  other,  the  stock  of  which 
is  made  up  of  types  more  modern  in  cut,  belongs  to  M. 
Haas,  a  very  celebrated  type-cutter.  The  other  German  foun¬ 
dries  are  as  follows :  to  wit,  two  at  Halle,  two  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  one  at  Wittenberg,  one  at  Dona,  one  at  Erfurt,  one  at 
Brunswick,  one  at  Liineburg,  one  at  Cologne,  one  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  one  at  Prague,  one  at  Stuttgart  in  Wurtemburg.” 

“Prussia  had  no  type-foundry  until  1743,  when  one  was 
brought  from  Brunswick.  It  was  of  little  value  and  was  es- 
tablished  in  Berlin.  This  foundry  not  succeeding,  a  man 
named  Ranter  started  another  in  the  same  city,  equipped 
with  fonts  from  the  Breitkopf  foundry  at  Leipsic  and  the 
Zinche  foundry  at  Wittenberg;  its  stock  has  since  been 
increased  by  other  types  made  by  a  certain  Gallner,  a  rather 
tasteless  and  unintelligent  type-cutter. 

“  The  King  of  Prussia,  wishing  to  establish  a  Royal  Print¬ 
ing-House  at  Berlin  modelled  on  that  of  the  King  of  France, 
gave  orders  to  procure  at  Paris  the  punches,  moulds,  and 
matrices  necessary  for  a  foundry,  which  was  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  such  an  establishment.  M.  Simon,  printer  to  the 
Archbishop  [of  Paris],  being  consulted  about  this  under¬ 
taking,  wrote  and  printed  in  1741  a  Pro  jet  Petablissement 
(Pune  Imprimerie  Poycde  a  Perlin ,  which  was  sent  to  the 
King,  with  a  recueil  of  my  types,  intended  to  equip  this 
foundry.  This  scheme  having  fallen  through,  the  King 
brought  to  Berlin  a  celebrated  type-cutter  of  the  Hague, 
named  Jean-Michel  Schmidt,  giving  him  orders  to  set  up 
a  Royal  Foundry;  but  the  wars  which  have  since  broken 
out,  and  the  death  of  this  type-cutter  in  1750,  have  sus¬ 
pended  its  establishment.”1 

1  Fournier’s  Manuel  Tyfiografihique ,  Tome  II,  pp.  xxix-xxxiv. 
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For  the  types  produced  we  have  the  “Specimens”  shown 
in  works  on  typography  by  Pater  (1710),  Ernesti  (1733), 
and  Gessner  (1740-45) ;  and  the  specimen-books  of  Tratt- 
ner  (1759-60)  and  Unger  (c.  1791). 

The  first,  a  small  quarto  book  in  Latin  by  Paul  Pater 
about  printing  and  printing  types,  was  published  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1710  by  i.  F.  Gleditsch  and  Son  under  the  title  of 
De  Germanise  Miraculo  Optimo  Maximo ,  Typis  Literarum , 
earumque  dijferentiis ,  Dissertatio.  The  third  chapter  treats  of 
the  different  types  then  in  use  in  Germany  and  their  names, 
and  shows  specimens  of  capitals  and  lower-case  in  roman 
and  italic,  in  various  weights,  and  in  sizes  from  Grosse  Mis¬ 
sal- Versal  to  Nonpareil.  These  are  followed  by  a  variety  of 
fraktur  and  schwabacher  types,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Samaritan, 
Chaldaic,  etc.  The  book  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  trac¬ 
tates  on  the  typographical  material  of  a  nation,  and  gives 
a  characteristic  collection  of  fonts  in  use  in  German  print¬ 
ing-houses  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  title-page  {fig.  89)  indicates 
what  could  be  done  when  a  German  printer  took  the  bit 
in  his  teeth.  A  page  of  roman  and  italic  types,  still  retain¬ 
ing  some  good  qualities,  and  another  showing  fraktur, 
schwabacher,  and  roman,  are  reproduced  {figs.  90  and  9l). 

The  second  book,  in  which  types  and  printing  of  the 
same  period  are  covered  even  more  fully,  is  J.  H.  G.  Er- 
nesti’s  book  Die  IF ol-eingerichtete  Buchdruckerey ,x  a  treatise 
on  printing,  published  at  Nuremberg  by  the  heirs  of  Johann 

1  Die  Wol-eingerichtete  Buchdruckerey ,  mit  hundert  und  ein  und  zwanzig 
Teutsch,  Eateinisch,  Griechisch,  und  Hebr disc  hen  Schrifften,  vieler  fremden 
Sfirachen  Al/ihabeten,  musicalischen  JVoten,  Kalender-Zeichen,  und Medicin- 
ischen  Characteren,  Ingleichen  alien  iiblichen  Formaten  bestellet  und  mit 
accurater  Abbildung  der  F.rjinder  der  loblichen  Kunst ,  nebst  einer  sum?n ar¬ 
ise  hen  JVachricht  von  den  Buchdruckern  in  JVurnberg.  .  .  .  Numb  erg, 
gedruckt  und  zu Jinden  bey  Johann  Andrea  Endters  seel.  Erben.  1733.  An 
earlier  edition  appeared  in  1721. 
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89.  Title-page  of  Pater's  Dissertation  Leipsic ,  1710  ( reduced ) 


Textual, is  quadratiu:  Text  Verfal  Antiqua  Utlb 

LABORE  MONACHORUM 

MANUALI,  TYPIS  LITERARUM, 
NOSTRA  ATATE,  MULT  A  QUO- 

TIDIE  LlBRORUM  V  OLllMIN  A  In 
Lucem  Prodeunt:  Ettudem 

Eiutdem  Curfttttis  :  Text  Verfal  Curfto. 

HABEMUS  ABUNDANflAM 
BONORUM  LlBRORUM,  EOS- 
QVE  PER  MANUS  IGNORAN- 
T1UM  SCRIP dO RUM,  NEQVE 
iAMEN  Fill AEOS.  Irithemitts. 

Textuqhs  antiqvus  barhar.  Text  antiqlM: 

Stant  6c  augentur  commerciis  artibus- 
que  Mechanicis  regna ,  quae  ire  in  peius 
oc  minui  certum  eft,  ubi  quiiibet  e  po- 
pulo  fcitatur  literas :  raro  mercatorem  fe 
ferat,  qui  ex  literis  gloriatur.  Gramond. 
hlji .  Gall. 

idem  Curfivus  barharictu:  Text  Curfiv. 

Qvod [ ji  clar’isjimorum  invent'orumfoler- 
tid  dmnitatem  olim  quibusdam  mortals 
bus,  communi  gentium  confenjione  conct- 
liavit ;  qvo  honoris  titulo  dignos  cenfebis , 

90.  Types  from  Pater’s  Dissertatio ,  Leipsic ,  1710 
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Andrea  Endters  —  a  well-known  “printing  family” — in 
1733.  After  about  fifty  introductory  pages  the  specimen- 
sheet  begins,  probably  from  the  Endters  printing-office,  and 
showing  its  types  in  1721.  Here  we  have  ten  pages  of  frak- 
tur,  starting  with  the  shaded  “Imperial”  letters  and  ending 
with  pearl — forty-seven  varieties  of  every  degree  of  taste¬ 
lessness  and,  in  the  smaller  sizes,  every  variety  of  illegibil¬ 
ity,  though  a  few  of  the  latter  have  some  distinction.  In  cer¬ 
tain  cases  larger  types  are  introduced  in  lines  of  another 
font,  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  lining  system  to-day.  The 
schwabacher  letters  are  fairly  good  characters  and  retain 
their  sturdy  traditional  forms. 

Twenty-two  sizes  and  varieties  of  roman  and  fourteen 
varieties  of  italic  are  shown.  In  the  larger  sizes  of  roman, 
.the  letters  are  narrow  and  condensed  and  there  are  exces¬ 
sive  contrasts  between  the  thick  and  thin  lines,  but  as  sizes 
become  smaller,  the  Roman  letter  becomes  rounder  and 
more  monotonous  in  colour.  Awkward  in  shape  and  arranged 
in  lamentable  fashion,  books  printed  in  it  were  easier  to 
read,  but  scarcely  less  ugly  than  when  printed  in  fraktur. 

The  italic  type  displayed  has  the  same  faults  as  the  ro¬ 
man —  round,  open,  but  awkward  in  shape  and  quite  with¬ 
out  charm.  It  is  supplied  in  a  light  and  a  heavy  face,  the 
latter  to  be  used,  probably,  with  fraktur.  One  reason  why 
the  effect  of  these  italic  types  is  so  faulty  is  their  miserable 
fitting  and  the  wretched  composition,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  on  such  yellowing,  spongy  paper  no  character 
could  be  given  a  lively,  sharp  impression.  This  specimen 
also  shows  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  exotic  types,  characters  for 
music,  the  calendar,  medicine,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
is  a  garden  of  type-flowers  or  “Roslein,”  which  displays 
many  of  the  good  old  traditional  patterns  which  have  never 
been  bettered  {Jig-  92). 
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A  third  “  source-book  ”  is  Christian  Friedrich  Gessner’s 
Buchdruckerkunst  und  Schriftgiesserey /  published  in  four 
volumes  at  Leipsic,  between  1740  and  1745.  Apparently 
this  work  was  to  an  eighteenth  century  German  printer 
and  amateur,  what  Fournier’s  Manuel  Typographique  was 
at  that  date  to  Frenchmen  of  similar  tastes.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  contains  an  account  of  the  invention  of  printing,  lives 
of  printers  (especially  those  of  Leipsic),  portraits  of  all  de¬ 
grees  of  interest  and  excellence,  printers’  marks,  plans  for 
imposition,  and  alphabets — Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Turk¬ 
ish,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  etc.  There  are  chapters  on 
orthography ;  and  plates  showing  the  ancient  cases  for 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  languages.  Type¬ 
founding  is  accurately  illustrated,  and  there  are  pictures 
of  presses,  the  case,  and  compositor’s  material,  tools,  and 
appliances  down  to  the  diminutive  candle  which  gave 
him  light.  But  it  is  the  Schrift-Probe  or  specimen  of  types 
in  Bernhard  Christoph  Breitkopf’s  (1695-1777)  foundry 
which  is  interesting  to  us.2 

Of  the  German  eighteenth  century  type-founders,  Breit- 
kopf  is  easily  the  most  important.  He  began  life  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  printer,  started  as  a  type-founder  in  1719,  and  pub¬ 
lished  this  specimen-sheet  of  his  foundry  at  Leipsic  in 
1739.  He  apparently  cut  most  of  his  own  punches.  He  was 
also  a  musician,  and  the  name  is  familiar  in  connection  with 
music  printing.  When  Goethe  went  to  Leipsic  in  1765  he 
met  Breitkopf,  and  some  of  the  poet’s  earliest  poems  were 

1  Die  so  noting  als  niitzliche  Buchdruckerkunst  und  Schriftgiesserey ,  nut 
ihren  Schriften,  For?naten  und  alien  dazu  gehorigen  Instrumenten  abgebil- 
detauch  klarlich  beschrieben ,  und  nebst  einer  kurzgefassten  Frzahlung  vom 
Ursfirung  und  Fortgang  der  Buchdruckerkunst ,  uberhaufit ,  insonderheit 
von  den  vornehmsten  Buchdruckern  in  Leifizig  und  andern  OrtenTeutsch- 
landes  im  300  Jahre  nach  Erfindung  derselben  ans  Licht  gestellet.  .  .  , 
Leifizig,  ben  Christian  Friedrich  Gessner,  1749.  4  vols. 

2  Yol.  I,  p.  145,  second  series  of  folios. 
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92.  Typographical  Ornaments,  probably  from  the  Endters  Printing-house ,  Nuremberg ,  1721 
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set  to  music  by  the  son,  Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  conduct  of  the  foundry,  and  was  also 
a  bookseller  and  printer.  The  latter  was  a  contemporary  of 
Fournier,  and  they  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  music¬ 
printing.  His  own  improvements  in  music  types  were  intro¬ 
duced  about  1754.  Another  idea  of  Breitkopf’s  was  map¬ 
printing  from  types,  and  he  also  did  something  toward  re¬ 
forming  the  shape  of  German  characters,  a  field  in  which 
there  was  illimitable  opportunity.  When  he  died,  his  print¬ 
ing-house  w  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the 
country.  He  wTas,  it  is  said,  the  purchaser  of  some  of  Basker- 
ville’s  matrices.  The  house  he  founded  is  still  extant. 

F ournier  said  Breitkopf ’s  foundry  wTas  “  the  first  and  most 
considerable  of  those  at  Leipsic,  and  the  most  interesting 
foundry  that  I  am  familiar  with  in  Germany,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  its  ancient  and  modern  types, 
its  music  types,  and  its  type  ornaments.”  The  first  four 
pages  of  Breitkopf’s  specimen  show  eighteenth  century 
fraktur  (^£*.93),  and  the  next  four  pages  fraktur  and  schwa- 
bacher  together — the  latter  the  better  of  the  twTo,  especially 
in  larger  sizes.1  Nothing  good  can  be  said  about  the  fraktur 
letters.  The  roman  and  italic  types  in  this  specimen  are 
unattractive,  too.  The  capital  letters  are  very  condensed  and 
show  excessive  contrasts  of  thick  and  thin  lines,  and  com¬ 
pare  unfavourably  with  those  in  Pater’s  volume.  The  lower¬ 
case  roman  in  the  medium  sizes  is  square  and  blocky  in 
effect  {Jig.  94).  As  the  sizes  grow  smaller,  the  effect  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  monotonous  and  “airless.”  The  italic 
is  somewhat  condensed  and  ungainly  in  design.  Some  of 


1  Fournier  says  that  schwabacher  c<has  been  very  much  used  in  Germany  — 
where  it  took  the  place  of  italic  when  employed  with  the  German  character, 
or  to  indicate  some  other  text  than  those  which  were  represented  by  the 
German,  roman,  and  italic  characters  employed  in  the  same  work.” 
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these  types  were  cut  by  Christian  Zingk  of  Wittenberg,  no 
doubt  the  foundry  ude  Zinc  he  a  Wittemberg ”  of  which  Four¬ 
nier  speaks,  and  others  by  Johann  Caspar  Muller  and  Joh. 
Peter  Artofao,  of  Leipsic,  Andr.  Koler  of  Nuremberg,  and 
Pancr.Lobingerof  Vienna.  The  four  folding  plates  following 
this  specimen  of  Breitkopf ’s  show  Dutch  types  of  the  period 
which  came  from  the  foundry  of  Erhardt  {Jigs.  217  and  218) 
at  Leipsic,  which  Fournier  says  was,  after  Breitkopf’s,  the 
best  establishment  there.  For  tastelessness  of  composition  no 
example  could  be  more  to  the  point  than  this  book,  which 
was,  nevertheless,  published  in  the  interests  of  typography. 

The  specimen  of  Johann  Thomas  Trattner  of  Vienna 
may  properly  come  under  German  specimen-books  of  this 
period.  Its  various  parts  devoted  to  roman,  German,  and  ex¬ 
otic  types  and  ornaments  were  published  in  1759  and  1760.1 
The  roman  types  are  mostly  beneath  contempt;  and  the 
models  for  them  seem  to  have  been  gathered  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  Some  show  Dutch  influence,  others 
French,  and  a  few  of  a  very  round,  colourless  roman  and 
italic  are  so  bad  that  they  could  have  originated  nowhere 
except  in  Trattner’s  own  foundry  !  A  condensed  and  irregu¬ 
lar  Dutch  italic  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  Latin  types.  To 
German  text  types  some  ornamented  letters  add  a  touch  of 
horror  hitherto  unachieved  by  any  Teutonic  type-cutter; 
but  the  entire  vulgarity  of  the  fraktur  displayed  is  relieved 
by  some  very  good  schwabacher  fonts.  In  Trattner’s  frak¬ 
tur,  as  in  his  roman  fonts,  there  seems  to  be  a  taste  for  a 
thin  condensed  letter,  modelled  on  the  condensed  types  then 
popular  in  France.  A  great  many  ornaments,  mostly  copied 
or  derived  from  French  work  of  the  period,  are  displayed  in 

1  The  title-page  of  the  first  part  reads :  Sfiecimen  Characterum  Latinorum 
existentium  in  Caesarea  ac  Regio-Aulica  Tyfiorum  Fusura  afiud  Joannem 
Thomam  Trattner ,  etc.  Vienna,  1759.  A  second  edition,  enlarged,  appeared 
in  1769,  sometimes  to  be  found  with  a  supplement  dated  1782. 
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93.  Fraktur  Types  from  Breitkopf’ s  Schrift-  Probe 

Leipsic ,  1739 
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Scrtia  SJntiqua. 

Jova,  noli  in  me  iracunde  animad- 
vertere :  noli  me  atrociter  punire. 
Miferere  mei  aegrotantis ,  Iova:  fane 
me,  Iova. 

Sei'tia  <Xurfit>. 

ffovam  mihi  jugiter  habeo  propofi - 
turn,  quo  mihi  dextro  non  labc  flam, 
ltaque  non  tantum  ammo  &  mente  lec¬ 
tor  fif  cxalto. 

©ro&e  Vittel  Slntiqua. 

Sed  me  vitae  viam  docebis  tu,  apud  quern 
plene  gaudiorum  ad  eft  copia,  cujus  in  dex- 
tra  perennes  funt  voluptates. 

23or(tef)cn&e  3  son  (Tfrr.  in0ta£j(. 

®ki ne  Sttittel  Sfotiqua. 

ltaque  non  tantum  animo  &  mente  laetor  & 
exalto ,  verum  etiam  ipfum  corpus  meum  tuto 
degit,  quoniam  tu  nos  es  animam  meam  reliftu- 
ras  oreo,  nos  es  paflurus. 

SRittel  Cmfto* 

Quum  fiovte  confidant  5  cur  anim ae  fic  dicitis? 
facejfie  in  veftrum  montem  volucris .  Ecce  autem 
arcus  in  tendunt  impii  adapt  an  s  ad  nervum  finis 
fagittis ,  ut  clam  in  homines  firugijaculentur. 

©ro6e 

94.  Roman  and  Italic  Types:  Breitkopf"’ s  Schrift- Probe 

Leipsic ,  1739 
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combinations  which  have  much  of  the  ingenuity  of  current 
French  work  and  few  of  its  agreeable  qualities.  W e  repro¬ 
duce  a  page  of  schwabacher  and  fraktur,  the  latter  in  the  con¬ 
densed  form  alluded  to  (Jig.95), and  a  page  of  these  vignettes 
de  fonte  ( Jig. .  96). 

Johann  Frederic  Unger  (1750-1804)  of  Berlin  was  the 
individual  who  figured  as  the  chief  representative  in  Ger¬ 
many  of  the  Didot  and  Bodoni  influence.  He  was  a  really 
learned  and  distinguished  man,  a  friend  of  Goethe  and  a 
correspondent  of  Schiller.  His  foundry  and  printing-house 
contained  the  chief  part  of  the  ancient  material  of  the  old 
Lutheran  foundry  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which,  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Unger  acquired  for  his 
Berlin  establishment. 

Unger’s  Schriftproben  der  Didotschen  und  gewohnlichen 
Lettem ,  issued  about  1791  at  Berlin,  clearly  exhibits  the 
sort  of  thing  he  was  introducing  into  German  typography, 
and  some  of  the  pared-down  fraktur  types  and  a  page  of 
the  new  decorations  (so  called)  which  Unger  introduced 
are  shown  (Jigs.  97a  and  97b).  The  hair-like  serifs  and 
light  strokes  in  the  roman  letters,  and,  under  the  heading 
JVeue  Deutsche  Lettem ,  the  anaemic  italic,  the  condensed  and 
fantastic  fraktur  fonts,  show  what  he  desired  to  popularize 
in  German  typography.  Relegated  to  the  back  of  this  prim 
little  book  are  the  Ordinaire  Deutsche  Lettem,  both  in  schwa¬ 
bacher  (some  of  them  excellent)  and  fraktur,  which  at  least 
have  the  merit  of  a  certain  robustness.  Cursive  letters,  a 
repertoire  of  colourless,  starved-looking  borders,  and  a  fold¬ 
ing-sheet  of  forlorn-looking  music  types,  complete  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  Neue  Deutsche  Lettem  in  this  specimen  were 
cut  by  Unger  and  his  engraver  Gubitz,  except  the  Corpus 
Fractur,  which  Firmin  Didot  engraved.  Didot’s  types  may 
be  contrasted  with  Unger’s  modifications  of  German  fraktur 
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{fig.  98),  where  I  think  Unger  went  Didot  one  better — 
or  worse! 

At  this  period  German  typography  sunk  to  its  lowest 
ebb.  Up  to  that  time  German  fonts  had  some  strength  and 
the  composition  some  character;  but  by  the  year  1800  the 
boldest  and  noblest  typography  in  Europe  had  degenerated 
to  the  weakest  and  poorest.  What  happened  to  it  later 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century — is  “not  worth 
forgetting.”  Of  its  connection  with  the  modern  English 
revival  of  printing,  I  have  later  to  speak. 


^4^  <jhj‘ 


XXI.  Cicero  ©d)maba$ec. 

©te  ftnb  I jinweQl  ©te  {Inb  vetfcbunurtm ! 
[Jof  5Docb  Mein!  Kein  leeres  ©cfcwtcenbilb  ^>at  2Ju< 
slRp  gen  unb  (Bel;ot  gefulit:  *2in  (ebtenber  -Semtg 
<3*  ^telc  meinen  ©inn  gebimben*  JDutcb  fie,  bueeb 
|W|  ib^e  ^filfattem  4^bu,  TVntimfi!  ben^einb 
<|3  beawungem  3£>m  witrb  nut:  ©cbimpf-  SDet 
<E|  ©teg  wieb  bein*  3N  l?at  bein  JUcbturft  fie 
“  **  veubuungcrn 

XXII.  ©acmonb  gcacfuc. 

Die  £ifl ,  bie  bir  ben  gall  gebro^t,  ©dbfagf  auf  feitt  jlol* 
$e$  ipaupt  $ucutfe.  Die  Sett ,  bie  ifjm  belt  $al$  jut  $ne$r 
fcbaft  n>itlig  both,  ©ie^t  if$t  mtt  aufgeUactecm  S3licfe.  Die 
$unfle (Tofm  von  unfcen fatten,  Da^atbacep  fut  9Inbacbt 
gait.  Da  man  23ecnunft  fur  gcecbfjeit  fcbalt;  3fct  bar  bie 
neue  $unft  ben  mujten  ©eijl  bejlcitten.  Du  lag(l  nod)  i£t, 
o  SUtettfjum !  Qn  unbefanntec  Dbacbt  begtaben.  So  mac 
Unflerbltcbfcit  unb  ffiufym,  Die  bit  bie  tceuen  ©6fj ne  gaben? 
©ie  macen  nocb  bee  Gotten  iHaub  y  De$  freemen  Un.gejiefec$ 
©peife. 

XXiii.  gine  anbece  ©acmonb  gcactuc. 

Umjjftltte  ntc^t  m>dj  jefct ,  SSinJil,  tin  etrgec  ©taub  Die  grudjt 
Ponbcinem  langen  gleiffe?  (Entjficft  ung  n>of)t,  mag  Slom  ent^uefte/ 
Da  betnen  Sunb,  mein  Suceto,  CEtn  freezer  Sgtilina  flob?  Sofern 
eg  ntdjt  ber  Dritcf  bem  ©eij  ber  3eit  entrftcfte.  Umfonjf  bdtt  *eudj 
beg  ©luefeg  ®un|t  23or  tonaobarbfeber  Sutb  berflecfet ;  £dtt  ettcb 
nic^t  ifct  bie  Drucferfun(t  &om  Xobe  nneber  aufgemecfet.  Sent 
fdng  Corner?  Sen  ni^rtet  tfjr?  S5om  ^p^eutaub ■itmfc&lungne  ©ttr* 
nen  ?  $ein  2efer  tpurbe  je$t ,  Demotbeneg!  mit  btr  Slitf  beg 
pug  $errfcbfud)t  jiunen.  Ste  oft  bat  eudj)  ber  %ob  bebro^et ,  Der 
etiren  gall  bur cb-ftrieggefucbt?  Deririeg  jmang  eucb&uneuergtucbf, 
3>f)r  $unjle ,  ba  if)r  noc^>  ben  erjien  Sutf)  entjlo^et! 

XXIV.  (Eirte  anbece  ©acmonb  gcacfuc. 

53ecgnuge bid)  mein  ©inn ,  unb  fa6  bem  (Scbicf  fafwatten' 
gg  u>ei§  ,  mocauf  bu  macten  fofft :  £)ab  mafjee  ©luefe 
bat  mfd)iebenef0eftaften/  Unb  ffeibet  ftcb  n id)t  nuc  in  0olb. 
Dein  mueft  ja  notf)  feet)  in  ungefcanften  ©liebecn, 
D)u  baft  no^  -£>aug  unb  SBatecfanb :  -^Bocubec  Uagft  bu 
benn?  9?uc  (Stols  febamt  ft(f>  im  9iiebecn  UnbUebecmutb 
im  s3Iiitteiftob. 
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95.  Schwabacher  and  Fraktur:  Trattners  Abdruck  dererjenigen 
Deutschen  Schriften .  Vienna ,  1760 
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96.  Ornaments :  Trattneds  Abdruck  von  denjenigen  Roslein ,  etc. 

Vienna ,  1760 
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97.  (a)  Neue  Deutsche  Lettem  and  (b)  Ornaments :  Unger's  Schriftproben ,  Berlin,  c.  1791 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ITALIAN  TYPES!  1500-1800 


ITALIAN  printing  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  retained  a  certain  elegance.  The  tradition  of 
monumental  work  had  not  died  out,  and  we  see,  as  late 
as  1560,  some  very  noble  books  in  a  fine  form  of  roman  letter 
either  reminiscent  of,  or  printed  in,  fifteenth  century  fonts, 
such  as  were  sometimes  called  the  carattere  Veneto.  There 
was  still,  in  the  types  and  their  use,  the  grand  manner.  From 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Italian  printing  sharply 
declined  in  excellence.  The  roman  and  italic  letter  had  some 
time  before  this  become  generally  popular,  so  that  the  types 
used  were  not  very  often  of  Gothic  form.  But  while  Italian 
roman  type  did  not  possess  all  its  early  elegance,  the  great 
declension  came  in  its  use.  By  looking  at  a  few  books  which 
are  average  specimens  of  Italian  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  century  printing,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  what  route 
it  ran  downhill. 

§1 

Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  with  commentary  by  R.  Regi,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Milan  in  1509  by  Nicolas  Gorgonzola,  is  a  book 
which  at  first  sight  might  have  been  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
rather  than  the  sixteenth  century.  The  text,  in  large  roman 
type,  runs  at  the  right  of  left-hand  pages  and  the  left  of 
right-hand  pages,  and  the  outside  of  the  page  is  filled  (as 
in  manuscripts)  by  wide  columns  of  notes,  set  in  smaller  ro¬ 
man  characters.  These  columns  of  notes,  much  infested  by 
a  family  of  very  black  paragraph  marks,  are  allowed  to  come 
just  as  they  will — sometimes  extending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  sometimes  not,  and  here  and  there  surrounding 
three  sides  of  the  text.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Book,  an 
unattractive  initial  is  usually  inserted,  to  take  the  place  of 
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those  before  painted  in  by  hand ;  for  spaces  were  still  some¬ 
times  left  for  an  illuminator’s  work.  This  detail  indicates  a 
beginning  of  the  decline  in  Italian  book-making ;  but  this 
book  maintains  something  of  the  grand  manner  (Jig.  99). 

Boccaccio’s  Decamerone ,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  heirs 
of  Filippo  di  Giunta  at  Florence  in  1527,  like  so  many 
Giunta  books,  very  closely  imitates  the  Aldine  style.  It  is 
printed  entirely  in  one  font  of  italic  type,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  its  title-page,  headings,  and  running-titles,  which  are 
in  roman  capitals.  Small  roman  capitals  are  used  with  the 
italic  letter,  and  spaces  are  left  for  initials  to  be  filled  in  by 
hand.  Its  use  of  italic  makes  it  a  sixteenth  century  book,  but 
it  would  be  a  very  creditable  and  beautiful  volume  for  any 
century.  An  imitation  of  this  edition  was  made  at  Venice  in 
1729,  which  may  be  consulted  if  the  edition  of  1527  is  not 
available. 

Books  were  still  printed  in  gothic  types,  and  a  Venice 
edition  of  the  Opera  of  Boethius,  printed  by  Luc  Antonio 
Giunta  in  1536,  is,  in  its  arrangement  and  its  black-letter 
type,  completely  Gothic,  and,  in  its  way,  very  handsome. 
It  is  set  chiefly  in  two  sizes  of  Italian  gothic  characters,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  double  column.  The  running-titles  are  in  a  large 
size  of  much  the  same  letter.  Marginal  notes  set  in  small 
black-letter  and  arabic  numerals  for  folios  are  perhaps  not 
quite  in  the  style ;  nor  is  the  title-page,  which  shows  signs 
of  “display”  lines.  Yet  the  book  is  a  reminder  of  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  black-letter  volumes  in  the  home  of  the  roman 
letter  (Jig.  100). 

Alessandro  V ellutello’s  edition  of  Dante’s  Commedia / 
printed  by  F.  Marcolini  at  Venice  in  1544,  shows  the  Al- 

1  Students  of  Italian  printing  may  consult  the  Dante  collections  at  Harvard 
and  Cornell  Universities,  which  furnish  a  great  number  of  editions  interest¬ 
ing  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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LIBER 

Nde  per  immenfurnfFotum  huelibmm  undedmfque  pattern  Orphef  gefti'scarmfnibufquc  ita  dka 
uit  poetasut  ab  inrtitu  to  non  difcedatsuariafque  rranffiguration.es  exponit  mam  orpheus  -ApoFiinis: 
uel  ut  alii  fcribunnOeagti  fiuiiii  dc  Calliopes  mufe  filiussfcientia  ac  cantns  fuauitate  morrales  omnes 
dicitur  liiperaHe:eitharamque  ad  fimilitudinem  tettudinis  a  Mercurio  confe&amrdonoque  Apollmf 
datam  a  patre  accepiflercuius  moduiatione  non  homines  folumsfed  faas  filuafque  ac  faxa  mota  fuif 
feds  enimut  fcribit  Dio.do&nnx  dedims  cu  theologize  eperam  impendiflet;iii  ffgyptum  traniiir ;  plurimauique 
ibiremm  percepta  icientiajGrxcorum  dottiffi.. 


Orphei 

nuptia\ 


musrtum  in  deomm  cenmoniisstum  in  theolo 
gia  rum  in  poematis  cantuque  ert  habitus  .hatjf 
gauit  ifuper  cum  argonautis  obque  uxoris  amo 
rem  ad  inferos  cu  defeendifietsa  Profapina  fua 
uitatecams'alle&aimpetrauitait  defundta  uxo 
rem  ab  inferis  excitaret.nam  eurydice  q  i  fauflo 
©mine  fibi  copularat  efum  per  prata  fimul  cum 
aliis  nymphis  uagaretuna  ferpente  percufla  inte 
riititantoquedolore  moriens  affecit  maritumj 
ut  non  fatis  ee  duxerft  lugef  fed  ad  inferos  quo 
que  ad  earn  repetetendam  defeendere  nihil  du 
bitant.eo  igitur  cum  peruemfletitantum  carmi 


N dc  psnmenfum  crocco  tie 
latus  anudhi 

Aethera  digreditur  ciconum 
que  hytnenxus  ad  horas 
Tending  orphea  nequicqui 
uoceaocatur* 

lAffuidllcquidem*  fed  nec  fo 


Orphea 

adiferos 


SerpeS  i 

jfaxura 

Cicones 


Tasnari 

us. 


Augu- 

ror. 

Auguro 


lemma  uerba. 

nis  fuauitjteafecitmt nxotem  a  Hatone ea  acci  JSJec  lxtOS  uultusmecfceli'xattulit  omen; 
p?ret conditioners lilampriusiq ad  fdperosre  j.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , ,  , 

uerfiis  ect  refpiceretsfed Orpheus ueritaneuxor  raxquoc^qua  tenuit  lachrymoio  ftndula  ill© 

fequeretur  cum  iam  fere  ad  iiiperos  pementfier.  Vfque  fumndlofque  mustn't  motibus  fanes, 
earn  refpexitj  quxillico  ad  inferos  retraaa  Or  A  r  ,  ,  A  ✓  . 

pheum  in  maximis  cruciatibus  reliqiu'nqui  cum  tiXltUS  aulpiCIO  gfauionnaill  XUlpta  per  hejba^ 

defperaret  fe item ea potiri  pofle : omnes afper  Dum  noua  naiadutn  turba  comitata'acatur 

puerorum  amoribus  indulfifie.id  uero  xgre  fere  'CCldlC  in  taillttl  lerpcntis  dentr,  recepto* 

tes  thraeix  mulieres  facra  Bacchi  celebrantes  il  Qmm  fads  ad  fupas  poftq  rhodopdus  auras 

Defleuit oatcs:tie  non  tcmptarct  Si  umbras, 
iedumicum  L'ei'buufqueperuemffer  tidque  ier  Ad  ftyga  tenaria  eft  aufus  defeendere  porta; 

Pcf<|; leues populcs:£mfacra<5 fucfla  fepulchro 
liespopuli  funt Thracfat  iuxta  Hebrum  fluuiu  Ferfephoncn  adiit.inamataquc  regna  tsnenrem 

ymbrarum-dommurpuiG^nd  cam*  nerufe 
grxeu; per.u.fcribitur.  CNequicquam  frufira.  »btcaitjo pouti  fub  terra  minima  mundi 
neque enimfelices ill® miptis fiiermir.  ®"Sed  Inquem  dfci'di'mus  quicquidmortalc  crcamat 

necfolemntauerbaiqualiahxcellaitjfatiuxfe  fir  r  ,*■  .A  ,, 

licefquehxfintnuptix.trVfquedemp.irRho  iicetjo^  taill  pOIltiS  ambagibus  OHS 

dope/us uates  Orpheus  poeta  Thracius  cuius  Vera  loqui  finmstnon  hue  utopcrtauiderem 
hymni  in plerofque  deomm etiam  nu extant.  ^  j  r  J'  ,  ....  .  .  , 

Rhodope autem mons eft Thmcix  altiffimus.  I  artara deicenduneciiti uiilofa  colubns 

C'Txnaria porta.Tatnarus Laconi.se  promoto  Tema  medafxl umciVem  ©llttura  monftrf. 

rium  eftsin  quo  fpccuscffe  dicitur  per  quern  ad  r  '  n.  -  -  °  -  t 

inferos defcenditur.®_Perquelcuespopulos:cor  clt  comunx  in  qua  dicata  UcncnutTS 

poribus carentes.CT PcrfephonemsProferpuiam  Vipera  diffudiCJCrdcentefque  abftulit  annos, 

ti.Hacoratione  Orpheus  perfuadereconat"  Plu  UoJui.necmc  teiDptaftencgabo, 

tom  atque  Proferpinx;ut  fibi  Euridicem  uxore  V icit  amor  fupera  deus  hie  bene  notus  l  ora  e# 

An  fit  SC  hjc  dubitojfcd  SC  hi'c  tn  auguror  cfle 
Feriphrafis eil  infesomm.  €rOpaca  tartara:ob  Famaque  fi  tictens  non  eft  mentita  rapmse: 
fcura:tcnebrofa.eH  enim  tarrams  mferonl  locus  VoS  quoq)  iuxl't  among  CgO  halt  [oca  pica  tl'orif 

Pcr.chaos  hoc  ingens  uafticj  filenoa  regm's 
Eurydices  oro  properata  retexfte  fata* 

Omnia  dcbentumobisjpaalamque  morati 


,pfuiidifiimus.CMedufei  mofin'.cerbeii  canis  i 
fero^e  tricipitiSiq  ut  medufa  (p  capillisfitap  pilis 
colubros  ac  fetperes  habet.Merito  at  fe  exaifat 
Orpheusme  ut  Hercules  credat'  ad  extrabendu 


Ccrberu  illuc  defcedific.CTAuguror  .coiedo  8c 
figuis  coiligoraugurorac  &l  augurio  i'eade  figm 
ficadoe  dicftis,®" Vcteris  rapinx.na  pluto  plerpinx  amore  captus  ea  rapuit.€*Per  chaos  hoc  jges.^TPer  has  fmen 
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ITALIAN  TYPES:  1500-1800 

dine  manner  still  surviving.  The  book,  it  is  true,  is  printed 
in  two  sizes  of  italic,  the  larger  for  the  verse,  the  smaller 
for  the  notes  ;  still  these  notes  surround  the  text  in  very  fif¬ 
teenth  century  style  {jig*  10 1).  Spaces  are,  in  a  few  instances, 
left  for  painted  initials.  The  first  page  bears  a  title  in  large 
spaced  capitals,  but  otherwise  it  remains  pretty  faithful  to 
an  earlier  typographic  model.  The  illustrations  from  wood¬ 
blocks  are  vivid  and  effective — and  famous.  In  this  edition 
the  rectification  of  an  omission  in  the  second  canto  of  the 
Purgcttorio ,  of  lines  64-66,  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
stamping  the  needed  matter  on  the  margin  with  a  wood¬ 
block. 

A  folio  edition  of  Paolo  Giovio’s  Historianim  sui  Temporis 
in  two  volumes,  printed  at  Florence  in  1550-52  by  Lorenzo 
Torrentino,  Ducal  Typographer  (to  Cosimo  de’  Medici),  is 
a  very  different  and  very  imposing  work.  Its  great  pages  of 
roman  types  are  splendid,  and  the  type-setting  (although 
not  so  solid  as  in  earlier  volumes)  is  still  careful.  We  notice, 
however,  that  the  dedication  to  Cosimo  de’ Medici  is  printed 
in  larger  type  than  the  opening  address  or  the  text  of  the 
book  itself,  and  on  the  first  page,  too,  we  find  a  large  block 
initial.  The  title-page  is  arranged  in  six  sizes  of  roman  cap¬ 
itals  combined  with  some  striking  lower-case  roman,  and 
also  italic,  letters.  The  composition  of  chapter  headings  in 
three  sizes  of  capitals,  with  a  woodcut  initial  below,  also 
shows  the  beginning  of  that  mixture  of  different  sizes  of 
letter  which  was  soon  to  end  in  typography  which  was  very 
debased  indeed  {jig*  102).  The  prefatory  and  final  matter 
shows  the  beginnings  of  the  arrangement  of  a  book  as  we 
know  it  now — and  is  very  well  managed;  though  these 
were  the  parts  which  gave  opportunity  for  great  abuses  in 
the  unskilful  hands  into  which  printing  later  fell. 

That  famous  work  Giorgio  Vasari’s  “Lives” — Le  Vite 
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dd  piii  Eccellenti  Architetti ,  Pittori ,  et  Scultori  Italiam  —  pub¬ 
lished  at  Florence  in  1550,  is  also  very  well  printed  for 
this  period,  and  its  octavo  volumes  show  a  remarkably  good 
handling,  typographically,  of  rather  a  complicated  text,  in 
a  manner  perfectly  practical  and  readable  to-day.  In  this 
respect  it  is  very  modern  in  arrangement.  Chiefly  composed 
in  a  handsome,  solid,  roman  old  style  font,  each  notice  be¬ 
gins  with  a  title  in  spaced  roman  capitals,  and  a  seven-line 
decorative  initial.  The  chapter  headings  of  the  opening  dis¬ 
courses  on  Architecture,  Sculpture,  etc.,  appear  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  masculine  italic,  and  their  text  begins  with  plain 
but  distinguished  two-line  initials.  Poetry  is  set  in  italic,  and 
inscriptions  in  small  capitals,  spaced.  This  editio  princepsvi^s 
also  printed  by  Lorenzo  Torrentino  {fig-  103),  though  the 
revised  and  enlarged  work  on  which  subsequent  editions 
were  based,  was  printed  by  the  Giunti  and  issued  in  three 
volumes  in  1568. 

Some  Venetian  books  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  printed  entirely  in  an  interesting  form  of  italic, 
a  page  of  which  is  reproduced  {fig.  104)  from  L.  Noga- 
rola’s  Dialogus  qai  inscribitur  Timotheus ,  sive  de  JVilo ,  printed 
by  I.  Gryphius  for  Vincenzo  Valgrisi  at  Venice  in  1552, 
Its  calligraphic  quality  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  also  inter¬ 
esting  because  it  employs  italic  capitals,  and  shows  how 
far  type-founders  had  departed  from  the  Aldine  character. 
The  roman  type  used  in  the  introductory  address  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  most  current  old  style  roman  fonts. 

An  edition  of  Dante  with  notes  by  Landino  and  Vellu- 
tello,  edited  by  Sansovino,  issued  in  Venice  by  the  Sessas 
in  1564,  is  an  example  of  what  next  came  to  pass  in  Italian 
printing.  The  text  is  set  in  italic  surrounded  by  masses 
of  notes  in  roman  type.  The  beginning  of  the  book,  with 
its  miscellaneous  introductory  paraphernalia,  shows  all  the 


canto  XVIII* 

cbt  Mifi  fiucnir  del  mondo  antico  ♦  netft  credere,  chetMarchefi  la  forreble 


lo  fid  colu't  j  che  U  Ghijola  bcIU 
Condujji  d  fir  U  uoglia  del  M drchefi , 
Come  che  fuonl  la  fcenck.  nouella . 

E  non  pur  io  qui  pUngo  Folognejc: 

Anzj  ne  quefio  luogo  tdnto  pieno  5 
Che  tanu  lingue  non  fin  herd  apprtfit 
A  dicer  jSippd)  trd  Sauena  cl  R henox 
E  fe  di  cio  uuoi  fide  yO  tejlrmonb; 
Recdti  a  menu  il  7i oflro  dudro  fino. 
Cofi  pdrUndo ,  il  percojfi  un  demonic 
V c  la  fid  fiuridtd ,  c  di  ffi  ;  Via 
Ruffian ,  qui  non  Jon  fimine  dd  conio  ♦ 


per  moglie .  COmeche  fuoni  la  fincia 
noueEa,  In  qual  altro  modo  fipublichi  di 
tal  co fa  la  corrott*  fima,  perche  dicano, 
che  ahuni  diceuano ,  non  ejfir  uero,  che 
hAeffir  Mend ico  fiffidital  cofi  confipef 
uo le,  E t altri,  che  nulla  ne  era  fieguitOy 
auenga  chel  M archefe  lhauejfc  fitta,per 
alirimefi,  mol  to  felled/ are,  E  dice  che 
cofiui  cYcdettc  celarfi  hajfindol  uife ,  Vert 
che  nejfun  uitio  e- pin  degno  defjo  uitui 
perato,  dijfiacendo  non  fclamente  a  buot 
m,rna  b  ancerra  in  ahominafione  a  rti . 


E  Non  pur  io  quipiango  Bolognefc ,  Mo; 
fra  che  molti  Bolognefi  per  auayitia  fino 
macchiafi  di  quefiouith,  come  fi  lui ,  E  tanti  dice  ejferne  in  quel luogo,  che  /ante  lingue  NCn 
fin  hora  affrefc ,  Non  fen  hora  apparecchiate ,  A.  dicer  Sipa,  A  dirfi,  perche  fipa  dicano  a  Bologna 
in  luogo  di  fi,  TRrf  Sauena fume  che  corre  frefifi  di  Bologna  da  la  parte  di  Romagna,  E  l  Rem, 
medefimamente  fiume ,  che  corre preffo  ad  effi  cittd  da  la  part?  di  Lombardi a  ialmenie,  che  Boh 
on*,  cue fi  dice  9ipa,  men  ad  ejfir  tra  lunoelaltro  di  quefti  duefiumi .  Qwi  non  fin  FEmine  da 
conio,  cio  e,  F mine  da  moneta  coniata  e  fiamgata,  median/e  laquale ,  legiermenie  fi  corrompe 
lapudiciiia  de  le  fimine,  &  infiniti  ne  feno gliejfiempi,  Onde  Quid,  m  quel  de  arte,  Aurafunt 
uere  nunc  ficulaplurimutoturo  Merit,  honof,  auro  condliatur  amor  ,  Ft  altroue,Muneraxcre4 
de  mihi  placant  homimsq;  deost: .  Ft  aliroue  *nc<*4j.  VttmmJo  fit  dines  baybarus  iUe placet . 


lo  mi  rdggiunfi  con  Id  ficorta  mid  t 
Vofiid  con  pochi  pajji  djuenimmo 
Ldjdouc  un Jcoglio  de  la  ripd  uftid * 
Affiai  legjermente  quel  filimmo  5 
E  uolti  d  dettrd  fi  per  Id  fid  fiheggid , 
D a  queUe  cerchie  eterne  ci  pdrtimmo  * 
Qudndo  noi  fimmo  Id^douei  uctneggja 
Vi  fiotto ,  per  ddr  luogo  a  gTnfirzdti , 

Lo  dued  dijfic  j  Attient'r,  c  fi  che-figgjd 
Lo  ufi  in  te  di  quefli  dltri  mal  ndti  5 
A  qudli  dnehor  non  uedefli  Id  ficcid. 
Verb  che  Jon  con  noi  infieme  dnddti  ♦ 
Val  uecchio  ponte  gudrddudm  Id  traccid  $ 
Che  uenid  uerjo  noi  dd  Ultra  hdndd7 
B  che  Ufirzd  fimilmente  Jchidccicp ♦ 


Di  fpYd,  il poefa  mojito  che  Virg.  hauea 
ajjcnlito  chegli  tornajfi  alquanto  a  dietro 
con  WeneficO,  che  al  contrario  di  lui  prof. 
cedeuaper  la  bolgia,  a  cio  che  lo  conofcefit 
fi  .  Laqual  cofi  fignifica,  che  la  ragioi 
ne  uuolchel  fenfo  habhia  cognitioe  de  par 
ticolari  in  quel  miglior  mo  do  cheghe  con 
ceduto,  eJT  hauutala ,  che  ritorni,  onde  di 
ce,  che  fi  raggiunfic  a  l  i,  che  era  la  fit a 
fcorta,  e  che  poi  con  pochi  paffi  diueneyo 
la,  doucuvo  fioglio  di  quelli ,  che  di  fit 
pra  ha  detio,  che  infirma  di  pond  ricidie 
noi fifft  e  gliargini,  llqual  ufiiua  fitorx 
dal  pie  de  de  lalta  ripa,  0  uogliamoU  dir 
roccia,  che  dogni  homo  cingeualcerchio * 
llquale  fioglio  dice,  cl  effifilircn  affii  let 


gyrmente,  per  che  la  fidita  non  era  molt  0 
afiera,  F  moralmente,  perche! uitio,  che-in  quefiaprima  Ugia  fi  punifee,  effirJo  de  men  grain 
del  cerchio,  legiermente  fi  nepuohauer  la  cognitions,  E  Molti  a  defira Ju  perlafua fiheggia,  Se 
frima  firamlungola  riua  uolti  a  finifira,  come  di  fipra  ha  dimofirato,  uolendo  hora  fiuper  qurfio 
fioglio x  che  haucano filiio,  atirauerfar  la  prima  bolgia  deffc  cerchio y  era  neifjfiirioy  c\ e  uolgffiro^ 


101.  Italic  in  Dante's  Commedia :  Marcolini ,  Venice ,  1544 
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ABATE  S.  CLEMENTE.  473 

in  San  Clemente  fua  badi a .  Et  tanto  fono  ftate  (lima- 
tc  fempre  le  cafe  fue  in  detta  citta;ch  e  egU  ne  ha  auu- 
to  quefto  epitaffio. 

Pingehat  do  fie  Zenjis ;  con  deb  at  &*  &des 
Nicon;Pan  capnpes JJluU prrna  tua  eft . 

Non  tamen  ex  nobis  mecum  certauerit  nllus : 
tres fecijTtspmicm  b&cfacio. 

Morinel  mcccclxi.  Aggiunfe  all'arte  della  pittu- 
ranellaminiaturaquella  bellezza  chefuornella  ma» 
niera  vecchia  s*c  vifto  poi  nell’opre  di  gierolamo 
padovano  fatte  in  Santa  Maria  nuoua  di  Fioren- 
2a  ne  libri da  lui  miniati  3 &  in  quegli  di  gherar- 
do  miniatore  fuo  creato  3  come  ancora  ft vide 
pervn  vante  mini  at  or  fiorentino,  & 
gierolamo  MILANESE,  che  mirabilifsime opre 
fccein  Milano  fua  patria. 


DOMENICO  GHIR 

LANDAIO  PITTORE 

FIORENTINO. 

Oltevoltefitruouano  ,ingegni  elc- 
uati  &  fottili,  che  volentieri  fi  dareb 
bonoalle  arti  &  alle  feienze  >  &ec- 
cellentemente  le  eferciterebbono;fe 
i  Padri  loro  gli  indirizzaflero  nei 
principioa  quelle ftefie  ale qtiali  na 
turalmente  fono  inclinati.Ma  fpeflo 
auuiene  che  chi  gh  gouerna  non  conoicedo  foife  pui 

103.  Types  of  Vasari's  Vite :  Torrentino ,  Florence ,  1550 
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recitat ,  udp otitis  rejvrentem  inducit  iAcgyptium, 
me  illam  refvllit ,  eattdem  itaq;  Platonemfecut ufu \ 
fpicari facile  poffumus,  FR  Quonam  modo 

iftud  conijcis t  cum  dc  ]\fili  incremento  nullibi  'Flu 
to  locutus  fit,  quin  potius  ter  ad  fummum  Rfrli  menu 
nit,nec  tamen  offer t  quippiam,quod  ad  banc Jen  ten/ 
tiam  attinere  uideatur,  quod  turn  maxime  in  Tintcco 
debebat  facer  e, cum  quandam  narrauit  e/?e  ^Aegy/ 
pti  regionem  Delta  nomine ,pr opt  cuius  uertice fein 
ditur  Pklus,ubi  Saitica funt  pafcua ,  T 1 M,  ^Abu 
de  buic  rei  eo  in  loco  fatis fecit  'Plato, quem  modo  re 
tuli,  Flam  ft  in  ^Aegypto  aquis  pluuijsnon  crefcmt 
flumina,Jed  illis,quce  e  terra Jcaturiunt ;  PJilus  ante 
augejcit ,  nec  ullam  fiiis  accohs  calamitatem  impor  / 
tat,quemadmodum  rehqui  amnes  aliarum  prouincia 
rum .  Ergo  cr  ipje fcaturientibus  aquis  augebitur, 
FR  A,  Rerum  eR,fed  iJIud,quod  diets,  Socras 
tis perjona  non  agit  Plato,  uerutn  Solonis ,qui facer 
dotis  <AegyptijJermonem  recenjet.  T I M.  Ride 
cp  mimme Jim  pertittax  in  difputando .  Do  tibiijlud, 
banc  non  ejje  Platonis  fententiarn ,  At  babebo JaL 
tem  banc  candem  Aegyptijs  adjeribendam,  quibus 
etiam  cu  melius Jua Jcire,qudm  alios  uerifimile  fit,  ma 
gis  ejje  credendu  exiflimauerm,  FR  <. A<  Q uafi  tie 
ro  defint,  quijenbat  Aegyptios  de  bac  rc  aliter fen 

104.  Italic  used  in  Nogarola*  s  Dialogue 
Gryphius ,  Venice ,  1552 
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“ prefatory  confusion”  of  Italian  editing  and  printing  in 
the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Initials  are  introduced 
(sometimes  “ block”  and  sometimes  “free”)  both  in  text  and 
notes,  so  that  the  eye  is  constantly  distracted  by  spots  in 
unexpected  places.  In  spite  of  remarkable  woodcuts  re¬ 
printed  from  earlier  editions,  the  book  is  discouraging  to 
the  reader  through  the  typographical  mismanagement  of 
its  text,  which  is  overpowered  by  the  notes  {Jig.  105).  The 
title-page  is  execrable — turgid  and  vulgar. 

What  Italian  printers,  who  could  copy  great  pieces  of 
printing,  did  when  left  more  to  themselves,  is  shown  in  a 
Florence  Decamerone  of  1573,  brought  out  by  the  Giunti. 
This  is  still  printed  wholly  in  italic  like  earlier  editions — 
or  at  least  its  text  is — but — and  it  is  such  a  big  But — 
the  title-page  is  set  in  capitals  of  three  sizes,  capitals  and 
small  capitals  of  three  sizes,  lower-case  roman  of  two  sizes, 
and  to  this  are  added  two  sizes  of  italic,  and  a  woodcut  of 
Boccaccio!  The  publisher’s  preface  follows  in  a  large  and 
very  handsome  spirited  italic, — notice  the  double  z’s  and 
the  &’s, — and  then  follow  four  “licenses,”  set  respectively  in 
three  sizes  of  roman  and  one  of  italic  type.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  is  a  list  of  the  stories,  an  address  to  the  reader,  these 
set  in  italic ;  and  then  comes  the  proem  in  roman.  And  after 
all  this  interminable  muddle  of  types,  we  arrive  at  the  First 
Day.  Furthermore,  a  good  deal  of  “displayed  matter”  in 
various  sizes  of  roman  and  italic  characters  is  used  to  start 
these  latter  divisions,  and  ornamental  initials,  large  and 
small,  begin  each  of  them.  In  the  Decamerone  type  orna¬ 
ments  head  each  Day,  which  begins  with  an  eleven-line 
initial  {Jig.  106).  Now  without  counting  the  annotations  at 
the  end, — which  form  a  little  book  by  themselves, — we 
have  an  object  lesson  in  the  decay  of  Italian  composition, 
and  we  can  see  just  how  it  declined  and  from  what  it  de- 
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dined.  This  edition  was  published,  corrected,  and  emended 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent, 
and  when  a  Pope,  a  King,  a  Grand  Duke  and  a  Duke  less 
grand,  and  the  Inquisition  too,  say  an  edition  of  Boccaccio 
is  “purged” — well,  it  ought  to  be!1 

Such  loosely  constructed  little  volumes  as  Bocchi’s  Sym¬ 
bolic  arum  Quxstionum ,  issued  at  Bologna  in  1574  with  cop¬ 
per-plates  by  Bonasone  of  Bologna,  a  pupil  of  Raimondi; 
or  Nannini’s  Considerationi  Civili  on  Guicciardini’s  Istoria , 
published  in  Venice  in  1582  (a  very  congested  piece  of 
work),  also  show  how  tasteless  a  book  printed  in  italic  had 
become  when  compared  with  similar  early  Italian  books 
{fig- 107).  The  italic  capitals  introduced  in  these  later  editions 
with  italic  lower-case  by  no  means  helped  their  effect, 
though  those  used  in  the  Bocchi,  as  well  as  the  lower-case 
italic,  are  interesting,  lively  letter-forms.  Thus  while  the 
type  effects  in  Italian  books  of  the  sixteenth  century — for 
its  first  fifty  years — retained  more  or  less  the  manner  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  even  the  best  of  them  showed  a  decline  by 
their  mixture  of  varying  sizes  of  type.  These  tendencies 
became  more  marked  as  the  century  went  on — partly  be¬ 
cause  the  actual  literary  arrangement  had  become  much 
more  complicated,  and  also  because  printers  did  not  know 
(and  it  was  difficult  to  know)  how  to  manage  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  new  literary  features  and  still  maintain  the  former 
severity  of  style.  They  took  refuge,  as  second-rate  typog¬ 
raphers  have  always  done,  in  using  more  sizes  and  kinds 
of  type.  This,  together  with  a  lack  of  the  restraining  in¬ 
fluence  of  older  models,  made  books  less  simple  and  there¬ 
fore  less  good. 

1  The  “  purgation  ”  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  freedom  of  the  stories,  but 
chiefly  consisted  in  transforming  the  clergy  figuring  in  them  to  lay  persons ! 
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PRIM  A  GIORNATA  DEL 

Decameron, 

JNELLA  QV'ALE  DOPO  LA  DIMOSTRA- 

TIONE  FATTA  D  ALL*  AVTORE,  PERCH  £ 

eagioneaimeniffe  didouerfi  quelle perfone,cli€ 
apprefio  fi  moflranc^ragunarea  ragionare 
infieme5fotto  il  reggtmero  di  Pampi- 
nea  fi  ragiona  di  quellcx.che  pin 
aggrada  a  ciafcheduno- 


V aktvn qve  Volte Gratlofijjlm 
Donne  meco  penfando  riguardo  quan¬ 
to  vol  naturalmente  mtte  fietepieto- 
feytante  conofcoyche  la,  prefente  opera* 
al  voHro  indicia  haurdgraue ,  &  no « 
iofi  principioyfi  come  e  la  dolorofa  ri- 
cordatione  della  pefiifera  mortality 
trapaffatayVniuerfalmente  a  ciafcwwt 
che  qnella  videyo  altramenti  conobbe, 
dannofa y  la  quale  effa  porta  nella  fua 
fronte.  Ma  non  voglio percio3che  q  ue 
fto  di  pin  auanti  leggere  vi  Jpauentiyquafi  fempre  tra  jojpm^&tra  le 
lagrime  leggendo  dobbiate  trapaffdre-*  QueHo  horrido  cominciamen- 
to  vi  ft  a  non  altramenti ,  che  o'  cummin  anti  vna  montagna  ajpra3& 
ertayprejfo  alia  quale  vn  bellijjimo  piano  ,&  diletteuole  ft  a  ripofto;  li¬ 
quate  tanto  pin  viene  lor  piacenole, quanto  mxggiore  e  ttata  del  fall- 
Ye 3  &  dello  fmontare  la  granegga .  Et  ft  come  la  cffremita  della  alle - 
gregga  il  dolorc  occupa ,  cofi  le  miferie  da  foprauegnente  letitia  fono 

a  terminate* 


106.  Page  from  Decamerone :  Giunta ,  Florencey  1573 


CONSIDERATION! 

C  I  V  I  L  I 

5  0  P  R  A  L  H  I  S  TO  R  I  E 

di  M.  Francefco  Guicciardini  » 
d'altri  Hiftorici , 

Tractate  per  modo  di  Difcorfo  da  M. 

Rcmisio  Fiorentino . 

Ch'il  negar  con  efficacia  difar  ima  cofa  che  tu 
faccia, metre  il  ceruello  a  partito  a  chi  crede 
ilcontrario.  Confideratione  Prima. 

O  LORO  che ft  mettono  a  far  qufil- 
che  imp  re  fa  ,&  hanno  defiderio  per 
qualche  lor  difegno,  ch' ell  a  non  fifap- 
pia3  anfi  v  or r ebb  on  pure  che  fi  crede f 
fe  ilcontrario,per  condurla  meglio ,dv 
per  tenere  addormentate  le  perfone 9 
contra  le  quail  tentano  di  fare  quell  a 
imprej%non  hanno  miglior  modo>  che, 
lauorando  ( cone  fi  dice jfott’acqua,  negar  m  am  fell  ament  lg 

6  con  molt  a  efficacia  di  far  quel  che  {anno  •  &  la  ragionee 
que  stamper  che  non  potendo  efier  come  inti  n'eriprouati  con  si 
manifeJU  indi\f  che  non fi pofimo feu  fare  ,  o  c  opr  ire  >  o  inter - 
pretare  altnmenti  di  quel  che  fiono  :  &  non  bafiando  ancora 
il  crecter  che fia  cos /  }per  conuincerli  >  e for  ft  che  l  ammo  di 
chi  ha  qualche  fiofpetto  di  loro  sue  dendo  quella gagliarda  &  ef 
fie  ace  negation  e  resit  ambiguo^  dr  glifi  m  ett  a  il  ceruello  a  par 
WOj&  che  gfindi&tj  &  la  credenft  ch'eglt  ha  del  contrary 

A  non 


107.  Italic  in  NanninPs  Consideration i  Civili ,  Venice ,  1582 
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§2 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  type,  and  still  more  the 
composition  and  presswork  of  Italian  books,  often  became 
a  very  fearful  thing!  Take,  for  instance,  a  small  folio  Tasso 
—  Geruscilemme  Liberata  —  printed  by  Giuseppe  Pavoni  at 
Genoa  in  1617.  In  this  very  badly  planned  volume,  the  poem 
is  set  entirely  in  a  nervous  old  style  italic  printed  in  double 
column ;  but  poorly  designed  italic  in  larger  sizes  is  util¬ 
ized  for  its  prefatory  matter,  which  is  most  confused  in  ar¬ 
rangement.  Each  canto  starts  with  overloaded,  tasteless 
headings  and  ornaments,  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  is 
burdened  by  a  block-letter  initial.  Opposite  each  canto  a 
full-page  copper-plate  illustration  is  introduced.  The  dedi¬ 
cation  and  title-page  are  also  engraved.  These  copper-plate 
title-pages  were  common  in  Europe  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and,  as  before  suggested,  had  a  wretched  effect 
on  printing.  It  was  the  short  and  easy  method  of  making 
a  book  beautiful.  And  as  they  were  generally  over-elabo¬ 
rate  in  design,  they  made  the  slovenly  typography  all  the 
more  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  as  Walter  Crane  writes,1 
“while  the  surface-printed  block,  whether  woodcut  or 
metal  engraving  (by  which  method  many  of  the  early  book 
illustrations  were  rendered),  accorded  well  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  letter-press  printing,  as  they  were  set  up  with 
the  type  and  printed  by  the  same  pressure  in  the  same 
press,  with  copper-plate  quite  other  conditions  came  in,  as 
the  paper  has  to  be  pressed  into  the  etched  or  engraved  lines 
of  the  plate,  instead  of  being  impressed  by  the  lines  in  re¬ 
lief  of  the  wood  or  the  metal.  Thus,  with  the  use  of  copper¬ 
plate  illustrations  in  printed  books,  that  mechanical  relation 
which  exists  between  a  surface-printed  block  and  the  letter- 


Decorative  Illustration  of  Books ,  p.  116. 
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press  was  at  once  broken,  as  a  different  method  of  printing 
had  to  be  used.”  Although  the  first  book  decorated  with 
copper-plates  was  printed  as  early  as  1477,  they  did  not 
come  into  general  use  before  the  middle  or  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

Here  and  there  a  fine  seventeenth  century  book  appears, 
like  Morosini’s  Histona  Veneta — an  imposing  folio  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  reminiscent  in  style  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  The  types  are,  in  general  effect,  handsome — that 
of  the  preface  being  an  irregular  old  style  of  coarse  cut, 
while  the  text  is  set  in  a  somewhat  thin  roman  letter.  As 
here  employed  they  make  massive  pages,  very  solidly  and 
well  set  (Jig.  108).  Notes  in  small  italic  appear  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  Running-titles  are  arranged  in  a  large,  old  style  lower¬ 
case  letter.  The  engraved  title-page  and  overloaded  head- 
pieces  which,  with  several  sizes  of  roman  capitals,  begin 
each  Book,  are  very  much  “of  the  period.”  This  volume  was 
printed  by  Antonio  Pinelli,  “Ducal  Printer,'’  at  Venice  in 
1623. 

Another  seventeenth  century  work,  on  navigation,  etc., 
which  is  a  fine  piece  of  typography  and  a  still  more  won¬ 
derful  piece  of  book-making,  is  DelP  Arcano  del  Mare  di  D. 
Roberto  Dudleo — that  romantic  figure  Robert  Dudley,  son 
of  Elizabeth’s  favourite,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  These 
enormous  folios  were  printed  at  Florence,  where  Dudley 
then  lived,  in  three  volumes,  in  1646  and  1647,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Ferdinand  II,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  typo¬ 
graphical  decorations  are  ingenious  and  the  typography 
most  effective,  the  engraved  plates  magnificent;  and,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  superb  production,  showing  great  vigour  of 
conception  and  style  in  execution. 

For  late  sixteenth  century  and  early  seventeenth  century 
types  we  have  a  valuable  source-book  in  the  1628  specimen 
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A  tamque  naualem  rem  fpe&arent  >  ciuiuin  virtute  5  acdifciplina  admiiiiftrarentur  *  quam  >  veluti  pro- 
priam  5  cum  Republica  ortam3  atqueabilliusincunabulis  exccptam  maiorcs  noftri  per  varias  tern- 
porum  fuccelfiones pofteris tranfinifere*  nullamq.  maris  oram  3  vel  procellis  infeftam 5  vel  Piratis  in- 
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of  the  Stamperia  Vaticana  and  Camerale,  founded  at  Rome 
in  1587.1  It  is  entitled  Indice  de  Caratteri ,  con  Plnventori , 

?io mi  di  essi ,  esistenti  nella  Stcimpa  Vaticana ,  Camerale ,  is¬ 
sued  at  Rome  and  dedicated  to  Francesco,  Cardinal  Barbe- 
rini,  whose  symbolic  bees  figure  on  the  title-page,  beneath 
an  enormous  red  cardinal’s  hat.  The  dedicatory  epistle  is 
printed  in  a  fine  old  style  roman  font,  and  the  address  Al 
Lettore  (in  which  Brogiotti  says  that  he  has  been  the  chief 
agent  in  collecting  and  renovating  these  fonts)  is  set  in  an 
italic  which  has  a  few  striking  characters — the  z  and  final 
e,  for  example  (Jig.  109).  Then  follows  a  collection  of  exotic 
types  with  astonishing  attributions — in  which  Adam  is 
called  the  first  inventor  of  science  and  letters;  Moses  is 
made  to  father  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  Abraham  obligingly 
devises  letters  for  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans;  Esdras  is 
found  improving  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  Phoenix  gives 
letters  to  the  Phoenicians!  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Cyril  also 
had  a  hand  in  alphabet-making ;  and  Pythagoras  added  to 
the  joy  of  life  by  presenting  the  world  with  a  Y.  There  are 
a  good  many  more  curious  inscriptions.  The  serious  part  of 
the  work  begins  on  leaf  27,  where  some  heavy  roman  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  oldest  form  of  old  style  are  shown.  The  character 
called  canon  grosso  (Jig-  110)  is  a  fine  letter,  with  exceed¬ 
ingly  long  ascenders  and  descenders,  resembling  types  cut 
by  Garamond  and  some  roman  types  used  in  Spain.  This 
is  followed  by  descending  sizes  of  fine  old  style  fonts — 
such  as  the  ascendonica  (Jig.  111).  The  italic  corsivo  grosso 
(Jig.  112)  is  an  interesting  and  varied  character,  full  of 
movement  and  style,  and  was  probably  cut  by  Robert  Gran- 
jon  for  this  printing-house,  and  may  be  the  font  which  the 
Pope  of  that  day  desired  to  restrict  to  its  private  use.  In 
this  corsivo ,  the  lower-case  z’s  and  the  final  e’s,  the  double  s 

1  A  further  account  of  it  is  given  on  a  later  page. 
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and  the  “ swash”  C  and  D,  are  to  be  looked  at.  The  smaller 
sizes  of  roman,  and  especially  the  italic  —  varied  by  series  of 
capital  letters  for  titles,  etc.  (Jig.  113) — show  a  fine,  even 
collection  of  old  style  fonts  of  which  any  printing-house 
might  be  proud.  Specimens  of  Hebrew,  of  some  distin¬ 
guished  Greek  capitals  (Jig.  114)  and  Greek  lower-case 
(which  accord  very  nicely  with  the  roman  fonts),  and  four 
extraordinarily  interesting  specimens  of  plain-song  music 
types,  marked  Ex  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  (figs.  115  and  116), 
follow,  and  the  book  closes  with  two  sizes  of  a  large  old 
style  letter,  used  no  doubt  with  music  or  for  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass  (fig.  117).  Restricted  to  such  fine,  severe  types, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  go  wrong.  The  Indice  is  among  the 
most  interesting  “specimens”  in  the  history  of  printing, 
and  shows  the  material  of  a  seventeenth  century  Italian 
printing-office  at  its  simplest  and  best. 

When  poorer  types  were  poorly  used  at  this  epoch,  we 
have  such  wretched  little  affairs  as  La  Ciori ,  a  pastoral 
tragi-comedy,  by  Camillo  Lenzoni,  issued  at  Florence  by 
Z.  Pignoni  in  1626  (fig.  118).  Its  text  is  set  entirely  in 
italic,  but  in  different  sizes  and  with  some  roman  head-lines. 
Furthermore,  its  prefatory  matter  is  adorned  with  badly 
printed  typographical  ornaments,  which  add  to  its  woeful 
appearance.  The  size  of  italic  used  for  the  text,  and  the 
roman  capitals  used  in  running  head-lines,  are  too  large  for 
the  page  —  a  common  fault  in  Italian  printing  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  went  on.  In  a  similar,  loosely  built  volume  of 
the  period  —  Alessandro  Adimari’s  La  Clio ,  Florence,  1639 
— the  publishers,  Massi  and  Landi,  lazily  observe :  “Errors 
in  printing  are  confided  to  the  discretion  of  the  kind  and 
careful  reader”  — so  it  appears  that  the  scholarly  part  of 
such  books  was  not  looked  after  any  better  than  was  their 
typography ! 


A1  Lettered . 

O  ho  fempre  fhmato  at  to  de* 
gno  dt  biafmo ,  iltcnerna- 
fiojle  quelle  cofe ,  che  'Ll  ill  e 
diletteuoli  infieme  ejfer  pof 
fono  con  U  publications  . 
quesla  cagione  mi  ha  moffo  a 
dar  in  luce  5  b  pile  toflo  a 
far  rnoftra  a  gl*  occhi  altrui  de  Caratteri  della 
Stampa  Vaticana ,  da  me  in  gran  parte  accrefiiuti 
e  rinouatijper  commun  benefitio,  c  di  chi  partico - 
larmente  e  folito  diricorrer  per  I’imprefltone  dell' 
Opere ,  all '  aiuto  delle  Hraniere  Nation*  5  Dt  quefii 
Ji  pub  godere  la  belle%za  ,  accompagnata  alia  varie - 
ta  che  maggiormente  dee  Jlimarfi ,  per  hauerdato 
l9efempio  5  e  la  norma  all ' altre  pm  celebri  Stampe- 
rie  $  E  per  che  non  Ji  hauejje  nel  dtletto  a  dejiderar 
qualche  parte  di  vtile ,  ho  voluto  che  gli  nedefmi 
Caratteri  >?Uu8rati  con  la  cogmtione  ctell' antichi- 
ta ,  portwo  fcolpiti  nella  fronte  1  Nami  di  color 0  5 
che  ne  fur  on  0  gilnuentori .  Iiejla  che  gl'  Huomini 
Letter att  fpetialmente ,  al nome  de'  quale  e  rtjerba- 
ta  per  melgpo  delle  Siampe  C immorialua ,  honor  an- 
doglt  delle  lor  fatiche ,  mi  diano  occafione  di  potere 
con  git  ejfetti  mojlrar  verfo  di  loro  pile  certo  fe- 
gno  della  mia  offer  uan%a . 
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109.  Address  to  the  Reader:  Stamperia  Vaticana  Specimen 

Rome ,  1628 
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Caratteredetto  Canon  grofifo  28 
quaF  e  ne^  St  amp  a  Vat  lean  a  . 

In  nomine  Patris  ,  & 

Spiritus  fandi. 
Ameiu . 

Benedi&a  nc 
fan&a  &indiui- 

dua  Tnnitas  , 

nunc,& Temper 
&  per  innnita 
feculorufecula. 

Aue  Maria. 


110.  Canon  Grosso:  Stamperia  Vaticana  Specimen 

Rome ,  1628 
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•«®i  Carattere  detto  Afcendonica  3 1 

qii.il'  i  nelU  Stampa  Vatic  ana. . 

Te  Deum  laudamus : 
te  Dominum  cofitemur . 
Te  asternum  Patre :  om- 
nis  terra  veneratur .  Tibi 
omnes  Angeli :  tibi  cadi, 
&  vniuerfas  poteftates . 
Tibi  Cherubim  &  Sera¬ 
phim  :  inceflabili  voce 
proclaiming.  Saugus, 
San<dus,San<5his :  Domi- 
nus  Deus  fabaoth .  Pleni 
funt  cadi,  &  terra :  maie- 
ftatis  glorias  tuae  .Te  glo- 
riolus  Apoftoloru  cho¬ 
rus  .  Te  Prophetaru  lau- 
dabilis  numerus  .Te  mar 

H  iij 


111.  Ascendonica:  Stamperia  Vaticana  Specimen 

Rome ,  1628 


CARATTERE 

decto  Corfiuo  grollo . 


Che  c  nella  STAMPA  VATICANA. 


Gear  fpragli  Abifi  i  fond  amend 
Del'ampia  T”  erra>e  coin  it  n picciol uelo 
V  Aria  jbiegar  con  le  tue  mani ,  el  Cielo. 
G  le  S  telle  for  mar  chiare ,  e  lucent  i . 


Tor  legge  a  i  Alari  ,  a  le  tempefle ,  a  i  vend  3 
Ehumido  vmr  co  7  Juo  contrario ,  e  7  gelo 
( on  infnita  prouiderAa ,  e  Xelo , 

E  crear  ,  e  nodrir  tutti  i  viuenti . 

S ignorfu  poco  d  la  tua  gran  pojfanXa  i 
Ala  che  tu  Dio,  tu  Creator  vole  pi 
Naffer  huorn  ,  e  morir  per  chi  t  off  effj, 

( otanto  l’ opr  a  de  fei  giorm  auanta, 

(k'  to  no  7  so  dir ,  no  l'  fan  gli  Angioli Jlefi, 
GDicalo  il  Verio  tuo ,  che  fol'  l ’  inteffj . 


112.  Corsivo  Grosso:  Stamperia  Vaticana  Specimen,  Rome,  1628 
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113.  Roman  Capitals:  Stamperia  Vaticana  Specimen,  Rome,  1628 


GR1CORVM  Omicron  Pi  Rho  Sigmaj 


114.  Alphabet  of  Greek  Capitals:  Stamperia  Vaticana  Specimen ,  Rome ,  1628 
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115.  Plain-Song:  Stamperia  Vaticana  Specimen ,  Rome ,  1628 
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116.  Plain-Song :  Stamperia  Vaticana  Specimen,  Rome,  1628 


EX  BIBLIOTHECA  VATICANA. 


117.  'Type  used  for  Missals:  Stamperia  Vaticana  Specimen ,  Rome ,  1628 
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AT  T  O  PRIMO 

SCEN  A  PRIMA. 


^Srg^& 

Teandro.  Tirinto. 

Tea.  Y\  ^ ^  m'lra  0  Tirinto  > 

L9 adombrato fylendore?  a pens  in  Ckl& 
V  Alba  nunzia  del  pjorno 
Scotc  Pali  del  fan  no ,  e  i  venticeUi 
fdAl  ess  aggie  n  di  lei  fpiegano  a  pens 
7ra  i  Rentier  i  de  i  for  le  frefche  piumc . 

Tir.  77  ole  e  confer  to  e  il  preuemr  l'  Aurora? 

Che  noiofa  e  la  notte ? 

A  chi  graue  penjier  laments adombra\ 

O  che  Jpietato,  o  che  dolor e  eterno 9 
xPMentre  Paura  godrb, fido  Teandr ® 
M’apportera  dolente 
Della  notte  Porrore :  o  me  inf  dice  > 

Forza  e  pur  ch’io'l  rimembri ; 

Notte  crudel  che  or  empie  il  terzo  Luflr® $ 

Che  a  me  P  alma  raptro  onde  fpietate , 

Che  dteo  Palma  mia  /  quel  che  piu  caro 
AT era  afai  pit),  fanciullo  auuolto  in  fascie; 

118.  Page  from  La  Clori:  Pignoni ,  Florence ,  1626 
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The  edition  of  Vittorio  Zonca’s  Novo  Teatro  di  Machine 
et  Edificii ,  published  by  F.  Bertelli  at  Padua  in  1656,  well 
known  for  its  interesting  plates,1  is  extraordinarily  careless 
in  execution,  though  simple  in  composition.  Here,  rough 
old  style  fonts,  closely  set  and  very,  very  badly  printed,  are 
used.  For  so  ambitious  a  folio  and  such  careful  illustra¬ 
tions,  its  technique  is  inconceivably  slovenly;  yet  this  book 
had  already  gone  through  three  editions.  Another  work  of 
a  more  scientific  character  was  the  second  edition  of  Maga- 
lotti’s  Saggi  di  Naturali  Esperienze  fatte  nelP  Accademia  del 
Cimento ,  Florence,  a  folio  printed  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  (l69l),  and  a  fine  example  of  its  kind.  The 
type  shows  a  distinctly  modern  note  ( fig .  119).  As  for  dec¬ 
oration,  effective  initials  and  tail-pieces  coarsely  engraved 
on  wood  are  mixed  with  a  series  of  grotesque  headings  and 
scientific  plates  cut  on  copper.  It  was  really  an  important 
book,  and  was  also  intended  to  be  a  handsome  piece  of 
typography.  It  came  from  the  Florentine  printing-house  of 
Giovanni  Filippo  Cecchi. 

By  this  time  an  entire  change  in  Italian  book-making  is 
evident.  The  elements  of  the  old  fifteenth  century  volumes 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  pretentious,  over¬ 
laden  styles  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  in  full  swing. 
Neither  very  careful  in  detail  nor  delicate  in  execution, 
these  more  elaborate  volumes  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  century  became  like  stage  properties;  the  folios 
seemed  as  if  they  were  meant  to  “carry  across  the  foot¬ 
lights.”  Just  as,  in  a  sober  Italian  palace  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  earliest  Italian  books  looked  their  part,  so  these  big 
folios  seemed  to  be  at  home  in  the  tormented  architecture 
of  Bibiena,  or  amid  the  audacious  magnificences  of  Ber- 

1  Those  at  pages  64  and  77  represent  presses  for  printing  books  and  engrav¬ 
ings. 
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nini.  The  true  grand  manner  of  Italian  printing,  like  much 
else  in  Italy  at  that  time,  had  turned  into  the  false  grand 
manner  in  which  everything  was  exaggerated.  And  as 
typography  reflected  the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts,  we  have  the 
pompous  seventeenth  century  folios  of  the  Italian  press. 
Rooks  began  with  Thrones,  Principalities,  and  Powers,  dis¬ 
played  and  praised  in  types  and  terms  equally  grandiose. 

0 

In  great  Italian  houses  of  that  period,  filled  with  gigantic 
furniture,  pictures,  and  folios,  the  only  object  that  must 
have  appeared  inadequate  in  scale  was  Man! 

This  overblown  effect  was  true  of  the  details  of  types. 
The  late  Italian  italic,  for  instance,  developed  into  a  much 
more  generous,  opulent,  and  careless  sort  of  letter  than  the 
demure  little  character  introduced  by  Aldus.  It  had  an  ex¬ 
uberant  “kick”  about  it  that  belonged  very  much  to  the 
art  of  the  day.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  italic  letter,  used 
through  the  sixteenth  and  sometimes  in  the  seventeenth 
century  for  the  text  of  entire  books,  began  to  be  employed 
for  preliminary  matter  only,  or  for  poetry. 

Roman  types  also  were  coarse  in  form.  They,  like  the 
italic,  were  what  we  should  now  call  “old  style.”  They  were 
often  disagreeable  in  effect  because,  as  we  have  seen,  sizes 
too  large  for  a  page  were  employed;  and  this,  and  poor, 
rough  paper,  made  these  roman  characters  look  coarser 
than  they  were,  though  the  simple  capitals  were  often  good 
letters.  Still,  such  type  had  “a  way  with  it.”  As  to  composi¬ 
tion,  it  was  a  little  rakish,  too — nothing  was  very  correct. 
Yet  it  was  almost  forgivable  because  taking  its  place  so  well 
in  the  picture. 

§3 

In  an  eighteenth  century  edition  of  Tasso’s  Gerusalemme 
Liberata ,  edited  by  Gentili  and  Gustavini,  and  printed  at 
Urbino  in  1735  (at  the  Stamperia  della  Cappilla  del  SS. 
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119.  Roman  and  Italic  Types  showing  “ modern ”  tendency :  Cecchi ,  Florence ,  1691 
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Sacramento,  a  famous  eighteenth  century  office  which  still 
survives),  we  have  much  less  excellent  type,  but  the  poetry 
is  printed  in  roman  instead  of  italic.  There  are,  happily,  no 
decorations  except  the  inevitable  copper-plates,  which  in  this 
case  are  even  relied  on  for  initial  letters.  The  title-page  is 
printed  in  red  and  black,  in  all  sorts  of  sizes  of  italic  capi¬ 
tals  and  lower-case  characters ;  the  prefatory  matter  is  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  composition ;  the  final  notes  are  unattractive. 
The  edition  is  interesting  only  in  comparison  with  a  Tasso 
already  referred  to. 1 

A  curious  piece  of  Italian  typography,  very  characteristic 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  edition  of  Virgil  {P.  Vergilii 
Maronis ,  Codex  Antiquissimus ,  A  Rufio  Turcio  Aproniano 
V.  C.  Distinctus  et  Emendatus  .  .  .  Florentine.  Typis  Mcinni- 
anis ),  published  in  1741  at  Florence,  and  printed  by  Joseph 
Manni,  a  person  of  scholarly  tastes.  It  is  set  entirely  in  old 
style  capitals  with  a  few  characters  imitating  those  of  an 
ancient  and  famous  manuscript  Virgil  in  rustic  characters, 
in  the  Laurentian  Library,  Florence.  The  preface  exhibits 
a  fairly  accurate  engraved  reproduction  of  a  few  lines  of  the 
model  on  which  the  book  was  based,  and  in  the  text  the  in¬ 
genious  introduction  of  but  three  specially  cut  letters  gives 
the  general  effect  of  a  font  of  “rustic”  type  {Jig*  120).  Thus 
the  work  displays  that  amazing  audacity  in  arriving  at  a 
striking  effect,  notwithstanding  inaccurate  details  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  method,  which  was  typical  of  Italian  printing  at 
that  time.  Issued  at  a  place  and  period  which  appears  un¬ 
favourable  to  such  a  venture,  and  dedicated  to  Lovers  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  it  also  indicates  there  has  always  been  a  public 
sufficiently  sympathetic  to  encourage  such  publications. 
The  volume  is  enlivened  by  occasional  rubrication,  which 
gives  it  a  distinguished  air. 

1  See  page  165. 
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Besides  the  press  just  mentioned,  the  Italian  printing- 
houses  of  reputation  outside  of  Venice  at  that  period  were 
those  of  Volpi-Comino  at  Padua,  Della  Volpe  at  Bologna, 
Soliani  at  Modena,  and  a  few  others.  To  rightly  place  the 
work  of  the  Venetian  press,  or  to  understand  the  reputation 
of  Bodoni,  we  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  current  work 
of  these  presses.  Space  is  lacking  for  this  here,  but  we  may 
say  a  word  about  the  Padua  edition  of  Arrighi’s  Latin  life 
of  Francisco  Morosini  {Be  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Francisci 
Mauroceni ),  a  volume  brought  out  by  Comino  in  1749  {fig. 
12l).  It  is  set  in  a  rather  handsome  old  style  character,  a 
good  deal  leaded.  Each  Book  begins  with  a  tasteless  wood- 
cut  head-band,  with  several  lines  of  capitals  in  various  sizes 
and  variously  spaced  beneath  it,  and  a  large  woodcut  initial. 
The  italic  introduced  in  the  text  is  unduly  small  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  roman  letter  and  far  too  much  spaced.  The  type¬ 
setting  is  irregular,  the  presswork  very  uneven.  The  impo¬ 
sition  is,  however,  fine,  the  margins  ample,  and  the  paper 
in  texture  charming.  The  prefatory  matter  is  neither  at¬ 
tractive  in  its  separate  types  nor  harmonious  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  book.  The  title-page,  with  a  copper-plate 
embellishment,  is  chiefly  set  in  handsome  roman  capitals  of 
various  sizes,  with  some  lines  or  words  rubricated.  It  is  not 
a  bad  piece  of  work,  nor  yet  a  good  one :  but  it  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  modern  air. 

Many  luxurious  Italian  books  of  this  period,  while  ver¬ 
sions  of  eighteenth  century  French  work,  were  freer  and 
more  interesting,  and  they  were  “ embellished”  (and  really 
embellished)  with  many  attractive  copper-plates  which  pic¬ 
tured  eighteenth  century  Italian  —  and  especially  Venetian 
— life,  with  great  truth,  gaiety,  and  charm.  A  volume  quite 
in  the  French  manner  is  the  Verst  Sciolti  di  Tre  Eccellenti 
Moderni  Autori.  This  is  set  in  a  delicate  old  style  character, 
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A  N  T  O  N  I  I  ARRIGH1I 


DE  VITA  ET  REBUS  GESTIS 

FRANCISCI  MAUROCENI 

PELOP.ONNESIACI 

PRINCIFIS  VENETORUM 

LIBER  III. 

Nterim  Picus,  de  quo  fupra  di- 
<ftum  eft,  cum  clafte  venic,  in 
qua  tres  &  triginta  varias  for¬ 
mas  naves  fuere :  eaque  noftro- 
rum  animi  func  vehementer 
recreaci.  Nam  vulneribus  ac  labore  attriti ,  quern 
diu ,  nodluque  propter  horn i cum  penuriam  fuf- 
cipere  cogebantur  ,  vix  vim  hoftium  ,  atque 
impetum  fuftinebant :  vixque  in  opere  verfa- 
bantur.  Militum  copia  aliquanta  allata  eftrple- 
raque  item  bello  utilia,  quas  Achomatem ,  plu- 
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very  much  leaded,  and  though  the  presswork  is  careless, 
the  light  effect  of  its  type  and  the  use  of  fanciful  copper¬ 
plate  decorations  make  it  quite  attractive  —  if  it  be  not  too 
critically  examined.  This  open  style  of  composition  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  coming  fashion  for  lighter  types ;  but  the 
book  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Modesto  Fenzo  as  early  as 
1758  {Jig.  122). 

Venetian  typography  always  had  a  certain  individuality. 
In  the  fifteenth  century — the  period  of  Aldus,  Ratdolt,  the 
De  Spires,  and  Jenson  —  this  was  surely  so ;  Venetian  books 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  rather  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  had  a  delicate  and  tasteful  quality  which  was  interest¬ 
ing.  In  some  instances  an  Aldine  italic  with  roman  capitals 
was  employed  for  the  text,  and  spaced  capitals  for  head-lines, 
in  loyalty  to  the  Aldine  fashion.  An  early  irregular  and  very 
characteristic  italic  {Jig.  104  )  was  now  and  then  introduced 
for  prefaces  and  chapter-headings,  and  this,  too,  gave  Vene¬ 
tian  work  a  distinguished  note.  Two-line  initial  letters  were 
used  at  the  beginnings  of  new  sections,  and  large  capital 
pictorial  initials,  cut  on  wood,  sometimes  marked  chief  divi¬ 
sions.  Although  such  typography  clearly  showed  the  gen¬ 
eral  decline,  it  was  sufficiently  reminiscent  of  earlier  and 
better  work  to  command  respect,1  and  sixteenth  century  Ve¬ 
netian  books  had  (as  in  the  eighteenth  century)  an  element 
of  taste  about  them,  which  made  them  somewhat  charming 
and  more  individual  than  printing  of  the  period  in  other 
parts  of  Italy. 

The  eighteenth  century  illustrated  books  printed  in  Ven¬ 
ice  are  comparatively  little  known.  The  chief  V enetian  pub- 

1  Two  books  taken  at  random — both  printed  in  1554  —  embody  these  fea¬ 
tures;  namely,  Ovid’s  Heroides  with  commentaries  printed  by  Francesco 
Bindoni,  and  Mattioli’s  commentaries  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides 
—  a  famous  Italian  herbal,  with  excellent  woodcuts  of  plants,  etc.,  published 
by  Valgrisi . 
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lishers  of  this  class  of  volume  were  j.  B.  Pasquali,  the  Al- 
brizzi,and  Zatta.In  1745  a  most  imposing  edition  of  Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme  Liberate i,  in  folio,  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Al- 
brizzi  {Jigs.  123  and  124).  This  edition — dedicated  to  Maria 
Theresa — owes  its  chief  splendour  to  Piazzetta’s  illustra¬ 
tions  and  ornaments,  which  are  delightful.  But  it  is,  too,  an 
effective  piece  of  printing.  In  spite  of  employing  types  which, 
on  examination,  are  terribly  coarse,  they  “play  up ’’manfully 
to  the  gorgeous  designs  !  In  spite  of  presswork  at  times  care¬ 
less  and  muddy,  the  pages  have  a  great  air!  We  may  pull 
the  book  to  pieces  and  condemn  every  detail ;  but  it  lives  — 
insolently  careless  of  what  one  thinks  of  it !  And  another 
illustrated  edition  of  the  same  poem,  in  two  quarto  volumes 
printed  by  Antonio  Groppo  at  Venice  in  1760,  though  a 
somewhat  heavy  example  of  this  style,  is  also  a  spirited  and 
pleasure-giving  performance.  It  was  no  doubt  meant  for  a 
luxurious  edition, — a  gift-book,  perhaps, — for  its  critical 
apparatus  by  Gentili  is  given  so  little  importance,  and  its 
innumerable  illustrations  so  much,  that  the  latter  were  ap¬ 
parently  its  “  feature.”  As  such  books  go,  it  is  a  fine  edition, 
rough  and  slipshod  in  execution,  but  telling  and  full-blooded. 
The  types  are  a  series  of  rough  old  style  fonts,  displayed 
lines  of  capitals  being  much  spaced. 

An  annotated  Dante  was  published  by  Zatta  in  1757  in 
a  similarly  lively  style — the  title-page  to  Volume  I  being 
printed  in  red  and  black,  with  a  delightful  copper-plate 
vignette  in  bright  blue !  This,  too,  is  printed  on  agreeable 
paper  (but  not  well  printed)  from  light  old  style  roman  types. 
The  book  is  decorated  with  rather  futile  copper-plate  illus¬ 
trations  and  ornaments ;  the  prettiest  feature  of  the  latter 
being  the  engraved  framework  at  the  beginning  of  cantos, 
around  the  arguments,  themselves  engraved.  This  was  a 
very  common  ornamental  treatment  of  similar  matter  in  all 


(  L  X  X  V.  ) 

AL  P.  FEDERIGO  S  A  N  V  1  T  A  L  I 

Della  Compagnia  di  Gesu 

Sopra  gli  jludj  Poetici  di  effo  dottiffimo  Padre  ;  e  com - 
menda  il  Signor  Conte  Jacopo  Sanvitali  pel  fa • 
'vore  cbe  prefla  a  lie  belle  arti  5  e  per  le  alt  re  fuv  ra * 
re  doti . 

Erche  fi  tarda,  qual  piu  fo,  ti  verge 
Umil  rifpofta  da  le  tacit’  ombre 
De  T  amena  Vigatto,  ove  la  bionda 
Cerere,  e  il  buon  Leneo  veflono  i  Camp! , 

De  i  celebrati  Terzi  eftivo  albergo  ? 

Forfe  i  bei  verfi  tuoi  fcordar  potei  , 

Inclito  Federigo,  e  ognor  la  mente 
Anzi  non  ebbi,  quante  mai  nel  Cielo 
Sorfero-  da  quel  di  candide  lune 
Ebbra ,  e  gioconda  del  lor  dolce  fuono? 

Quando  quel  foglio  tuo,  come  tentata 
Indica  vena  i  fuoi  tefor  difehiude, 

Agli  occhi  miei  non  afpettato  aperfe 
Occulti  fenfij  e  le  parole  adorne, 

Per  foverchio  placer  qual  mi  reftaffi, 

Per  me  tel  dica  la  faconda  Eucerpe , 

K  2  Che , 
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123.  Italic  in  Dedication  of  Gerusalemme  Liberata:  Albrizzi ,  Venice,  1745 
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CANTO  PRIMO* 


i. 

Anto  Tarmi  pietofe,  e’l  Capitano, 
Che  1  gran  fepolcro  libercT  di 
Cristo. 

Molto  egli  opr6  col  fenno  e  con 
la  mano ; 

Molto  foffri  nel  gloriofo  acquifto: 
E  invan  1’ Inferno  a  lui  s’oppofe  ;  e  invano 
S’ armo  d’ Alia  e  di  Libia  il  popol  mifto : 

Che ’1  Ciel  gli  die  favore,  e  fotto  ai  fanti 
Segni  riduffe  i  fuoi  compagni  erranti. 

(  i ) 


124.  Page  of  Gerusalemme  Liberata :  Albrizzi ,  Venice ,  1745 

( much  reduced )  $ 
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these  books.  The  remaining  volumes  are  treated  in  a  more 
sober  style.  But  it  is  a  very  Venetian  performance — per¬ 
fectly  irrelevant  to  Dante  —  and  one  cares  as  little  about 
that  as  the  publisher  did !  This  edition,  in  five  quarto  vol¬ 
umes,  was  dedicated  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

Zatta’s  1772—73  edition  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso  is  a 
typical  late  eighteenth  century  Venetian  quarto.  It  is  in  four 
volumes,  carelessly  printed  from  rough  old  style  types  — 
the  Life  in  italic,  the  text  and  notes  in  roman.  But  it  is  such 
a  large,  easy,  gay  book! — ample  margins,  attractive,  thin 
paper,  full  of  engraved  illustrations  and  fanciful,  lively  en- 
cadrements.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Venetian  print¬ 
ing  of  its  time,  and  perfectly  readable. 

Another  characteristic  work  which  shows  the  arrival  of 
the  fashion  for  lighter  type  effects  is  Carlo  Goldoni’s  Opere 
Teatrale  in  forty-four  16mo  volumes,  brought  out  between 
1788  and  1795  in  a  delightful  little  format ,  and  adorned 
with  amusing  copper-plates  of  scenes  from  the  plays  — 
rami  allusivi ,  as  they  are  called  by  the  publishers;  though 
in  his  letter  to  the  printer  (dated  Paris,  1788),  Goldoni  says 
that  he  desires  no  decorations  for  this  edition,  but  depends 
on  Zatta’s  reputation  for  exactness.  The  type  is  old  style, 
but  very  light  in  cut  and  very  openly  set — quite  modern 
in  effect,  through  the  composition  rather  than  the  type. 
Another  fascinating  little  book,  printed  by  Zatta  in  1787, 
is  a  two-volume  edition  of  Tasso’s  Gerusalemme  Liberata  in 
16mo  —  an  example  of  his  more  intimate  style,  and  much 
better  printed  than  the  Goldoni.  It  is  set  in  a  workmanlike 
eighteenth  century  roman  face,  slightly  leaded,  with  three 
verses  to  a  page,  and  each  canto  begins  with  a  clever  little 
vignette  {fig-  125).  The  presswork,  though  careless,  is  re¬ 
spectable  for  its  period.  The  Tasso  appears  to  have  been 
part  of  a  collection  of  Opere  of  Italian  poets,  and  was  a  sort 
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of  decorated  Italian  “Pickering  edition,”  to  be  read  in  the 
grotto  of  an  eighteenth  century  Italian  garden. 

Such  books — particularly  editions  like  Zatta’s  Dante  or 
Albrizzi’s  Tasso — were  often  entirely  inappropriate  to  their 
subject  in  treatment,  and  just  as  often  wholly  delightful! 
The  reason  we  like  them  so  much  —  or  that  I  do — is  that 
they  reflect  so  perfectly  the  Venetian  life  of  which  they 
were  accessories  —  that  vie  galante ,  painted  by  Guardi,  de¬ 
scribed  by  President  de  Brosses,  and  mirrored  in  the  theatre 
of  Goldoni;1  and  we  cannot  judge  such  pieces  of  printing, 
or  any  printing,  justly,  unless  we  know  something  about 
the  life  in  which  they  played  a  part.  Of  course  one  cannot 
imagine  wanting  much  to  read  these  Venetian  eighteenth 
century  editions  now;  but  then  one  would  not  now  read 
Sabbath  Bells  chimedby  the  Poets ,  illustrated  byBirket  Foster, 
and  published  in  the  ’sixties.  Our  parents,  however,  did. 
And  that  was  a  very  good  book,  too,  no  doubt,  for  it  belonged 
not  merely  with  black  walnut  furniture  and  Landseer’s  en¬ 
gravings,  but  with  the  gentle  manners,  decent  reticences, 
and  old  lovalties  that  were  matters  of  course  then ! 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  great 
figure  in  Italian  printing  was  Giambattista  Bodoni,  Court 
Printer  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Although  the  change  in  type- 
fashions  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  fostered 
by  Bodoni  (who  with  the  Didots  had  more  to  do  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  about  than  any  one  else),  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  at  work  at  Parma  as  early  as  1770.  At  first  he  used 
Fournier’s  old  style  types,  and  later  he  made  copies  of 
Fournier’s  fonts.  The  splendour  of  his  early  decorated  work 
has  not  been  praised  enough;  for  his  later  work  (done  be- 

1  For  an  account  of  decorated  Venetian  books  the  reader  may  consult  Berta- 
relli’s  I  libri  illustrati  a  Venezia  nei  secoli  XVII  e  XVIII,  in  Revista  della 
Biblioteche  e  degli  Archivi ,  March-April,  1903. 
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tween  1800  and  1813),  which  is  “nineteenth  century”  in 
feeling,  is  that  by  which  he  is  best  remembered.  Didot  of 
Paris  and  Ibarra  of  Madrid  both  worked  in  a  style  akin  to 
that  of  Bodoni  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  It  is  because 
both  the  Didots  and  Bodoni  later  adopted  the  rather  aca¬ 
demic  and  frigid  style  by  which  we  now  remember  them, 
that  we  forget  that  they  worked  earlier  just  as  successfully 
(perhaps  more  so)  with  old  style  types  in  an  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  manner.  In  any  case,  Bodoni  had  a  very  special  sort  of 
press,  and  his  editions  were  too  luxurious  and  individual  to 
be  representative  of  Italian  printing;1  but  one  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  or  understand  his  success, 
unless  one  sees  the  rank  and  file  of  books  of  his  time. 

Finally,  for  two  very  late  eighteenth  century  books,  which 
are  of  the  file  if  not  of  the  rank,  we  may  look,  first,  at  Sar¬ 
dinia  Storia  Critica  di  JVicolao  J enson,  printed  at  Lucca  be¬ 
tween  1796  and  1798.  In  this  the  roman  and  italic  type, 
though  still  old  style,  shows  a  distinct  tendency  toward 
what  we  now  call  a  “modern  face,”  and  also  a  certain  nar¬ 
rowing  of  the  character  in  the  interests  of  condensation  — 
a  bad  feature,  but  one  increasingly  followed  in  the  next 
century  (Jig.  126);  secondly,  we  may  examine  Cristoforo 
Poggiali’s  Memorie  per  la  Storia  Letteraria  di  Piacenza — 
printed  at  Piacenza  in  two  quarto  volumes  by  Niccolo  Or- 
cesi  in  1789.  This  work  is  set  in  type  of  an  even  more 
“modern”  cut,  much  more  spaced  and  leaded  than  any  we 
have  hitherto  seen.  It  is  not  an  attractive  type ;  still  less  the 
italic,  which  is  mean  and  poor  in  cut ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
book  is  frigid  and  mechanical.  Yet  such  type  is  a  forecast 
of  the  later  manner  of  much  Italian  printing  (Jig.  127).  Not 
only  the  types  themselves  became  lighter  and  lighter,  but 

1  Bodoni’ s  books  are  described  in  the  pages  devoted  to  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Italian  types. 
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they  were  set  in  a  more  open  way;  and  some  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  Italian  books  were  almost  as  anaemic  as 
German  work  of  the  same  period.  By  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  Italian  typography  was  following  those  fash¬ 
ions  which  influenced  printers  throughout  Europe. 

In  looking  back  over  this  three  hundred  years  of  Italian 
printing,1  it  appears  that,  for  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  books  retained  something  of  the  “noble 
manner/’  though  in  details  they  showed  a  lack  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  older  work ;  that  this  survival  of  an  earlier  style 
slowly  disappeared  because (l)  the  generation  had  passed  to 
whom  the  style  of  manuscipt  books  acted  as  a  restraining 
influence;  (2)  more  complicated  literary  apparatus  came 
into  use  for  which  there  was  no  early  precedent ;  and  (3)  the 
class  of  men  interested  or  employed  in  printing  were  neither 
as  educated  nor  as  skilful  as  formerly.  Gothic  type  was  soon 
driven  out  by  roman ;  and  this  roman  type,  which  was 
all  of  old  style  cut,  as  time  went  on  was  used  in  a  larger 
variety  of  sizes  and  employed  with  less  care.  The  popularity 
of  copper-plate  engraving  for  illustration  increased  confu¬ 
sion,  while  it  did  not  improve  typography;  and  the  pomp¬ 
ous  architecture  and  decoration  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  reflected  in  the  use  of  types  and  even  in  the  types  them¬ 
selves.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  books 
were  printed  in  a  slightly  more  modern  style  of  letter,  and 
all  through  the  eighteenth  century  types  became  lighter  and 

1  Le  Linre  en  Italie  a  travers  les  Siecles,  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  exhibited  by  Leo  S.  Olschi  of  Florence  at  the  Leipsic  Book  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1914,  may  be  consulted  for  titles  of  some  remarkable  Italian  books 
printed  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  For  illustrated  Italian 
books,  many  of  which  are  interesting  specimens  of  printing,  see  Pollard’s 
Italian  Book -Illustration  and  Early  Printing .  A  Catalogue  of  Early  Italian 
Books  in  the  Library  of  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins.  London,  1914.  The  earliest 
work  described  is  dated  1467  —  the  latest,  1645. 
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sometimes  more  modelled,  until  both  through  cut  of  char¬ 
acter  and  open  composition,  the  ground  was  prepared  for 
that  entire  change  of  style  in  type-forms  which  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  took  place. 

II 

Fournier  in  his  account  of  Italian  foundries  says: 

“This  country,  which  aided  the  initial  steps  of  printing 
by  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  foundries, 
preserves  scarcely  anything  of  its  first  renown  in  this  respect. 
There  are  still  some  foundries  at  Venice,  but  they  are  not 
much  esteemed.  In  the  last  century  one  existed  which  was 
very  valuable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  Latin  and  Greek 
characters  by  French  masters.  It  belonged  to  Deucheni. 

“The  City  of  Rome,  formerly  the  centre  of  the  fine  arts, 
has  only  one  foundry  which  is  worth  knowing  about, 
namely,  that  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  commenced  about  1578 
by  the  celebrated  French  type -cutter  Robert  Granjon,  who 
was  called  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.  He  worked  under  the 
orders  of  Cardinal  de’  Medici  on  different  Latin,  Arabic,  Syr¬ 
ian,  Armenian,  Illyrian,  and  Muscovite  types.1  This  foun¬ 
dry,  which  has  been  since  somewhat  neglected,  forms  part 
of  the  typographical  establishment  of  the  Vatican. 

“Piedmont,  like  Savoy,  is  not  rich  in  foundries.  One 
alone,  established  towards  1742  at  Turin,  and  for  which  I 
have  furnished  some  sets  of  matrices  of  my  types,  suffices 
for  both  these  territories.  It  belongs  to  a  society  of  individ¬ 
uals  attached  to  the  Royal  Printing  House. 

1  Oriental  typography  was  developed  at  Rome  under  the  protection  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  de’  Medici.  Some  Greek,  roman,  and  Oriental  types  cut  by  Robert  Granjon 
for  Basa  were  bought  for  the  Medici  establishment ;  and  Granjon  was  em¬ 
ployed  there  to  engrave  others.  The  first  book  published  by  the  Stamperia 
Medicea  was  an  Arabic  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  1590.  Its  tractate  on  the  use 
of  Arabic  types,  brought  out  in  1592  under  the  title  Alfihabetum  Arabicum , 
has  already  been  mentioned. 
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“  At  Milan  there  is  only  one  foundry  and  that  a  poor  one, 
established  in  1 7 1 9  by  a  printer  named  Bellagata,  who  bought 
the  punches  and  matrices  belonging  to  Ignace  Antoine  Keb- 
lin,  a  wandering  type-cutter  and  founder  who  travelled  from 
city  to  city.  This  foundry  has  since  passed  to  three  brothers 
named  Sangiusti,  of  whom  one  is  an  ecclesiastic  and  the 
other  two  clock-makers.  These  last  being  dead,  it  now  re¬ 
mains  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastic. 

“About  twenty  years  since,  an  individual  named  Legrand, 
a  type-founder  and  a  very  poor  type-cutter,  established  his 
foundry  at  Avignon.  It  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  M. 
Pernot,  who  has  added  to  its  collection  some  matrices  of 
other  types.” 

A  few  Italian  specimen-books  may  be  examined  as  docu¬ 
ments  on  Italian  type-forms.  As  two  of  them  came  from 
printing-houses  of  a  particular  character,  something  must 
first  be  said  about  the  printer  “by  special  appointment,” 
and  of  the  press  which  was  founded  for  some  particular 
purpose. 

The  first  privileged  printing-house  in  Rome  or  elsewhere 
was  that  of  the  printer-publisher,  An tonioBlado,  who  worked 
there  between  1515  and  1567.  He  was  given,  in  1549,  the  title 
of  Tipogrctfo  Camerale ,  or  printer  to  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
Blado  had  some  good  fonts  of  type — gothic,  semi-gothic, 
and  roman— and  was  one  of  the  first  printers  to  follow  the 
Aldine  office  in  its  use  of  italic.  He  also,  by  the  way,  printed 
the  first  Index  Expur gatorius,  in  1557.  His  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  heirs  until  1593. 

A  special  printing-house  for  the  use  of  the  Holy  See  was 
the  idea  of  Pius  IV,  in  1560 — the  year  of  the  assembling 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Paul  Manutius  was  chosen  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  the  first  book  it  issued,  in  1 562,  was  a  work 
on  the  council — De  Concilio — by  the  English  cardinal, 
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Reginald  Pole,  to  which  Manutius  contributed  a  preface. 
Its  output  was  very  largely  devoted  to  the  affairs  and  decrees 
of  the  Council.  Because  its  expenses  were  in  part  defrayed 
by  a  wine-tax  levied  on  the  citizens  of  Rome,  it  was  called 
Tipografia  del  Popolo  Romano.  Its  work  came  to  an  end  not 
many  years  after  the  retirement  of  Manutius  to  Venice 
in  1570. 

Meanwhile,  the  Stamperia  Vaticana  had  been  founded 
by  Sixtus  V  in  1587,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  was  housed 
in  the  Vatican,  next  to  the  Vatican  Library,  looking  out 
upon  the  Cortile  di  Belvidere.  Domenico  Basa  of  Venice 
was  its  director,  and  Aldus  Manutius  the  younger  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  its  affairs  for  some  ten  years,  until  his 
death  in  1597.  A  magnificent  example  of  Basa’s  work  is  the 
folio  Pella  Trasportazione  dell  ’  Obelisco  V aticano ,  etc.  (re¬ 
cording  Fontana’s  feat  in  setting  up  the  obelisk  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s),  printed  at  Rome  in  1590.  Apart  from 
the  splendid  architectural  plates,  the  beautiful  roman  and 
italic  ( corsivo  grosso)  fonts,  and  Basa’s  bold,  clever  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  produce  a  volume  very  sumptuous  in  its 
effect. 

In  connection  with  this  printing-house  a  foundry  was  set 
up — the  only  one  at  Rome  which  Fournier  thought  worth 
consideration.  A  good  deal  of  its  material  was  the  handiwork 
of  Granj on,  whose  italic  letter  was  particularly  admired,  and 
who  also  cut  many  fonts  of  Oriental  alphabets.  In  1610 
the  Tipografia  Camerale  and  the  Stamperia  Vaticana  were 
united. 

The  specimen-book  of  this  office  was  published  in  1628, 
and  was  compiled  by  its  director,  Brogiotti.  An  account  of 
its  types  and  some  reproductions  of  them  have  been  given 
under  Italian  seventeenth  century  printing. 

We  now  come  to  the  press  and  foundry  of  the  Congre- 
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gation  of  the  Propaganda,  also  at  Rome,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1626  in  a  “polyglot”  printing-office  for  missionary 
purposes.  It  was  started  through  the  gift,  by  Ferdinand  II, 
of  Illyrian  types  for  a  Missal,  and  the  exotic  types  of  the 
V atican  printing-office  were  added  to  its  stock.  Some  of  the 
Medici  Oriental  types  were  also  in  use  there ;  others  were 
engraved  for  it  by  Stefano  Paolini.  In  a  year  or  two  it  pos¬ 
sessed  punches  and  matrices  for  the  alphabets  of  twenty- 
three  languages.  The  best  period  of  this  office  was  during 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  directorship 
of  Ruggeri  and  Amaduzzi.  Bodoni  received  his  early  train¬ 
ing  from  Ruggeri,  cut  some  of  the  types  for  this  office,  and 
always  retained  an  attachment  for  it.  Under  Ruggeri’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Amaduzzi,  the  establishment  had  fonts  for  forty- 
four  languages.  Specimens  of  these,  accompanied  by  learned 
tractates  on  their  composition — generally  found  nowadays 
bound  together — are  important  documents  in  the  history 
of  the  founding  and  use  of  “exotic”  fonts.  What  the  office 
accomplished  is  recorded  in  the  tasteful  little  Catalogus 
Librorum  qui  ex  Typographic  Sacrae  Congreg.  de  Propaganda 
Fide  variis  linguis  prodierunt ,  published  at  Rome  in  1773. 
Sixteen  specimens  of  alphabets  are  among  its  entries,  and 
then  follow  lists  of  books  published  in  each  language.  Since 
the  publication  of  this  catalogue,  other  alphabets  have  occa¬ 
sionally  appeared  up  to  the  present  day. 

An  interesting  use  of  some  of  these  exotic  types  is  shown 
in  an  effective  folio  volume,  printed  from  fonts  in  this  office, 
and  issued  at  Rome  in  1736,  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  the  Old  Pretender 
—  entitled  Parentalia  in  Anniversario  Funere  M arise  Clemen¬ 
tinas  Magnae  Britanniae  Esfc.  Reginae.  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Armenian,  Chaldaic,  Coptic,  Ruthenian,  German, 
and  even  the  tongue  of  Malabar — every  language  except 
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English — celebrates  the  virtues  of  the  unfortunate  titular 
Queen  of  England ! 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  printing- 
house  of  the  Propaganda  was  despoiled  unmercifully.  Under 
the  French  Directory,  “the  government  commissioners 
being  charged  with  selecting  in  Italy  the  monuments  of  an 
with  which  it  is  impoAant  to  enrich  France ,  proceeded  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  procure  for  the  Republic’s  printing- 
office  a  set  of  matrices  of  all  the  foreign  characters  in  the 
Propaganda  office  in  Rome.”  This  was  in  1798.  In  the  next 
year,  the  “necessary  steps”  were  taken  and  the  French  com¬ 
missioners  confiscated  much  of  its  material  —  not  merely 
punches  and  types,  but  almost  everything  else  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on. 

Although  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its 
later  history  may  be  recorded  here.  After  1800  the  office 
began  to  recover;  but  presently  Napoleon  took  a  hand  in 
its  affairs.  Pius  VII,  when  in  France  for  Napoleon’s  corona¬ 
tion  in  1805,  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  to  visit  the  Impri- 
merie  Imperiale ;  where  were  printed,  in  honour  of  the  Pope, 
a  Latin  address1  and  also  a  volume  containing  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages2 — the  Impri- 
merie  being  filled  with  fonts  which,  though  styled  typis  impe- 
rialibus ,  were  stolen  from  the  Propaganda  printing-office ! 

1  Adlocutio  et  Encomia  Variis  Linguis  Expressa,  quae  Summo  Pontijici 
Pio  VII,  Typography  Imfieriale  Musxum  Invisenti,Obtulit  Joannes  Jose- 
fihus  Marcel,  Typ.0grap.h3ei  Imperialis  administer  generalis,  Lutetise  Pari- 
siorum,  Typis  Imperialibus .  Anno  Re  par  at ae  Salutis  1805,  Imperiique  JVa- 
poleonis  Primo — in  which  NAPOLEON  always  appeared  in  capitals,  and 
Pius  in  capitals  and  small  capitals ! 

2  Oratio  Dominica  CL  Linguis  Versa,  Et  Propriis  Cujusque  Linguae  Char- 
acteribus  Plerumque  Expressa  ;  Edente  J.  J.  Marcel,  etc.  The  last  page  bears 
the  inscription,  “Hie  opus  Polyglotticum  coram  Supremo  Pontifice  impres- 
sum  est.”  One  hundred  and  fifty  presses  are  said  to  have  been  simultaneously 
in  use  to  effect  this ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Pope’s  visit,  a  bound  copy  of  the 
completed  book  was  given  him. 
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However,  Bodoni  in  1808  made  it  a  present  of  types ;  but  in 
July,  1812,  the  office  was  suppressed,  and  in  November  the 
Prefectof  Rome  ordered  that  all  matrices  stored  there  should 
be  sent  to  Paris.  Some  of  Bodoni’s  characters  were  hidden 
and  some  other  material  was  kept  back.  Nevertheless,  by 
this  and  former  pillage,  the  greater  part  of  the  punches, 
matrices,  and  types  were  lost  to  it. 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France,  the  Imprimerie 
Royale  was  confided  to  one  of  the  Anissons,  a  family  which 
had  held  control  of  the  French  national  printing-house  for 
a  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  last  direc¬ 
tor,  Anisson  du  Perron,  “ pent  revolutionnairement  ”  in  1794. 
Pius  VII  demanded  the  return  of  the  confiscated  material, 
which  was  essential  for  use  in  books  for  Catholic  missions. 
Anisson  replied  that  it  was  at  the  Pope’s  disposal,  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  done.  Apparently  there  were  “reasons,”  and  they 
were  such  forcible  ones  that  the  types  remain  in  the  Impri¬ 
merie  Nationale  to-day.  The  Propaganda  Office  has  been 
revived  under  later  Popes,  and  still  exists,  though  its  glories 
are  decayed  and  it  has  to-day  mainly  an  historical  interest. 

Our  next  Italian  specimen  is  Bodoni’s  Fregi  e  Mcijuscole 
of  1771.1  In  this  we  are  able  to  see  what  types  and  orna¬ 
ments  Bodoni  used  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  They 
are  (as  he  says  in  his  very  “worth-while”  preface)  a  deriva¬ 
tion  from  Fournier,  but  lack  that  precision  which  Bodoni 
embodied  so  characteristically  in  his  nineteenth  century 
tyPes  (J*g- 13 1  a).  They  exhibit,  however,  his  admiration  for 
Fournier,  whom  he  copied  in  a  flattering  but  barefaced  man¬ 
ner.  Granted  that  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  book  are 
copied,  this  “specimen”  of  1771  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful 
and  charming  volumes  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Each  page 

Rreg'i  e  Mcijuscole  incise  e  fuse  da.  Giambattista  Bodoni ,  Direttore  della 
Stam/ieria  Reale.  A  Parma,  nella  Stam/ieria  Stessa.  1771. 
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is  surrounded  with  borders,  of  which  scarcely  one  is  bad, 
or  scarcely  two  alike.  The  types  are  old  style,  but  their  deli¬ 
cacy  shows  current  tendencies;  and  this  is  specially  true 
of  the  italic  {Jig.  128).  The  Greek  character  is  condensed 
and  very  ugly,  and  but  one  font  is  shown  as  against  the 
twenty-eight  varieties  exhibited  in  Bodoni’s  Greek  speci¬ 
men  of  1788.1  Bodoni’s  ornamented  letters  {Jig.  130  a)  are 
modelled  on  those  of  Fournier.  The  377  vignettes  or  orna¬ 
ments  (exactly  the  number  shown  in  the  Manuel )  are 
mostly  recut  after  Fournier’s  designs,  but  Bodoni’s  versions 
have  less  colour  and  warmth  and  a  certain  Italian  twist  to 
them — of  those  shown  {Jig.  129),  all  but  two  (305  and  325) 
are  copies  or  adaptations.  Their  arrangement  as  borders  for 
initials  {Jig.  130  b)  and  as  head-pieces,  etc.,  is  ingenious. 
Bodoni’s  title-page,  half-title  to  the  specimen  of  types,  and 
some  minor  decorations — for  instance,  the  type  “bees”  sur¬ 
rounding  type  “flowers,” to  which  he  has  added  the  familiar 
motto  from  Virgil  {Jig.  131  b)  —  are  neatly  “lifted”  from 
Fournier’s  Manuel.  All  the  same,  the  book  is  enormously 
instructive  to  compare  with  Bodoni’s  great,  chilly  master¬ 
pieces,  the  Oratio  Dominica  and  the  Manuale  Tipograjico  of 
1818.  And  there  are  two  other  books  of  Bodoni’s  early  period 
which  appeal  specially  to  students  of  types — his  Iscrizioni 
esoticlie ,  composed  by  J.  B.  Rossi  and  issued  in  1774,  and  his 
folio  Rpithalamia  Exoticis  Linguis  Reddita  of  1775,  em¬ 
ploying  alphabets  of  some  twenty-five  languages  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  decorated.  These,  with  his  Manuale  Tipograjico  of 
1788,  and  his  less  known  folio  collection  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Russian  types  of  the  same  year,  show  Bodoni’s  original 
material  and  incidentally  his  first  way  of  working,  and  are 
discussed  in  another  chapter  in  connection  with  his  later 
work. 

1  Serie  de’  Caratteri  Greci  di  Giambatista  Bodoni,  1788. 
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Our  last  type-specimen  book  is  that  of  Zatta  of  Venice 
of  1794./ apparently  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  an 
earlier  book.  The  Zattas  were  printers,  publishers,  and  type¬ 
founders —  Tipografi ,  C alco graft  e  Libra j  Veneti — and  their 
establishment  was  the  largest  and  among  the  most  esteemed 
in  Venice.  Their  specimen  opens  with  a  resume  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  typography,  and  among  contemporary  printers  men¬ 
tioned  are  Comino  of  Padua,  the  brothers  Foulis  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  Baskerville  of  Birmingham,  Ibarra  of  Madrid,  Dklot 
of  Paris,  and  Bodoni.  The  definition  of  a  typographer  shows 
that  they  had  read  Fournier’s  Manuel  to  advantage.  A  state¬ 
ment  about  the  knowledge  necessary  to  proper  cutting  and 
casting  of  type,  with  occasional  details  as  to  their  own  prac¬ 
tice,  is  followed  by  a  table  of  types  in  stock,  weight  per  page, 
etc.  In  the  types  shown,  smaller  sizes  have  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  lightness  which  was  coming  into  fashion;  as  in 
the  Garamoncin  11°  (fg.  132).  These  fonts  are  not  very  well 
cut,  and  the  italic,  especially  in  mass,  is  gray  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  I  esto  cl  Aldo  1°  is,  however,  a  fine  letter,  and  appears 
to  be  a  survival  of  an  earlier  period — as  does  CanoncinI0 
and  Canoncin  II0 ,  and  Canon  in  both  its  sizes.  The  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Filosofia  IIa  shows  in  the  roman,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  italic,  that  an  approach  to  a  modern  face 
type  had  been  made  in  Italy  (Jig.  133).  The  borders— in 
some  cases  interesting  as  showing  Italianized  derivations 
from  Fournier  (fg.  134)— are  effective  but  coarse.  The 
specimen  is  (naturally  enough)  to  French  specimens,  what 
Italian  eighteenth  century  volumes  are  to  the  more  finished 
French  books  then  current. 

S'?  dci  Car  after  i,  Vignette  e  Fregi  della  JVuova  Fonderia  de  jintonio 
Zatta  ejigli,  Tifiograji,  Calcograji  e  Libraj  Veneti.  Venice,  1794.  As  has  been 
said,  the  chief  Italian  printing-houses  at  the  time  of  Bodoni’s  debut  were  the 
Tipografia  del  Santissimo  Sacramento  at  Urbino,  the  Volpi-Cominiana  Press 
at  Padua,  and  those  of  Soliani  and  Zatta  respectively  at  Modena  and  Venice. 
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131.  ( a )  Page  from  Saggio  Tipografco.  if)  Reverse  of  half-title  of  Fregi 
Bodonis  Fregi  e  Majuscole ,  Parma ,  1771 
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Besides  describing  a  few  specimen-books,  I  have  devoted 
some  space  to  the  history  of  the  offices  themselves,  because 
it  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  much  that  we 
think  of  as  modern.  The  “privileged  press,”  which  had  cer¬ 
tain  rights  (analogous  to  those  of  the  King’s  Printers  in 
English  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books),  and  the  “special  press,” 
founded  to  promote  the  needs  of  some  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  are  neither  of  them  new  projects.  Many 
types  in  the  two  or  three  great  presses  and  foundries  of 
the  world  came  originally  from  old  offices  of  this  second 
class,  which  did  not  survive,  either  because  the  motive 
power  which  carried  them  on  ceased  with  the  death  of  the 
founder ;  or  a  special  work  which  they  were  intended  to  do 
was  accomplished ;  or  because  they  lacked  that  fundamental 
necessity  to  the  foundation  of  all  great  presses  —  a  certain 
vision  backed  by  permanent  endowment.  A  large  number 
of  private  presses  existed  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing.  Indeed,  the  earliest  of  them  was  founded  in  1491. 
1  here  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  fifteen  private  presses 
in  different  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  a  dozen  different  private  ven¬ 
tures  of  this  sort,  sometimes  presided  over  by  authors  or 
book-lovers,  sometimes  by  religious  communities.  And  they 
exist  to-day.  For  neither  the  privileged  press,  the  institu¬ 
tional  press,  nor  the  private  press  are  things  new  under  the 
sun ! 


CHAPTER  XIV 

french  types:  i 500-1 8oo 


Jk  LTHOUGH  the  first  press  set  up  in  Paris  in  1470 
/  %  employed  roman  types,  French  printing  for  some 
JL_  ml  years  thereafter  was  executed  from  gothic  fonts 
—  lettre  de  forme ,  lettre  de  somme ,  and  lettre  batarde  {fig.  135). 
This  press — a  private  venture  of  two  scholars — could  not, 
at  the  moment  of  its  foundation,  exert  sufficient  influence 
by  its  use  of  roman  fonts  to  overcome  the  custom  of  em¬ 
ploying,  and  the  prejudice  in  favour  of,  gothic  types.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  roman  letter 
again  asserted  itself,  and  gothic  characters  were  no  longer 
the  exclusive  use  of  French  printing-houses.  This  was  due 
largely  to  the  influence  of  that  singular  genius,  Geofroy  Tory 
of  Bourges,  “  who  was  at  the  forefront  of  all  progress  made 
in  books,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.” 
He  was  at  once  poet,  translator  and  critic,  artist  and  work¬ 
man,  dreamer  and  reformer.  He  had  been  a  traveller  in 
Italy  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  Renaissance  spirit.  He 
wrote,  printed,  and  published  books ;  he  designed  type  in 
which  to  print  them,  and  ornaments  with  which  to  adorn 
them.  He  reformed  French  orthography.  He  was  a  prime 
mover  in  introducing  roman  types  and  made  innovations  in 
the  arrangement  of  title-pages.  In  short,  he  was  a  kind  of 
divine  jack-of-all-trades.  His  famous  Champfieury ,  begun 
in  1523,  was  published  in  1529.  It  is  one  of  the  important 
books  in  the  history  of  letter  design;  and  Tory  was  re¬ 
warded  in  1530  for  its  production  with  the  title  of  impri- 
meur  du  roi .  Almost  every  one  of  his  publications  was 
charming,  and  his  decorations  for  them,  and  for  the  books 
of  other  printers,  the  last  word  in  distinction.  Tory  is  im¬ 
portant  to  us  because  of  his  part  in  fostering  the  fashion 


Lettres  de  Forme. 

Qmefitu  c  ejc  parte 
tua  ft  comntatione# 
fieri  naleant  p?eb  en» 
ca^t  cu  commutatio 
mgnifafumintnsott 
conctlio  ftterif  infer* 
Dicta*  6eite?altfer  i* 
fa#  fenea£  g?  cornu* 
faftone#  p^ebenaa# 
ae  iure  fteii  no  put 
pferti  cupacttoepim 
ifta :  qcirca  fpualia 
bf  conera  fpualibn# 


Ancienne  Batarde. 

lette  mefme  qne 
Bone  mefiuetee  ,  ot)  So” 
meftttem.  l&t  pontqnop 
re.gat8e  tn  fe  fefin  et) 
foetfbetoi)  ftete  (itn  ne 
Soto  point  Sne  ponftie 
qnt  eft  et)  tor)  oetf.  £Dn 
content  bte  tn  a  ton  fiete, 
frere  perinet^  qne  te  the 
Jjotobe  t3  oeti  St)g  feftn 
(i  Sotcp  Sne  ponftre  eft 
et)  top  octf.  ^ppocrite, 
tecte  ptemieiement  fa 
ponftte  $0J6  be  tot)  oetf 
(i  nSoncqneo  tn  Settae  a 
titer  it  feftn  $ozo  8  foeif 
be  tot)  ftete. 


Lettres  de  Somme. 

5El£>  nonram  nouetia  audientiam  pet* 
uenitTe  quob  cum.li.Iaicita  lator  ptefctu 
tium  ab.  2D.  mutuum  recipete  volinf^ 
fer:  creditor  ne  per  canon?  corravfura * 
lioa  ebitum  poffet  in  poftcrum  coueniti 
bomoa^  oliuaa  r ccepit  ab  eode  rirulo 
empfioma  :  cum  rcueta  cuncrua  vfura* 
ji9  ageict:  qubpatet  ep  eoquob  crebitor 
bebitori prontiftt  quob  quicunique a  fep^ 
tenio  rfque  ad  nouenium  daret.  Ip*  rn-- 
ciaatarcorumque  vip  dimibia  iufti  pie- 
tii  conringcbdt  Domoa  eiva  reftiruercr 
%  oltvaa. 


135.  Lettres  de  Forme ,  Lettres  de  Somme ,  and  Ancienne  Batarde 

shown  by  Fournier  le  jeune 
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for  roman  letters,  thereby  displacing  gothic  types,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  introduced  in  French  printing  the  accent,  apos¬ 
trophe,  and  cedilla.  Epitaphs  are  notoriously  untrustworthy, 
but  even  making  due  allowance  for  that,  we  may  well  stand 
abashed  at  a  person  who  was  recorded  as  an  “accomplished 
Scholar  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  most  devoted  Lover  of 
Letters,  very  expert  Printer  and  learned  Author,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  wrote  elegant  Distichs  on  the  Parts  of  the 
House,  composed  some  humorous  Epitaphs  in  Latin  in 
very  ancient  Style,  translated  Treatises  of  Xenophon,  Lu¬ 
cian,  and  Plutarch  from  Greek  into  French,  taught  Phi¬ 
losophy  at  Paris  in  the  College  of  Burgundy,  was  the  first 
Man  to  discuss  seriously  the  Art  of  Printing,  described  the 
Forms  of  the  Letters,  or  Characters,  of  the  Alphabet,  taught 
Garamond,  Chief  of  Engravers,  and  always  performed  the 
Duties  of  a  good  Man.”  Tory  was  born  about  1480,  and  died 
in  1533.1 

The  first  sixty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
considered  the  Golden  Age  of  French  typography.  The 
reign  of  FrangoisI — from  1515  to  1547 — contributed  to 
the  quickening  of  intellectual  progress  and  brought  greater 
refinement  into  daily  life.  The  Italian  campaigns  of  his 

1  Tory’s  Chamfifleury  is  not  readily  accessible,  but  the  translation  of  Au¬ 
guste  Bernard’s  Geofroy  Tory,  issued  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  in 
1909,  has  delightful  reproductions  of  Tory’s  designs  and  initials,  redrawn 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers.  A  charming  series  of  borders  to  Books  of  Hours  on 
pp.  101-117,  two  sets  of  magnificent  decorative  initials  (pp.  186,  187,  188, 
190,  and  191),  and  the  Greek  and  roman  alphabets  (shown  on  pp.  194  and 
195)  should  be  noted.  While  not  a  complete  collection  of  Tory’s  designs,  the 
book  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  scope  of  his  work. 

The  original  French  edition  of  Bernard’s  book  —  Geofroy  Tory,  Peintre 
et  Graveur,  Premier  Imprimeur  Royal,  Reformateur  de  V  Ortho graphe  et 
de  la  Typ.ograp.hie  sous  Francois  ler  —  was  published  in  Paris  in  1857.  Its 
author  was  formerly  an  employee  of  the  Didots,  and  the  expense  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  was  borne  by  Ambroise  Firmin  Didot.  An  excellent  notice  ot  Tory 
is  given  in  Lepreux’s  Gallia  Typographica,  Serie  Parisienne  I,  Imprimeurs 
du  Roi,  Pt.  1,  pp.  505  et  seq. 
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reign,  and  of  previous  reigns,  had  much  to  do  with  this. 
For  though  the  military  operations  of  France  in  Italy  be¬ 
tween  1494  and  1525  were  of  slight  political  or  territorial 
value,  the  influence  of  Italy  on  the  Gallic  mind — the  im¬ 
pression  of  its  beauty  and  art  and  science  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  conviction  of  its  spiritual  and  social  rottenness  on  the 
other — was  of  immense  and  lasting  value  in  bracing  the 
morals  and  stimulating  the  artistic  faculties  of  the  French. 
Like  some  of  his  predecessors,  Frangois  loved  Italian  art, 
and  imported  Primaticcio,  Da  Vinci,  Del  Sarto,  and  Cellini 
to  adorn  Fontainebleau.  Things  Italian  were  fashionable  at 
court,  and  the  court  in  turn  set  fashions  for  the  cultivated 
world  of  France.  It  was  natural  enough  that  books  should 
reflect  the  prevailing  mode — and  this  is  one  reason  why 
French  books  of  the  earlier  sixteenth  century  show  so  much 
Italian  feeling.  They  were  more  decorative  than  Italian 
work,  and  more  delicate  and  elegant  in  effect ;  and  in  this 
they  showed  themselves  French.  But  the  Italian  influence 
was  there;  and  “this  invasion  of  foreign  germs  produced 
a  marvellous  blossoming  of  native  genius.” 

Henri  Estienne,  head  of  the  famous  Estienne  family, — 
“the  Eternal  Honour  of  F rench  Typography,” — who  worked 
in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  (but  who  between 
1502  and  his  death  in  1520  producedover  a  hundred  books), 
and  his  son,  the  great  scholar-printer  Robert  Estienne,  hus¬ 
band  of  PeretteBadius,  carried  over  into  the  sixteenth  century 
the  great  tradition  in  typography.  After  Henri  Estienne’s 
death,  his  widow  (like  widows  of  many  French  printers,  for 
reasons  perhaps  economic  as  well  as  sentimental)  speedily 
married  Simon  de  Colines,  who  had  been  associated  with 
her  husband.  De  Colines’  beautiful  books  also  show  Italian 
feeling,  but  always  tempered  by  a  delicacy  of  execution  and 
nettete  of  effect  characteristic  of  the  French  artist.  They  were 
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less  direct,  tolerant,  and  ample  than  Italian  books  of  the  same 
period,  and  “ tighter” — more  consciously  workmanlike. 

Another  printer,  to-day  less  remembered,  who  did  beauti¬ 
ful  work,  was  Michel  Vascosan.  He,  too,  was  a  son-in-law 
of  Badius.  It  is  to  De  Colines,  to  Robert  Estienne,  and  to 
Vascosan  that  the  Parisian  press  of  that  period  owed  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  chief  reforms  which  the  Aldine  press  had 
already  adopted,  namely,  disuse  of  gothic  types,  adoption  of 
handy  formats,  and  cheap  books  for  students.  To  De  Colines 
in  particular  is  attributed  the  use  of  italic  types  for  entire 
books,  and  the  execution  of  the  first  really  good  Greek  font 
with  accents,  a  decade  before  the  appearance  of  the  grecs  du 
roi.  Both  the  italic  and  Greek  fonts  appeared  in  1528,  and 
tradition  has  it  that  De  Colines  was  himself  their  designer. 
At  first  the  best  printers  were  often  type-founders  too,  al¬ 
though  Garamond  merely  cut  and  cast  type  for  the  use  of 
others. 

Roman  and  italic  fonts  were  increasingly  employed  for 
all  parts  of  a  book  by  progressive  French  printers  of  this 
epoch;  as  in  Geofroy  Tory’s  Champjleury  of  1529;1  Charles 
Estienne’s  work,  De  Dissectione  Partium  Corporis  Humani , 
printed  at  Paris  by  Simon  de  Colines  in  1545  ;2  andKerver’s 
Hypnerotomachie  ou  Songe  de  Poliphile  of  1546.3  Of  course, 
black-letter  books  modelled  on  Gothic  manuscripts  were  still 
produced  in  France  in  the  early  sixteenth  century — such 
Gothic  volumes  as  the  Horse  Beatse  Virginis  ad  usum  Parisi - 
ensem ,  printed  at  Paris  by  Gering  and  Rembolt  in  1502, 4  or 
Hopyl’s  magnificent  Missale  Diocesis  Coloniensis ,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1 5 1 4, 5  being  examples ;  though  Books  of  Hours  were 
printed  by  Kerver  in  roman  type  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
century.  Then  again,  books  in  a  style  transitional  between 

1  Drue  ksc  hr  if  ten,  pi.  19.  1  Ibid.,  pi.  98.  3 Ibid.,  pi.  90. 

4  Ibid.,  pi.  68.  6 Ibid.,  pi.  4. 
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pure  “Gothic”  and  “ Roman”  were  common  —  such  as  a 
Josephus  of  1514  (mentioned  later)  —  set  in  roman  letter, 
touched  up  with  lines  of  bold  lettre  de  forme.  For  many 
years  vernacular  romances  continued  to  be  set  in  a  lettre 
batarde ,  and  such  work  was  not  much  influenced  by  cur¬ 
rent  fashions.  Limits  of  space  compel  me  to  speak  chiefly  of 
work  by  “advanced”  men;  but  old  styles  of  printing  per¬ 
sisted  along  with  it. 

§1 

Sixteenth  century  examples  of  French  printing  have  been 
selected  from  several  points  of  view.  I  have  wished  to  show 
a  certain  chronological  progression  in  typographic  styles 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  century;  to  men¬ 
tion  particularly  famous  books  like  Champfieury ,  or  the 
Songe  de  Poliphile ;  and  to  exemplify  as  fully  as  possible  the 
beautiful  printing  of  men  like  the  Estiennes,  Radius,  De 
Colines,  Vascosan,  Le  Royer,  and  the  two  De  Tournes,  al¬ 
though  these  books  do  not  show,  in  a  strict  sense,  progres¬ 
sion  so  much  as  various  ways  of  utilizing  the  same  style. 

The  quarto  Quincuplex  Psalterium ,  printed  by  Henri  Es- 
tienne  at  Paris  in  1509,  is  an  example  of  a  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  book  composed  entirely  in  roman  fonts.  In  it  a  difficult 
problem  in  typography  has  been  cleverly  solved.  Three  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Psalms  in  Latin  are  presented  side  by  side, 
printed  in  a  roman  letter,  and  with  copious  notes — the  two 
remaining  versions  placed  in  a  sort  of  appendix  and  printed 
in  double  column.  It  is  a  book  somewhat  Italian  in  effect, 
but  has  elements  of  delicacy  which  are  purely  French;  for 
instance,  the  charming  little  ornaments  in  red,  which  fill 
out  broken  lines  in  the  columns  of  each  version,  a  device 
also  employed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  The  Psalms 
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are  set  in  a  very  handsome  old  style  roman  font,  a  little 
more  modelled  than  Italian  characters  of  the  same  kind  and 
period.  The  notes  are  composed  in  a  smaller  size  of  much  the 
same  sort  of  roman.  The  work  is  printed  in  red  and  black 
throughout. 

In  the  same  year  that  Estienne  printed  this  Psalter, 
Thielman  Kerver  issued  at  Paris,  in  16mo,  a  Psalterium  .  .  . 
Firginis  Marie  [m*] ,  arranged  by  St.  Bonaventura.  This 
beautiful  book  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  maniere  criblee. 
The  text  is  printed  in  lettre  batarde  in  red  and  black.  It  has 
ten  full-page  metal  cuts,  and  every  page  has  borders,  many 
“historiated.”  The  descriptive  legends  in  these  borders  are, 
however,  printed  in  lettre  de  forme ,  and  some  opening  verses 
in  a  roman  letter.  Furthermore,  some  blocks  for  the  outer 
margins  of  pages  contain  no  “scenes”  at  all,  but  are  pieces 
of  distinctly  Renaissance  decoration.  At  first  sight  the  book 
appears  Gothic;  but  here  and  there  the  “Roman  invasion” 
is  evident.  This  Gothic  plan  with  Renaissance  details  was 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  a  Parisian  church  of  the  pe¬ 
riod — St.  Eustache,  built  in  1532;  just  as  French  Books  of 
Hours,  printed  in  roman  type  with  borders  of  open  Renais¬ 
sance  design  (such  as  Tory’s),  had  their  counterpart  in 
Italian  “classical”  churches — of  which,  in  French  classical 
style,  Paris  later  on  had  various  examples. 

A  good  instance  of  a  book  transitional  between  Gothic  and 
Roman  is  a  Latin  edition  of  Flavius  Josephus,  published 
in  quarto  at  Paris  by  Frangois  Regnault  and  Jean  Petit  in 
1514.  The  printers  employed  for  the  text  a  roman  type  of 
regular  cut,  and  marginal  notes  are  set  in  this  same  size  of 
roman.  Displayed  lines  on  the  title-page,  and  titles  of  prin¬ 
cipal  divisions  and  running-titles,  are,  however,  in  a  bold 
lettre  de  forme.  The  many  initials  used  are  mostly  of  Gothic 
design,  and  the  continuous  text  is  broken  by  gothic  para- 
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graph  marks.  In  short,  all  the  details  are  Gothic  in  feeling. 
The  excellent  workmanship  and  consistent  plan  make  this 
book,  in  spite  of  the  mixture  of  types,  a  much  handsomer 
volume  than,  theoretically,  it  has  any  right  to  be. 

Tory’s  Champfieury  (a  small  quarto)  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  1529.  It  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first  is  a  dis¬ 
quisition  on  language;  the  second,  illustrated  with  wood  en¬ 
gravings,  treats  of  the  origin  and  design  of  roman  letters, 
and  institutes  a  comparison  between  their  proportions  and 
those  of  the  human  face  and  figure;  the  third  contains 
Tory’s  magnificent  roman  capital  letters,  in  alphabetical 
order,  designed  on  a  geometrical  framework  of  squares  and 
circles — on  the  order  of  similar  schemes  for  drawing  letters 
by  Albert  Diirer  and  others.1  At  the  end  is  a  series  of  al¬ 
phabets —  Hebrew,  Greek  capitals,  roman  capitals,  aaCa- 
deaulx”  alphabet  (a  sort  of  free  Gothic  hand),  and  a  free 
rendering  of  alphabets  of  lettrede  forme  and  lettre  batarde — 
with  a  few  words  in  each.  Of  the  remaining  alphabets,  the 
Letlres  Tourneures  and  Lettres  Fleuries  are  the  only  ones  that 
need  detain  us.  The  title-page  and  decorations  are  very  dis¬ 
tinguished.  The  book  is  printed  in  heavy,  early,  unattrac¬ 
tive  roman  type,  rough  in  design  and  execution,  and  solidly 
set,  without  much  attention  to  clearness  of  arrangement 
{fig- 136).  Here  and  there  a  rather  crabbed  Greek  letter  is 
introduced.  Champfieury  is  a  famous  volume,  but  it  is  full 
of  learned  affectations,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read,  both  as  to  its 
matter  and  the  manner  of  its  printing. 

1  As  in  Diirer ’s  Vnderweysung  der  Messung  (1525)  and  Pacioli’si> Divina 
Profiortione  (1509) ,  both  of  which  Tory  criticizes.  For  an  analysis  of  Renais¬ 
sance  roman  capital  letters,  see  the  publication  of  the  K.  K.  Osterreichisches 
Museum  fur  Kunst  und  Industrie  —  Die  Initialen  der  Renaissance.  JVach 
den  Constructional  von  Albrecht  Diirer  herausgegeben  von  Camillo  Sitte. 

.  .  .  Unter  Milwirkung  von  Josef  Salb.  Vienna,  1882.  It  is  illustrated  with 
examples  of  lettering  described. 
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An  edition  of  Les  Commentaires  de  Jules  Cesar,  translated 
into  French  by  Estienne  De  Laigue  and  Robert  Gaguin, 
was  printed  in  1531  at  Paris  by  “Maistre  Pierre  Vidoue 
.  .  .  pour  honnestes  personnes  Poncet  le  Preux,1  et  Galiot  du 
Pre,”  which,  though  set  in  one  font  of  roman  type  through¬ 
out,  except  for  notes  and  the  headings  to  each  book  of  the 
Commentaires ,  is,  none  the  less,  a  very  archaic  affair.  This 
is  because  its  roman  type  is  so  rough  in  cut,  the  block  initials 
are  so  heavy  in  design,  and  because  its  text  is  not  broken  up, 
paragraphs  being  indicated  by  florets,  which  are  also  used 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  display  lines,  running-titles,  etc. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  earlier  in  style  than  the  book 
itself,  having  already  been  used  in  other  volumes.  Apart 
from  the  pictures,  the  book  reminds  one  of  Basle  rather  than 
of  Paris,  and  in  spite  of  the  roman  type  the  pages  have  an 
antique  air. 

Sixteenth  century  music  printing  owes  its  beginnings 
in  France  to  the  talents  of  Pierre  Hautin.  He  was  able  to 
improve  upon  earlier  Italian  music  printing  by  doing  away 
with  a  second  impression,  which  up  to  that  time  was  neces¬ 
sary.  This  invention  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Pierre  At- 
taingnant,  son-in-law  to  Philippe  Pigouchet,  and  “printer  to 
the  King  for  music”  from  1538  to  1552.  He  issued  in  1532 
a  collection  of  twenty  Masses,  published  in  seven  divisions, 
the  first  of  which  is  entitled  Primus  Liber  viginti  Missarum 
Musicalium  tres  Missas  continens ,  the  music  being  by  De 
Manchicourt,  Claudin,  and  Gascoigne.  Its  title-page,  re¬ 
peated  for  each  division,  is  printed  in  four  sizes  of  lettre  de 
forme  beneath  an  elaborate  representation  of  the  celebration 
of  High  Mass,  and  surrounded  with  woodcut  borders.  This 
is  followed  by  a  dedication  by  Attaingnant  to  Cardinal  de 
Tournon,  chapel-master  to  Frangois  I,  faced  by  a  privilege, 

1  Ancestor  of  Georges  Lepreux,  author  of  Gallia  Tyfiografihica. 
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printed  in  lettre  batarde ,  giving  Attaingnant  the  sole  right 
to  print  and  sell  books  musically  noted  or  in  tablature,  for 
a  term  of  six  years  from  June  18,  1531.  The  masses  which 
follow  are  printed  in  one  impression,  with  the  words  beneath 
in  lettre  de  forme ,  the  notes  being  lozenge  shaped,  sometimes 
closed,  sometimes  open.  The  music  types  are  so  large  and 
bold  that  the  effect  of  these  great  pages  is  extremely  im¬ 
posing.  The  volume  is  a  folio  of  530  pages  and  of  consid¬ 
erable  rarity1  {fg.  137). 

The  De  Philologia  et  De  Studio  Litterarum  of  Guillaume 
Bude  is  a  quarto  book  printed  in  a  rough  roman  font,  and 
with  head-lines  in  small  capitals,  the  folios — in  roman  nu¬ 
merals — being  capitals  of  the  same  font.  The  first  two  lines 
in  the  titles  of  both  tractates  appear  to  be  cut  on  wood.  The 
initials — or  at  least  some  of  them  —  belong  to  a  famous 
alphabet,  but  are  coarsely  cut  and  badly  printed.  It  is  very 
Italian  in  manner,  but  not  a  handsome  book,  though  it  was 
printed  by  Josse  Bade  of  Asch  (better  known  as  Jodocus 
Badius  Ascensius)  at  Paris  in  1532.  Now  in  1535,  Robert 
Estienne  printed  another  quarto  book  by  the  same  author — 
De  Transitu  Hellenismi  ad  Christianismum.  The  improve¬ 
ment  is  remarkable.  The  type  is  a  suaver,  more  rounded 
font,  better  aligned  and  better  set.  Tory’s  famous  initials  are 
used  and  are  very  brilliantly  printed.  The  head-lines  of  dedi¬ 
cations,  and  of  Books  I,  II,  and  III,  are  composed  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  attenuated  roman  letter,  in  a  line  of  capitals  and  two  lines 
of  lower  case.  The  title-page  is,  like  those  of  many  Estienne 
titles,  badly  managed  and  unattractive,  largely  because  of 
the  sprawling  Estienne  device.  Yet  the  book  is  much  more 
workmanlike,  and  shows  an  immense  improvement  over 
Badius’  edition  of  Bude’s  De  Philologia.  Robert  Estienne 
printed  many  books  in  small  format,  sometimes  in  italic  and 

1  A  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
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137.  Music  Types  combined  with  Lettre  de  Forme ,  used  by  Attain gnant ,  Paris ,  1532  ( reduced ) 
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sometimes  in  roman.  In  his  nine-volume  edition  of  Cicero’s 
Opera ,  published  in  1543,  he  first  makes  use  of  the  fine  italic 
which  he  had  cut  in  imitation  of  the  Aldine  character. 

In  the  King’s  Library  at  the  British  Museum,  Jean 
Ruel’s  De  Natura  Stirpium  Libri  Tres  is  exhibited  as  typical 
of  Simon  de  Colines’  wrork,  and  of  the  style  of  printing  that 
he  made  popular  in  France.  A  beautiful,  mellow,  Italianate 
roman  font,  in  a  large  size,  is  used  for  the  table  of  contents 
and  text.  A  clear  and  charming  font  of  the  same  character 
serves  for  the  index,  in  which  notice  the  interesting  shapes 
of  arabic  numerals.  Tory’s  fine  crible  initials  begin  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  book.  Each  chapter,  headed  by  its  title 
in  italic  and  its  number  in  the  same  line  (at  the  right),  also 
begins  with  a  block-initial,  the  letter  appearing  in  white 
on  a  crible  background  {Jig.  138).  Running-titles  are  set  in 
spaced  capitals,  and  the  exquisite,  refined  lower-case  roman 
letter,  much  used  by  De  Colines,  appears  on  the  title-page 
and  at  the  beginning  of  each  book.  A  word  should  be  said 
about  the  italic  used  in  the  preface.  Though  condensed,  it 
is  very  distinguished,  and  with  it  roman  capitals  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Aldine  manner  {Jig.  139).  I  know  few  books 
more  satisfying  throughout  than  this  noble  folio  volume — 
one  of  the  finest  of  sixteenth  century  French  books.lt  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1536. 

This  italic  type  was  used  by  De  Colines  for  entire  books 
in  small  format  —  such  as  his  pretty  16mo  editions  of  the 
Odes  and  Epistles  of  Horace  of  1539,  and  of  Martial’s 
Epigrams  of  1544.  Very  fine  in  folio  pages,  in  small  books 
the  italic  appears  a  much  cruder  character.  De  Colines’ 
editions  of  Jean  Fernel’s  Monalosphxrium  (1526),  the  same 
author’s  Cosmo  Theoria  (1527),  and  Sacrobosco’s  (Holy- 
wood’s)  Textus  de  Sphsera  (1521  or  1527),  are  interesting 
examples  of  his  treatment  of  scientific  books,  and  contain 
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some  famous  decorative  borders,  diagrams,  and  initials  — 
some  of  the  latter  by  Tory.1 

A  fine  book  by  Robert  Estienne  that  recalls  the  Italian 
manner,  although  the  title-page  is  disfigured  by  Estienne’s 
enormous  printer’s  mark,  is  the  monumental  Cicero,  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  folio  volumes  at  Paris  in  1538-3 9.  The  work 
has  just  that  quality  of  delicacy  in  its  running  head-lines 
of  large  lower-case  roman  which  makes  it  French  rather 
than  Italian,  though  the  type  is  almost  an  Italian  fifteenth 
century  character. 

Michel  Vascosan,  a  rival  to  the  Estiennes  in  perfection 
of  work,  brought  out  at  Paris  in  1543  a  Latin  edition  of 
Caesar’s  Commentaries — a  distinct  advance  over  Vidoue’s 
edition  of  1531.  Very  Italian  in  composition,  the  types, 
both  roman  and  italic,  are  more  modelled  and  easier  to  the 
eye  than  those  of  De  Colines — more  French,  in  fact,  and 
less  Italian.  A  title-page,  arranged  simply  in  roman  upper¬ 
case  and  lower-case  letters,  in  one  or  two  sizes,  and  without 
the  usual  printer’s  mark  (Vascosan  did  not  employ  one); 
titles  of  various  books,  as  well  as  running-titles,  set  in 
spaced  capitals ;  marginal  notes  composed  in  a  small  and 
condensed  italic ;  —  all  these  details  are  arranged  in  an  Ital¬ 
ian  way,  but  the  types  have  a  markedly  French  look.  Some 
eleven -line  initials  designed  by  Oronce  Fine  are  worth  ex¬ 
amination,  as  well  as  the  prefatory  matter,  which,  set  in 
italic,  contains  interesting  maps  and  some  illustrations. 

On  an  earlier  page  I  contrasted  Italian  and  French  print¬ 
ing  by  describing  the  former  as  simpler,  ampler,  and  more 
monumental,  and  the  latter  as  more  conscious,  elaborate, 
and  elegant.  This  difference  cannot  be  better  shown  than 

*De  Colines’  printing  is  always  worth  study,  and  M.  Ph.  Renouard’s  Biblio- 
gra/ihie  des  Editions  de  Simon  de  Colines  (Paris,  1894)  is  an  excellent  guide 
for  this  purpose. 
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138.  Roman  of  RueVs  De  Natura  Stirpium :  De  Colines ,  Paris,  1536 
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in  French  and  Italian  editions  of  Colonna’s  H  ypnerotoma- 
chia  Poliphili.  The  Italian  edition  was  printed  by  Aldus  in 
1499,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  early  Italian  illustrated  books. 
A  French  edition  was  published  by  Jacques  Kerver,  and 
printed  by  Louis  Baubloom  (called  Cyaneus),  at  Paris  in 
1546,  entitled  H ypnerotomachie  ou Discours  du  Songe  de  Poli- 
phile .  Aldus’s  edition  is  the  better  book  of  the  two,  because 
so  much  more  direct  and  simple  ( Jig .  28).  Kerver’s  edition 
is  fine  in  its  way — a  more  ambitious  piece  of  book-making, 
put  together  with  a  more  modern  feeling  {Jig.  140).  Not  only 
of  type  and  its  arrangement — for  instance,  the  management 
of  title-pages  and  chapter  headings— is  this  true;  in  the 
French  version  of  the  Italian  illustrations  we  find  the  same 
tendency  to  complication  and  over-refinement.  The  initials 
in  the  French  edition  are  exceedingly  distinguished — a 
famous  series,  often  reproduced. 

A  French  scientific  book  that  has  great  charm  is  Jacques 
Focard’s  Paraphrase  de  V Astrolabe,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1546 
by  Jean  de  Tournes  I,  in  a  charming  italic,  with  side-notes 
in  roman,  and  full  of  attractively  rendered  illustrative  draw¬ 
ings  and  diagrams.  The  prefatory  address  is  composed  in 
a  delicate  roman  letter.  It  is  followed  by  an  alphabetic 
table  set  in  italic,  a  table  of  chapters,  etc.  Then  the  book 
proper  begins  with  a  fine  initial.  The  subject  of  each  chap¬ 
ter  is  displayed  in  roman,  the  text  is  in  italic.  Each  defini¬ 
tion  is  set  in  spaced  small  capitals,  and  when  necessary 
elucidated  by  a  marginal  diagram.  Elaborate  and  exquisite 
illustrations  of  the  astrolabe  and  its  parts  are  supplied. 
They  are  the  work  of  Bernard  Salomon  —  his  earliest  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  printer  De  Tournes.  The  book  is  beauti¬ 
fully  complete  in  plan,  and  the  plan  beautifully  achieved.1 

In  1556,  Vascosan  printed  a  mathematical  book  by 

1  A  copy  is  in  the  Bowditch  Collection,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Oronce  Fine,  De  Rebus  Mathematicis ,  hactenus  desicleratis , 
in  four  books.  The  title-page  shows  some  splendid  lower¬ 
case  letters.  An  opening  address  is  set  in  a  noble  font  of 
roman,  followed  by  verses  in  a  smaller  size  of  the  same 
font,  and  in  a  well-cut  Greek  character.  The  various  propo¬ 
sitions  are  composed  in  roman,  with  explanations  set  in  an 
exquisitely  clear  italic.  The  diagrams  are  a  charming  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  book.  They  are  drawn  to  the  width  of  the  page, 
and  blanks  within  them  often  contain  fanciful  little  florets 
of  solid  black,  or  with  cross-hatched  leaves  —  probably  with 
the  practical  aim  of  saving  the  diagrams  from  too  heavy 
impression.  The  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  restrained  style, 
through  the  beauty  of  its  types  and  the  elegance  of  their 
arrangement.  The  readability  of  its  italic  comes  about 
through  its  evenness  of  line  {fig.  14 1). 

A  Paris  edition  of  a  book  on  the  same  subject  as  Focard’s 
work,  Id  Usage  de  V Astrolabe,  by  Dominicque  Jacquinot 
(second  edition),  printed  by  Guillaume  Cavellat  in  1558, 
and  Les  Principes  d' Astronomie  et  Cosmographie ,  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  Gemma  Frisius,  issued  at  Paris  bv  the 
same  printer  in  1557,  are  examples  of  like  books  in  small 
format.  The  first  is  printed  in  roman,  the  second  in  italic. 
Both  are  agreeable  little  volumes — especially  the  latter  — 
and  show  an  attractive  way  of  printing  scientific  hand¬ 
books. 

Estienne  Groulleau’s  French  edition  of  Les  Sept  Livres 
de  Flavius  Josephus  de  la  Guerre  et  Captivite  des  Juifz ,  trans¬ 
lated  by  D’Herberay,  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1557.  It  is  a 
great  contrast  to  Regnault  and  Petit’s  edition  of  Josephus, 
and  a  much  more  modern  volume,  though  it  falls  short  in 
style  of  books  by  De  Colines  and  Vascosan.  A  roman  type, 
less  classical  and  more  “old  style”  than  we  have  seen 
hitherto,  is  used  for  the  text,  which  is  unbroken  by  para- 
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LE  SECOND  LIVRE  DE  L’HYPNE  R  O- 
TOMACHIE  DE  POLIPHILE; 
AuquelPoliaScIuy,rvn  apresl’autre5racomptent  les  eftrangesauantufea. 

&  diuers  fuccez  de leurs  amours. 


En  ce  premier  chapitre  Polia  declaire  de 

QVELE  RACE  ELLE  E'ST  DESCENDVEjET 

comme  la  uille  de  Treuiz  fat  edifice  par  fes  ancejlres.Vuis  en 
cjiiele  manierc  Poliphile  deuint  amoureux  d’ellc. 


E  peu  de  grace  que  vous  trouuerez  en  mon  par- 
ler  (nobles  Nymphes  &  fingulieres)  vous  fera 
perdregrandepartiedu  plaifir  qui  pouroit  eftre 
en  1’hiftoireque  vous  demadez a  ouyr; car  ie  fuis 
feureque  ma  voixfemblera  en  cefte  compagnie 
diuinele  cry  d’vn  Cormorant  entre  Ie  chant  des 
Roftignolz.Neantmoins  le  defir  que  i’ay  do- 
beyr  a  voz  requeues  gracieufes  ,  que  ie  tien 
pourcommandemens,me  fera  prendre  vne  hu- 
ble  hardiefte  de  deuifer  en  voz  prefences  fans 
auoirrefpedta  mon  infuffifance.’carcertainement  vousmeritez  d’entendrece 
difeourspar  Ynelangueplus  eloquete  que  la  mienne,pourperuenirarefte& 
de  voftreintention.Tant  y  a,queieieray  grandementcontente  &  fatisfai&e 
en  mon  efpritjh  par  mon  parler(combien  qu’il  foit  lourd  &  mal  apris )  ie  vous 
puis  donner  aucune  recreation;&  efpere  que  ma  promptitude  a  vous  obey  r3 
pourrabien  eftacertcutes  lesfaultes  qui  mepeurroient  interuenir  en  ce  fai- 
fant.Puis qu’il vousp!aift(donques)entedre i’originede uses anceftres, &  ma 
deftinee  en  amours,laquelleaiHnoyendemabaftecondition,  n’a  peu  perue- 
niralahaulteur  de  voftrecognoiftance,pourceque  petite  chandelle nepeulc 
rendregrandelumiere:iem’en  acquideray  le  plus  brief  qu’il  me  fera  poili- 
bie,vous  fuppliant  que  ft  ce  n  eft  fi  proprement  comme ll  eft  requis  pour  voz 
prefences,il  vousplaifeexcuferrimbecillited’vne  femme  terreftre,  peu  exer- 
citeeentelz  affaires.  Et  toy  fainfte  fontaine  ou  repofent  les  facrees  01  don- 
nances  des  fecretz  de  la  grand  deefte  noftre  maiftrefle/ur  les  riues  de  laquel- 
leie  fuis  prefentementaft'ife,entretantde  Nymphes  &  Deeftes  HeroiquesT 
les  vifages  defquelles  ie  veoy  nay  uement  figurez  dedans  tes  clairesvndes,d6c 
tu  es  plus  a  honorerrpardone  moy  ft  ie  ne  te  puis  regarderny  autres  tes  fern- 
blables  en  liqueur>que  mes  yeux  ne  fondent  en  larmes, pource  qu’entre  mes 
predecelfeurs  fen  efttrouue'de  telz,qui  par  difpofition  diuine  ont  efte  muez 
en  pareiiles  fources, comme ladiz  aduint  a  la  miferable  Dirce,  premierement; 
attacheealaqueue  d’vnToreau  fauuagepar  Zethus  &  Amphion,en  ven^ 
geace  de leur  mere  Antiope ,  que  Ie  Roy  Lycus  leur  pere  auoit  repudiee  pour 


140.  Page  of  Songe  de  Poliphile:  Kerver ,  Paris ,  1546  ( reduced ) 


Blatis  duabus  lineis  redtis  inxqualibus : 
duas  medias  lincas  redtas,  Tub  eadem  re¬ 
done  continue  proportionates  9  inprimis 
redderenotas. 

f  Q_V  A  RATIONE  MATHEMATICA 


hoc  digniftimum  ac  utile problema  dijjoludtur,  nemo  badlenus  ftujftici- 
entertradidffe  u idetu r: tametfi G rdco rum  quamplurim\>  no  afternan- 
dipbiloftopbi  atque  matbematici>ut  illud  explicaret problema  >  quod  cu- 
hi  duplicatio  diciturPuaris  ac (Ubtilib us  admodum  inuentSy  easdem  li¬ 
ne  as  proportionates  tentarint  exprimere .  Q uemadmodum  ex  Eutocio 
Afcalonitd  Arcbimeds  interprete  >  &  Georgio  Valla  Elacentino  >  qui 
ftngulorum  expofuerunt  adinuentiones  >  cotligere  baud  difficile  eft. 
Null  us ftquidem  eorundem  Gracorum  authorum  offendetur,qui  in  dift- 
quirends  eiufcemodi  lineis  proportionahbus 9  uiam  aliquam  cenam 
obtinuerit :  utpote >  qui  regulamentorum  quorundam  adminiculoyten- 
tando  yUel potius  bincinde  palpitando ,  totieftque  conceptas  iterando 
defer  ip  ti  ones,  prop  rias  adinuentionum  traditiones fuftedlasjnexplicd- 
bilefque  reddiderint  .Nos  igitur prffatas  line  as  rectos  >  inter  datas  ex- 
tremas  continue  proportionates  ( nematbematica  ftmulatque  fufeepti 
n  ego  ft  uioletur  integritds)  uia  badlenus  a  nemine  tentata  >  ex  ftdiftimis 
Geometricorum  elementorum  rudiments  >multiftariam ,  acprimafivnte 
conabimurredderenotas:  idque p  otiftimum  illius  diuina proportions 
adminiculo.qua  data  lined  redid  ftc  diuiditur3ut  in  ilia  medium  &  ex¬ 
trema  continue  proportions  ( qua  in  tribus  ad  minus  uidetur  conftftcre 
terminis )  inueniatur .  Hums pratered  diuina proportions  benepcio > 
ut  quinque  regularium  corporumab  Euclide  concihata  eft  barmonid: 
ftc  &  nos  bon  am  partem  e  or um^qua  in  ipfts  deftderabantur  Matbema - 


a 


141.  Types  used  by  Vciscosan ,  Paris ,  1556 
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graphs.  Running  head-lines  are  arranged  in  capitals,  not 
quite  enough  spaced.  The  chapter  headings,  while  employ¬ 
ing  the  handsome,  large  upper  and  lower-case  letters  then 
the  fashion,  drop  dizzily  to  a  minute  italic  for  a  second  line. 
Titles  of  chapters  occur  at  the  foot  of  pages  where  there  is 
not  room  for  a  single  line  of  text,  the  chapter  itself  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  facing  page  or  even  over-leaf.  The  title-page 
decoration  is  attributed  to  Tory,  and  the  book  has  many  at¬ 
tractive  illustrations  within  cleverly  designed  encadrements 
made  up  of  separate  pieces.  Ill-considered  in  detail,  and 
carelessly  thrown  together,  it  is  none  the  less  a  somewhat 
charming  book. 

Robert  Granjon  of  Paris,  publisher,  printer,  type-cutter, 
and  founder,  introduced  at  Lyons  about  1557  his  civilite 
types,  an  ingenious  rendering  of  a  Gothic  cursive  hand¬ 
writing  in  vogue  at  the  time.1  These  types  attracted  atten¬ 
tion,  and  Granjon  obtained  from  Henri  II  a  “privilege”  of 
ten  years’  duration  for  what  he  called  lettre  frangoyse  (Tart 
de  main.  Its  first  use  was  in  Dialogue  de  la  Fie  et  de  la  Mart, 
a  French  translation  by  J.  Louveau  of  an  Italian  book  by 
Innocent  Ringhier.  Such  types  were  commonly  called  car - 
acteres  de  civilite ,  because  early  employed  in  two  popular 
books  for  children  —  Louveau’s  translation  from  Erasmus, 
La  Civilite  Puerile  distribute  par  petitz  chapitres  et  sommaires , 
and  Gilbert  de  Calviac’s  Civile  Honestete  pour  les  Lnfants , 
avec  la  maniere  d'apprendre  a  bien  lire ,  prononcer  et  escrire ,  etc. 
This  latter  book  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1559  by  Philippe 
Danfrie  and  Richard  Breton,  to  whom  Granjon  allowed  the 
use  of  these  fonts.  An  example  of  a  book  printed  in  civilite  is 
Sommaire  des  Singulantez  de  Pline ,  a  thin  16mo,  printed  by 
Richard  Breton  at  Paris  in  1559,  in  two  sizes  of  this  type. 
Though  beautifully  arranged  in  the  style  of  a  manuscript 

^teffens’s  Paleografihie  Latine,  pi.  119  a. 
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of  that  date,  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  read  ( Jig .  142).  There 
were  many  forms  of  civilite  types,  and  an  interesting  one  is 
reproduced  (Jig-  143),  though  obviously  of  a  much  earlier 
date  than  the  1742  specimen  of  the  Paris  founder,  Claude 
Lamesle,  from  which  it  is  taken. 

An  exquisite  book  is  the  folio  Livre  de  Perspective  de 
Jehan  Cousin  Senonois. ,  Maistre  Painctre  a  Paris ,*  printed  at 
Paris  in  1560  by  Jean  Le  Royer,  originally  an  engraver,  but 
appointed  by  Henri  II  Imprimeur  du  Roy  es  Mathematiques. 
Its  title-page  with  an  elaborate  and  sumptuous  printer’s 
mark  is  followed  by  a  great  decorative  engraving,  present¬ 
ing  the  five  Corps  Reguliers  de  Geometrie  in  a  magnificent 
encadrement.  This  folio  is  printed  chiefly  from  a  mellow 
roman  font,  with  running-titles  set  in  a  large  lower-case 
letter  (jig.  144).  The  preface  and  the  author’s  and  printer’s 
addresses  to  the  reader  are  composed  in  a  beautiful,  lively 
italic  (Jig.  145).  Le  Royer’s  address  indicates  that  this  book 
was  his  first  venture — which  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
misfit  of  the  initial  in  the  passage  we  reproduce.  But  these 
decorations  and  initials  are  by  Cousin,  and  in  tone  blend 
delightfully  with  the  type;  and  the  diagrams  of  perspec¬ 
tive,  chiefly  engraved  by  Le  Royer,  are  exquisitely  ren¬ 
dered.  The  book  is  beyond  praise  for  its  simplicity  and  ele¬ 
gance —  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  of  its  time.  The 
reader  should  examine,  if  possible,  Le  Royer’s  edition  of 
Ambroise  Pare’s  Methode  Curative  des  Playes  et  Fractures  de 
la  Teste  Humaine ,  1561. 

The  Lyons  Press  at  this  period  did  work  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction.  Claude  Paradin’s  Alliances  Genealogiques  des  Rois 
de  France  is  an  example — and  a  book  where  an  enor¬ 
mously  difficult  problem  is  successfully  surmounted.  In  this 

1  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Cousin  was  a  painter,  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  painter  of  glass,  besides  being  the  author  of  two  books  on  design. 
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142.  GranjoriLS  Civilite:  Breton,  Paris,  1559 


Civilite  au  Corps  de  Gros  Romain> 
Numero  XL IX. 
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143.  Old  Civility  from  Lames  Ids  Epreaves  Generates  des  Caracteres 

Paris,  1742 
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144.  Roman  of  Cousin’s  Livre  de  Perspective :  Le  Royer ,  Paris ,  1560 
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folio  of  over  one  thousand  pages,  every  page  bears  a  coat 
of  arms — sometimes  two  and  three.  The  text  below  them 
varies  from  one  line  to  almost  a  full  page — except  where 
broken  by  half-titles  separating  the  different  Royal  Houses. 
Unity  of  effect — the  problem  in  this  case — is  arrived  at 
by  placing  the  arms  always  at  the  same  point  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  immediately  beneath  a  running-title  of  roman 
capitals,  and  by  beginning  the  text  always  at  a  given  point 
below  them,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  page  blank  or 
not,  according  to  the  amount  of  matter.  The  result  is  that 
a  book  containing  great  variety  of  text,  of  unequal  amount 
to  a  page,  appears  perfectly  “ natural”  and  harmonious  be¬ 
cause  unified  by  this  reiteration  of  position.  Practically  but 
one  font  of  a  robust  old  style  roman  is  used  for  the  text.  The 
heraldic  bearings,  which  avoid  monotony  by  being  designed 
with  great  reserve  and  frugality  of  line,  are  brilliantly  printed 
from  very  well  engraved  wood-blocks.  Jean  de  Tournes  I 
printed  this  book  in  1561.  His  work  always  deserves  study. 
In  1558  he  produced  a  beautiful  little  l6mo  Bib/ia  Sacra.  The 
text  is  arranged  in  double  column  and  employs  a  clear  and 
delicate  roman  font;  a  very  exquisite  italic — no  doubt  Gran- 
jon’s  —  being  used  for  the  prologue  to  each  book.  Decora¬ 
tions  and  initials  are  brilliantly  designed  in  arabesque,  and 
the  illustrations  are  delightful  and  distinguished. 

La  Fita  et  Met amorfoseo  cP  Ovidio ,  edited  by  Simeoni  and 
printed  by  Jean  de  Tournes  II  at  Lyons  in  1584,  was  a  re¬ 
impression  in  Italian  of  a  French  book  printed  in  15571by 
Jean  de  Tournes  I,  and  dedicated  by  its  author  to  Diane 
de  Poitiers.  It  is  adorned^  with  exquisite  decorative  borders. 
The  delicate  illustrations  are  by  Bernard  Salomon  —  le petit 
Bernard — one  of  the  most  distinguished  designers  of  the 
French-Italian  school.  The  type  beneath  its  pictures  is  the 

1 1  have  been  unable  to  see  a  copy  of  this  edition. 
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point  to  notice,  however — the  delicate,  silvery  italic  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Granjon  (designer  of  the  civilite  character),  who  worked 
at  Lyons  in  connection  with  Jean  de  Tournes  and  Sebastian 
Gryphius,  and  there  married  Antoinette  Salomon,  daughter 
of  the  designer.  From  1570  almost  all  Lyons  printers  used 
this  kind  of  italic  type.1  This  volume  shows  the  delicacy  and 
charm  of  French  workmanship  in  a  fanciful  kind  of  book — 
a  veritable  gem  of  book-making.  Some  of  the  decorations 
used  by  De  Tournes  were  like  goldsmith’s  work,  and  often 
had  a  niello-like  quality  which  was  characteristic  of  much 
Lyons  typographic  ornament  ( Jig .  146). 

This  closes  our  consideration  of  the  books  of  an  unsur¬ 
passed  epoch  in  French  printing. 

I  know  of  no  specimen  of  types  issued  by  any  sixteenth 
century  French  founder,2  but  a  celebrated  foundry — ac¬ 
cording  to  Fournier  the  oldest  private  foundry  in  France — - 
was  begun  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Le  Be  family, 
athe  first  masters  of  which,”  Fournier  adds,  “ being  of  an 
investigating  as  well  as  intelligent  turn  of  mind,  collected 
and  preserved  many  matrices  of  old  characters  which  were 
in  use  since  the  very  beginning  of  printing.” 

The  first  Guillaume  Le  Be  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1525. 
Between  1545  and  1550  he  was  a  pupil  of  Robert  Estienne. 
He,  too,  was  under  the  spell  of  Italy,  for  he  had  been  both 
at  Rome  and  at  V enice  to  perfect  himself  in  his  work.  He 
cut  Oriental  fonts  with  ability.  Hebrew  was  his  specialty, 
and,  but  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  cut  his  first  Hebrew 
types,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  he  engraved  fourteen 
varieties  of  this  character.  He  perfected  Hebrew  fonts  for 

1  Delacolonge  specimen,  pp.  108,  109,  and  111. 

2  Many  Greek  and  Hebrew  “Alphabets”  were  published  at  Paris  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century ;  but  these  were  not  ‘  ‘  specimens  ’  ’  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  types, 
as  might  appear,  but  little  elementary  grammars  for  students. 
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146.  Robert  Granjorfs  Italic:  De  Tournes ,  Lyons,  1584 
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Robert  Estienne,  and  was  engaged  to  cut  that  needed  for  the 
Plantin  Polyglot  Bible.  Le  Be  also  engraved  music  for  Leroy 
and  Ballard,  the  earliest  privileged  Parisian  music  printers. 
Besides  the  accumulation  of  his  own  handiwork,  Le  Be 
bought  in  1561,  the  year  of  Garamond’s  death,  most  of  the 
punches,  matrices,  etc.,  of  Garamond’s  types,  and  almost 
all  the  material  of  his  foundry,  of  which  he  was  named  ap¬ 
praiser.  At  his  death  in  1598,  Le  Be  was  the  first  engraver 
of  Oriental  characters  in  the  world. 

Le  Be  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  and  business  (the 
correspondent  of  Moretus),  who  added  to  the  collection  of 
types  through  his  efforts  and  researches;  and  he  in  turn 
had  a  son  of  like  name  and  occupation,  who  continued  the 
foundry  with  credit.  The  third  Le  Be  died  in  1685,  and  the 
foundry  was  managed  by  Claude  Faure  until  Madame 
Le  Be’s  death  in  1707,  and  then  for  her  four  daughters  by 
Jean  Claude  Fournier,  pere ,  its  director  for  over  twenty-five 
years.  About  1730  it  was  bought  by  his  eldest  son,  Four¬ 
nier  Paine,  who,  his  younger  brother  tells  us,  “sustained  by 
his  talents  the  reputation  of  this  celebrated  foundry,  com¬ 
bining  the  art  of  type-cutting  with  that  of  type-founding.” 

Of  the  Le  Be  foundry  I  know  of  no  specimen;  nor  did 
Fournier  Paine  apparently  issue  any  after  he  acquired  it. 
This  is  surprising,  for  he  was  very  proud  of  his  ancient 
punches,  strikes,  and  matrices  of  types  byGaramond,Gran- 
jon,  Le  Be,  Sanlecque,  and  others.  The  list  of  them  that  he 
gave  in  1757  showed  that  it  was  a  collection  in  which  any 
man  would  take  pride. 


In  the  seventeenth  century,  French  types  became  less  Ital¬ 
ian  and  more  what  we  now  call  an  “old  style”  letter  —  by  no 
means  so  fine  a  character.  Some  of  the  larger  volumes  were 
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splendid  in  their  way,  such  as  Courses  de  Testes  et  de  Bague 
faites  par  le  Boy  .  .  .  en  Panne e  1662,  printed  in  1670  by 
Sebastien  Mabre-Cramoisy,1  or  L.  J.  de  Boullencourt’s  De¬ 
scription  Generale  de  P Hostel  Royal  des  Invalides ,  printed  at 
Paris  by  Desprez  in  1683. 2  The  best  of  these  books  were  per¬ 
haps  printed  from  types  in  thelmprimerie  Roy  ale ;  and  were 
imposing  rather  than  tasteful — grandiose,  and  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  grandiose  things  have  a  habit  of  being.  Smaller 
French  books  of  this  epoch  were  also  somewhat  discourag¬ 
ing  in  effect.  Many  of  them  were  copies — and  not  very  good 
ones — of  the  compact  volumes  of  the  Elzevirs.  While  quite 
modern  in  make-up,  there  is  nothing  about  such  books  of 
much  interest  to  a  printer.  French  seventeenth  century 
printing — heavy  in  type  and  in  decoration — was  indeed 
precisely  like  the  art  of  the  time ;  in  short,  belonged  to  the 
pompous  period  of  Louis  XIV.  As  the  century  closed,  types 
became  more  “ modelled,”  but  were  still  somewhat  archaic 
in  their  general  effect. 

An  early  seventeenth  century  folio  which  possesses  consid¬ 
erable  style,  composed  in  type  something  like  characters 
used  by  Plantin,  is  the  Civitas  V eri  sive  Morum  of  Delbene. 
This  is  printed  in  a  large  and  very  effective  roman  char¬ 
acter.  Italic  of  the  period  is  employed  for  its  prefatory  verses, 
this  italic  having  all  the  characteristic  swash  letters.  Tail¬ 
pieces  and  head -pieces  are  introduced,  cut  on  wood,  but  the 
handsome  title-page  and  large  illustrations  are  engraved  on 
copper.  In  form  of  type,  in  type-setting,  and  in  imposition, 
the  book  has  distinction.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  by  Ambrose 
and  Jerome  Drouart,  in  1609. 

Sebastien  Cramoisy  of  Paris  was  a  great  figure  among 
printers  of  his  day,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  Obser- 

1  Druckschriften,  pi.  39.  2  Ibid.,  pi.  40. 
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vatio  Apologetica ,  etc.,  of  Gabriel  Trivorius,  —  royal  histori¬ 
ographer  to  Louis  XIII, — printed  in  1631.  Cramoisy  was 
afterwards  appointed  first  director  of  the  Imprimerie  Roy- 
ale  du  Louvre;  but  he  also  printed  on  his  own  account,  and 
employed  other  men  to  print  for  him.  This  book  is  a  good 
specimen  of  an  early  seventeenth  century  quarto.  The  ru¬ 
bricated  title-page  and  prefatory  Address  to  the  King  are 
printed  in  very  heavy,  roughly  cut  types,  and  an  Address  to 
the  Reader  in  a  smaller  size  of  unattractive  italic,  also  used 
elsewhere.  Chapter  heads  and  running-titles  are  in  spaced 
capitals  and  small  capitals.  The  index  to  the  contents  of  the 
chapters  is  set  in  an  italic,  and  the  text  of  the  book  is  com¬ 
posed  in  roman  old  style  —  fine  fonts  which  appear  to  be 
those  of  Garamond.  In  spite  of  these  types,  fine  paper,  am¬ 
ple  margins,  many  initial  letters,  and  distinguished  impo¬ 
sition  made  more  attractive  by  red  hand-ruling,  the  effect 
of  the  typography  is  antique  and  tasteless,  owing  to  press- 
work  that  is  very  poor  indeed. 

uIn  1640  a  Parisian  writing-master  named  Pierre  Mo¬ 
reau,”  says  Fournier,  “endeavoured  to  make  punches  and 
matrices  of  some  new  types,  in  the  style  of  handwriting. 
Of  these  he  made  four  kinds,  grosse  and  petite  batarde ,  lettres 
rondes ,  and  another  batarde  brisee.  He  dedicated  the  first 
proofs  of  them,  in  1642,  to  Louis  XIII,  who  encouraged  the 
talents  of  this  new  typographer  by  giving  him  the  post  of 
Printer  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  which  he  enjoyed  for  some 
time ;  and  he  printed  several  works  with  the  aforesaid  char¬ 
acters.  The  taste  for  this  kind  of  printing  having  gone  by, 
as  it  was  of  no  general  typographical  utility,  Moreau  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  occupation.”  Moreau’s  types  are  clev¬ 
erly  shown  in  J.  Baudoin’s  Pes  Saintes  Metamorphoses  ou  Les 
Changemens  miraculeux  de  quelques  grands  Saints.  ...  A 
Paris ,  en  P Imprimerie  des  nouveaux  Caractheres  [sic]  de  P. 
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Moreau,  Me  Escrivain  Jure  a  Paris,  Imprimeur  ordre  du 
Roy. . , .  1644.  In  this  book  the  type  (for  once)  really  appears 
to  be  writing — a  careful  and  lively  copy  of  the  agreeable 
calligraphy  of  the  period.  The  ornaments  used  with  it  are 
reproductions  of  writing-masters’  scrolls  and  whimsical  fig¬ 
ures,  and  here  and  there  heavy  flourishes  are  added  to  words 
to  produce  a  further  illusion  of  penmanship  {Jig.  147).  The 
clever  arrangement  of  notes,  the  verse  in  a  smaller  size  of 
type,  the  black-letter  introduced  in  the  dedication,  and  the 
interesting  figures  used  for  folios  should  be  noticed.  Six  dif¬ 
ferent  fonts  are  used  in  the  volume.  It  is  a  “trick  book,”  but 
so  well  done  that  one  enjoys  being  fooled.  An  edition  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  JEneid  of  1648  contains  examples  of  all  Moreau’s  fonts. 
Moreau  has  the  distinction  of  having  designed  raised  letters 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  but  his  plans  are  said  to  have  failed 
through  lack  of  money  to  develop  them. 

The  great  Paris  Polyglot  of  Gui  Michel  Le  Jay,  published 
in  ten  enormous  folio  volumes  in  1645,  falls  into  this  period. 
Its  chequered  history  and  that  of  some  of  its  exotic  types 
neither  belongs,  nor  can  be  told,  here ;  but  its  typography 
should  be  examined  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  done 
then  and  what  we  should  not  dare  to  attempt  now !  Taking 
seventeen  years  to  complete,  it  was  nearly  the  ruin  of  Le 
Jay — Polyglot  Bibles  being  an  expensive  business  for  their 
promoters.  It  was  printed  by  Antoine  Vitre,1  imprimeur  du 
roi  pour  les  langues  orientales,  and  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  seventeenth  century  printers,  ranking  with  Cra- 
moisy  and  the  later  Estiennes.  Apart  from  the  printing  of 
the  Le  Jay  Polyglot,  Vitr6  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for 
his  purchase  of  the  collection  of  Oriental  types  formed  by 
Savary  de  Breves,  French  Ambassador  to  Constantinople 

1  The  magnificent  engraving,  by  Morin,  of  Philippe  de  Champaigne’s  portrait 
of  Vitre  is  familiar  to  lovers  of  fine  prints.  Vitre  died  in  1674. 
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147.  Moreau’s  Calligraphic  Types,  Paris ,  1644 
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and  Rome.  This  purchase,  made  for  Louis  XIII  by  Riche¬ 
lieu’s  direction,  involved  Vitre  in  serious  monetary  troubles, 
as  he  was  not  reimbursed  for  twenty  years.  These  types  form 
the  basis  of  the  collection  of  Oriental  types  now  in  the  Im- 
primerie  Nationale. 

Among  seventeenth  century  architectural  folios,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  is  Roland  Freart’s  Parallele  de  P Archi¬ 
tecture  Antique  et  de  la  Modeme ,  printed  by  Edme  Martin 
at  Paris,  in  1650.  The  types  used,  though  of  a  somewhat 
archaic  design,  are  picturesque  and  full  of  movement; 
and  they  are  arranged  with  great  sense  of  style.  The  full 
pages  of  italic  and  roman  are  specially  good,  and  the  typog¬ 
raphy  is  really  aided  by  beautifully  engraved  architectural 
and  decorative  copper-plates.  It  is  a  very  superb  book  in  the 
best  manner  of  a  poor  typographical  period.  A  later  edition, 
published  by  Emery  and  others  at  Paris  in  1702,  is  by  no 
means  so  well  printed.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
John  Evelyn. 

Pierre  Le  Petit,  who  was  printer  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1643,  and  produced  its  first  dictionary,  was  son-in-law 
to  Jean  Camusat,  first  printer  to  the  Academy ;  and  married 
his  daughter  Denise,  the  original  of  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  engraved  portraits  in  the  iconography  of  printing. 
An  excellent  example  of  good  mid-seventeenth  century  work 
is  Le  Petit’s  edition  of  Vies  de  Plusieurs  Saints  Illustres  de 
Divers  Siecles ;  C homes  &  traduites  .  .  .  par  Monsieur  Ar- 
nauld  c P Andilly ,  one  of  the  celebrated  group  connected  with 
Port-Royal.  It  is  a  folio,  printed  from  very  handsome,  deli¬ 
cate  old  style  type,  more  elegant  and  maigi'e  in  effect  than 
is  usually  found  in  books  of  this  period.  The  title-page  is 
set  in  the  usual  seventeenth  century  massive  old  style  cap¬ 
itals  in  lines  alternately  red  and  black,  and  bears  Le  Petit’s 
printer’s  mark,  a  relief  engraving  on  metal.  The  ornaments 
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and  large  floriated  initials  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Life  are  cut  on  wood.  The  type-setting  of  the  book  is 
very  simple.  The  title  of  the  Life  of  each  saint  is  set  in  va¬ 
rious  sizes  of  displayed  old  style  capital  letters  like  those 
on  the  title-page,  and  chapter  headings  and  running-titles 
are  arranged  in  roman  capitals,  much  spaced.  The  argu¬ 
ments  to  each  chapter  employ  a  clear  and  handsome  italic 
— -a  very  elegant  font  used  with  great  effect  in  the  Table  of 
Chapters.  This  well-printed  book  appeared  at  Paris  in  1664. 
Le  Petit  also  printed  a  splendid  edition  of  Arnauld  d’An- 
dilly’s  (Euvres  Divei'ses  in  three  folio  volumes  in  1675. 

All  the  faults  —  there  were  not  many  virtues — of  the 
period  are  exhibited  in  Le  Theatre  de  P.  Corneille ,  published 
in  two  folio  volumes  printed  at  Rouen,  but  sold  in  Paris  by 
(Vol.  I)  T.  Jolly  and  (Vol.  II)  G.  de  Luyne  in  1664.  Cum¬ 
brous  in  form,  with  ungainly  decorations  from  wood-blocks, 
—  among  which  the  eternal  corheille  de  Jl ears  appears  in 
swollen  shapes, —  with  displayed  lines  set  in  spaced  capitals 
in  all  kinds  of  sizes,  and  with  text  in  a  heavy  old  style  type, 
it  is  as  awkward  and  archaic  a  wmrk  as  can  be  conceived. 
There  were  quantities  of  like  books,  and  one  need  not  linger 
over  them. 

In  1667,  Claude  Barbin  of  Paris  published  Michel  Le 
Gere’s  French  metrical  translation  of  Tasso’s  Gerusalemme 
Liberata  under  the  title  of  La  Hiemsalem  Delivree.  It  is  not 
a  beautiful  book,  but  the  italic  used  for  the  text  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  a  characteristic  lively  French  font  of  the  period, 
though  much  less  fine  than  sixteenth  century  italic.  What 
appear  to  be  marginal  notes  set  in  roman  type  on  the  outer 
margins  of  each  page  are  really  the  Italian  text  of  the  poem. 
The  introductory  type  matter  is  tasteless  and  heavy,  and 
engraved  plates  and  rough  woodcut  decorations,  consid¬ 
ered  an  embellishment,  do  not  much  embellish. 
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Bossuet’s  Discours  sur  V Histoi re  Universe llc%  written  for 
the  Dauphin,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1681  by  Sebastien 
Mabre-Cramoisy,  a  learned  man  and  an  excellent  printer,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  a  luxurious  seventeenth  century  book. 
It  has  a  typographical  title,  but  a  copper-plate  head-piece 
is  introduced  on  the  first  page  showing  Time  bearing  a 
shield  on  which  are  the  Dauphin’s  arms,  and  the  text 
begins  with  an  engraved  initial  Q  supported  by  a  symbolic 
dolphin.  The  text-pages  are  set  in  handsome  old  style  type, 
with  wide  margins,  on  which  notes  appear  in  italic  (some¬ 
times  in  double  column).  Running-titles  are  arranged  in 
capitals  and  small  capitals.  The  volume  ends  with  a  fine 
copper-plate  tail-piece.  Mabre-Cramoisy  was  grandson  of 
Cramoisy,  first  director  of  the  Imprimerie  Royale ;  was  first 
his  associate  and  then  became  sole  director  from  1669  to 
his  death  in  1687.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  printed  books 
on  his  own  account,  of  which  this  is  an  example.1 

The  first  edition  of  Racine’s  Athalie  was  issued  at  Paris 
by  Denys  Thierry  in  quarto,  in  1691.  A  title  set  in  the  old¬ 
est  of  old  style  capitals,  an  enormous  woodcut  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  vase  of  flowers  beneath,  and  an  imprint  make  up 
the  opening  page.  A  preface  is  set  in  a  handsome  roman 
letter,  and  the  play  follows,  entirely  composed  in  a  large  and 
very  irregular  but  spirited  italic  font.  Names  of  characters 
are  arranged  in  spaced  capitals,  and  stage  directions  in  a 
minute  roman,  also  used  for  side-notes.  “Scenes”  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other  by  crowded  rows  of  “flowers.”  The 
whole  performance  is  very  antique  in  style,  and,  though 
imposing,  tasteless. 

Finally,  for  an  example  of  ambitious  book-making  at  the 

1  Reproductions  of  the  characteristic  title-pages  of  Bossuet’s  celebrated  fu¬ 
neral  orations,  most  of  which  Mabre-Cramoisy  published,  are  shown  in  Le 
Petit’s  Bibliografihie  des Princifiales  Editions  Originates  c/’ Ecrivains  Fran- 
t;ais,  etc.,  pp.  401-415. 
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end  of  the  century,  look  at  the  folio  Veterum  Mathemati - 
corum— Athenaeus,  Apollodorus,  and  others — printed  in 
1693  at  the  Imprimerie  Royale  (then  under  the  direction  of 
Jean  Anisson)  from  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale. 
I  mention  it  merely  to  contrast  it  with  the  much  finer  books 
on  similar  subjects  printed  in  the  preceding  century.  Em¬ 
ploying  all  the  aids  known  to  luxurious  book-making  at 
that  day,  it  utterly  fails  in  elegance  and  simplicity,  and  by 
the  same  token  belongs  to  its  epoch. 

The  second  important  foundry  in  France,  set  up  in  1596 
by  Jacques  de  Sanlecque,  may  be  accounted  a  seventeenth 
century  establishment,  although  no  specimen  was  issued 
from  it  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  The  first  San¬ 
lecque  was  a  pupil  of  Le  Be,  and  like  him  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Oriental  fonts,  cutting  those  needed  for  the  Paris 
Polyglot.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  Jacques  II,  who  died 
in  1659,  the  widow  carrying  on  the  business  until  it  passed 
to  their  son,  Jean.  The  foundry  was  inherited  in  the  next 
generation  by  Jean’s  son,  Jean  Eustache  Louis  de  Sanlecque, 
who  issued  a  specimen  —  Eprcuves  des  Caracteres  du  fond 
des  Sanlecques — at  Paris  in  1757,  printed  by  A.  M.  Lottin. 
The  Avis  au  Lecteur  says:  “The  learned  and  discerning 
have  so  many  times  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sanlecque  types  were  engraved  by  the  best  masters,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything  here  to  what  has 
already  been  said.  It  suffices  to  tell  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  these  characters  have  served  in  such  es¬ 
teemed  and  sought-after  editions  as  those  of  Cramoisy,Vitre, 
Le  Petit,  Savreux,  Leonard,  the  Elzevirs,  and  others.”  The 
book  therefore  contains  fonts  of  a  much  earlier  period  than 
its  date  would  indicate.  It  is  full  of  charming  type,  some  of 
it  no  doubt  special  productions  of  the  first  Sanlecques,  and 
other  characters  by  old  type-cutters.  In  larger  sizes  the  italic 
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is  especially  interesting;  apparently  very  old  forms  being 
shown  in  the  Saint  Augustin ,  gras  romain ,  and  petit  paran- 
gon  italique  {Jig.  148).  Some  roman  types  which  follow  seem 
to  have  been  cut  for  Church  office-books  to  be  used  with 
music  {Jig.  149).  The  plates  of  music  types  are  extremely 
curious  {Jig.  150).  They  resemble  those  engraved  by  Hautin 
about  1525  for  Attaingnant  —  the  first  Parisian  printer  to 
use  movable  music  types.  Louis  de  Sanlecque  died  in  1778, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  foundry  is  given  on  a 
later  page. 

We  also  reproduce  here  some  ornaments  that  appear  to 
belong  to  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  specimen  of  the  Parisian  printer  Lamesle  {Jig.  15 1 ); 
and  some  roman  and  italic  types  which  appear  to  be  of  early 
date,  from  the  1773  specimen  of  the  Lyons  foundry  of  De- 
lacolonge  {Jigs.  152  and  153).  The  last  are  early  examples 
of  the  same  size  of  type  in  different  weights  of  face. 

§3 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  few  classes  of  books  stand  out 
among  the  vast  production  of  French  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers —  the  official  folio  and  livre  de  gala,  the  history  or  me¬ 
moir  in  quarto,  the  illustrated  book  in  octavo,  16mo,  and 
32mo.  There  were,  of  course,  an  endless  number  of  books  in 
all  sizes  which  were  not  illustrated,  and  volumes  in  quarto 
which  were;  but  these  divisions  are  characteristic  of  the 
century.  The  great  official  folios  were  very  magnificent  in¬ 
deed,  such  as  Description  des  Fetes  donnees  par  la  Ville  de 
Paris  of  1740,  printed  by  Le  Mercier.1  The  Voyage  Pitto- 
resque  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Non  and  the  folio  La  Fontaine’s 
Fables  Choisies ,  illustrated  by  Oudry,  are  examples  of  sim¬ 
ilar  work,  though  private  ventures.  A  few  of  these  that  are 

1  Druckschriften,  pi.  99. 
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interesting  from  a  printer’s  point  of  view,  I  briefly  describe. 
The  type  employed  for  such  work  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  was  an  imposing  sort  of  old  style,  except  where 
it  was  a  specially  designed  “Royal”  font.  In  later  books  of 
this  class,  type  followed  that  fashion  for  lighter  forms  which 
came  in  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  which  is 
more  reminiscent,  to  us,  of  nineteenth  century  fonts.  These 
great  books  show  but  one  aspect  of  the  French  press. 

The  rank  and  file  of  eighteenth  century  quartos  and  oc¬ 
tavos  were  more  legible  than  the  similar  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  book  had  been.  A  reader’s  comfort  was  better  looked 
after.  Their  arrangement,  too,  seems  modern  to  us  —  they 
are  no  longer  antique  and  unappetizing,  but  merely  quaint 
or  old-fashioned.  A  very  modern  page,  in  lightness  of  effect, 
is  W atelet’s  LJ  Art  de  Peindre ,*  printed  by  the  Parisian  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Guerin  and  Delatour  in  1760.  As  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  as  the  century  advanced,  books- — or  the  best 
editions — became  more  open  in  composition,  and  therefore 
far  easier  to  the  eye.  Then,  too,  books  were  smaller  and  in 
consequence  the  types  themselves  became  lighter,  partly 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  improvements  in  paper-making  which 
encouraged  type-founders  to  make  more  delicate  characters, 
and  printers  to  employ  them.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  movement  culminated  in  fonts  which  were  not 
old  style  at  all. 

Illustrated  books — and  there  were  quantities  of  them — 
depended  with  a  few  exceptions  upon  their  copper-plate 
illustrations  and  decorations,  more  than  upon  typography, 
for  their  reputation.  In  some  books,  with  plates,  head-pieces, 
and  tail-pieces  by  Eisen,  Choftard,  Marillier,  or  Moreau  le 
jeune  that  are  often  superb  of  their  kind,  the  typography  is 
indescribably  poor.  One  cannot  comprehend  how  the  public 

1  Drue  kschrif ten,  pi.  80. 
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152.  Early  Types  (ceil  maigre):  Delacolonge' s  Caracteres  et  Vignettes ,  Lyons ,  1773 
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could  endure  such  meanly  printed  text  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  such  beautiful  ornamentation.  But  works  like  La 
Fontaine’s  Fables  Choisies  with  Oudry’s  illustrations  were 
splendid  exceptions;  and  there  were  some  printers — the 
Praults  and  Barbous,  for  instance — whose  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  books  were  well  executed  from  the  typographic  point 
of  view. 

As  the  century  advanced,  volumes  in  small  format  be¬ 
came  increasingly  popular  for  luxurious  editions  of  works 
of  a  lighter  class,  and  in  them  delicately  engraved  plates 
and  coquettish,  fanciful  head  and  tail-pieces  could  be  used 
to  better  advantage  than  on  a  quarto  or  folio  page.  The 
celebrated  edition  des  fermiers-generaux  of  La  Fontaine’s 
Contes ,  published  by  Barbou  at  Paris  (dated  Amsterdam)  in 
1762,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  is  a  famous  example  of  such 
a  book. 

Among  volumes  in  small  16mo,  Barbou’s  well-edited 
Collection  des  Auteurs  Latines  were  from  a  mechanical  point 
of  view  very  attractive  and  workmanlike  books.  They  were 
sought  after,  too,  for  their  engraved  decorations  by  Cochin, 
Eisen,  and  other  artists  a  la  mode ,  their  pretty  woodcut 
tail-pieces  by  J.  B.  Papillon,  and  the  agreeable  typographic 
decorations  which,  with  the  types  employed,  were  from 
the  foundry  of  Fournier  le  jeune.  After  the  year  1755, 
many  volumes  of  the  Auteurs  Latines  bore  the  inscription, 
“Litterse  quibus  impressus  est  hie  liber  a  P.  S.  Fournier 
juniore  incisae  sunt.”1  The  Barbous  (printers  at  Limoges, 
from  the  sixteenth  century)  founded  their  Paris  house  in 
1704,  which  was  at  the  height  of  its  reputation  between 
1750  and  1790.  It  was  then  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 

1  The  Collection  was  completed  in  1780,  by  which  time  it  comprised  thirty- 
four  works  in  sixty-eight  volumes.  For  list  of  these,  see  Paul  Ducourtieux : 
Les Barbou,  Imfirimeurs ,  Lyon-Limoges-Paris ,  1524-1820,  Limoges,  1896, 
pp.  277  et  seq. 
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Gerard  Barbou,  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  promoter  of  the  Collection  just  spoken  of,  and  patron  of 
Fournier  le  jeune.  He  published  all  Fournier’s  books — ex¬ 
cept  the  Modeles ,  which  was  printed  by  his  predecessor,  an 
uncle,  Jean  Joseph  Barbou,  in  1742. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  the  editions  brought  out 
by  the  Didots  were  often  splendid  productions.  This  family 
was  very  important  in  the  history  of  F rench  late  eighteenth 
century  printing,  though  it  played  its  great  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  French  type-forms,  after  1800.  The  first  of 
the  Didot  family  was  a  certain  Denis  Didot,  a  printer  and 
publisher,  whose  son,  Frangois  Didot, — generally  consid¬ 
ered  the  “founder”  of  this  family,  —  a  printer  and  book¬ 
seller,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1689,  where  he  began  his  work 
in  1713.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  nowadays  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  collection  of  travels  in  twenty  volumes  by  his 
friend  the  Abbe  Prevost,  which  was  issued  in  1747,  and 
was  considered  a  good  piece  of  printing  in  its  time.  He 
died  in  1757.1Two  of  his  sons,  Frangois  Ambroise  (1730— 
1804)  and  Pierre  Frangois  (1732—1793),  were  the  heads  of 
branches  of  the  family,  each  of  which  contributed  largely  to 
the  perfection  of  the  many  industries  connected  with  book¬ 
making. 

Frangois  Ambroise  was  a  clever  type-founder,  and  the 
first  of  the  family  to  give  to  types  “the  Didot  touch,”  in 
fonts  brought  out  about  1775  that  were  cut  by  Waflard. 
Didot  was  the  printer  of  a  famous  collection  of  French 
classic  authors,  published  by  order  of  Louis  XVI  in  1783; 
and  a  series  of  finely  executed  books  brought  out  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  King’s  brother,  the  Comte  d’ Artois,  to  whom 
he  was  printer  by  appointment.  He  so  greatly  perfected 

1  Or  according  to  some  authorities  in  1759. 
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the  point  system  inaugurated  by  Fournier,  that  the  Didot 
point  superseded  its  older  rival  and  remains  to-day  the 
basis  of  French  typographical  measurement.  He  introduced 
in  France  in  1780  the  making  of  papier'  velin  de  France 
(a  highly  finished  wove  paper  modelled  on  that  used  by 
Baskerville)  at  the  Johannot  mills  at  Annonay.  It  was  with 
Frangois  Ambroise  Didot  that  Franklin  placed  his  grand¬ 
son,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  in  1785.  In  his  diary,  the  lad 
writes :  “My  grandpapa  has  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Didot,  the 
best  printer  of  this  age  and  even  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
seen,  to  consent  to  take  me  into  his  house  for  some  time  in 
order  to  teach  me  his  art.  I  take  my  meals  at  his  house  and 
sleep  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Le  Roy,  a  friend  of  my  grand¬ 
papa  ;  I  went  thither  today  with  my  cousin  and  I  became 
acquainted  with  his  family  and  something  more.  He  com¬ 
bines  in  his  house  engraving,  the  forge,  the  foundry  and 
the  printing-office ;  it  is  a  very  amiable  family,  as  it  seems 
to  me;  the  meals  are  frugal.”  On  April  7,  he  adds,  “Today 
I  have  engraved  my  first  punch  with  Mr.  Didot’s  younger 
son.  It  was  an  o.  They  assert  that  I  have  not  succeeded 
badly.” 

This  Frangois  Ambroise  had  two  sons,  Pierre  Paine 
(1761-1853),  who  succeeded  to  the  printing-office,  and  Fir- 
min  (born  1764),  who  took  over  his  father’s  type-foundry. 
Pierre  is  remembered  as  the  publisher  of  the  magnificent 
editions  du  Louvre1  of  Virgil,  Horace,  La  Fontaine,  and  Ra¬ 
cine,  the  latter  being  considered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  one  of  the  most  splendid  books  ever  printed.  He 
was  at  the  forefront  of  the  neo-classical  movement  in  print¬ 
ing,  and  with  his  brother  Firmin’s  chilly  types  and  the  dry 

1  Called  so  because  the  Government,  in  tribute  to  his  abilities,  gave  his  print¬ 
ing-office  the  rooms  in  the  Louvre  formerly  tenanted  by  the  Imprimerie  Roy- 
ale,  which  in  1795  removed  to  the  Hotel  de  Penthievre. 
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designs  of  a  chosen  group  of  artists,  produced  editions  of 
arctic  frigidity.  Pierre  and  Firmin  Didot  in  1784  issued 
jointly  an  Epitre  sur  les  Progres  de  P I mprimerie,  later  men¬ 
tioned.  Firmin  was  most  eminent  as  a  type-founder,  and 
in  his  hands  the  type  Didot  crystallized  into  those  forms 
familiar  to  us  now.  He  was  also  interested  in  stereotyping, 
by  which  he  popularized  low-priced  editions  of  standard 
French,  English,  and  Italian  books.  He  was  a  very  cultivated 
and  learned  person — translating  (among  other  works)  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Bucolics ,  printed  from  type  that  he  himself  designed 
and  cast.  Napoleon  made  him  director  of  the  foundry  of 
the  Imprimerie  Imperiale,  and  he  was  offered  its  full  direc¬ 
tion  in  1830.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honours  in  1836, 

Ambroise  Firmin  Didot  (1790-1876),  son  of  Firmin,  and 
grandson  of  Frangois  Ambroise,  with  his  brother  Hya- 
cinthe,  succeeded  to  the  publishing  business  of  this  branch 
of  the  family,  since  styled  Firmin -Didot.  They  belong,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Pierre  Frangois  Didot  (1732-1793),  head  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Didot  family,  and  the  son  of  the  original 
Frangois,  was  a  type-founder  and  publisher,  and  also  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  paper-making  at  Essonne.  Henri  Didot, 
(1765-1852),  son  of  Pierre,  is  remembered  for  his  “mi¬ 
croscopic”  types,  a  tour  de  force  executed  at  an  advanced 
age.  The  assignats  issued  by  the  Convention  were  engraved 
by  him,  and  their  production  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  revival  of  stereotyping.  Another  son,  Leger  Didot 
(1767-1829),  invented  a  successful  “endless  roll”  paper¬ 
making  machine,  and  was  also  employed  in  type-founding. 
A  third  son,  Didot  le  jeune ,  succeeded  his  brother  Henri 
as  a  successful  type-founder.  A  daughter,  Felicie,  married 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  These  are  the  chief  members  of  a 
learned  race  of  printers,  publishers,  type-founders,  paper- 
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makers,  authors,  and  inventors — whose  family  reunions 
must  have  resembled  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society ! 

None  of  the  Didots  had — typographically — the  origi¬ 
nality  of  Bodoni,  but  as  able,  industrious,  and  far  more 
scholarly  men,  they  had  immense  influence  on  French  typo¬ 
graphic  usage.  Familiar  with  the  work  of  Baskerville,  rivals 
and  critics  of  Bodoni  and  Ibarra,  they  stood  in  France  for 
the  tendencies  that  were  fashionable  in  England,  Italy,  and 
Spain;  and  thus  all  their  typographic  innovations  were  in 
the  direction  of  lighter  and  more  modelled  fonts.  Late  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  Didot  editions  were  very  lucid,  readable,  ele¬ 
gant  volumes,  printed  from  type  full  of  feeling,  and  just  on 
the  turn  between  “old  style”  and  “modern  face”  fonts.  As  in 
Bodoni’s  case,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work 
of  the  Didots  at  this  period;  for  we  remember  them  now 
as  chief  exponents  of  that  dubious  pseudo-classical  taste  that 
brought  in,  with  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rigid  Didot 
letter,  which  (not  bettered  by  English  fashions  then  much 
copied)  was,  with  its  still  worse  derivations,  a  curse  to 
French  typography  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  first  example  of  French  eighteenth  century  printing 
to  be  discussed  is  a  quarto  volume  by  Antoine  Houdart  de 
la  Motte,  of  the  French  Academy,  entitled  Fables  JVouvelles,1 
published  in  1719  at  Paris  for  Gregoire  Dupuis,  and 
printed  by  Coignard.  Th e  Discours  sur  la  Fable  is  set  “solid,” 
and  this  part  of  the  book  is  reminiscent  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  are  the  general  make-up  of  preliminary  matter, 
the  rows  of  “flowers”  separating  the  Fables,  the  heavy  tail¬ 
pieces  on  wood,  etc.  But  the  Fables  themselves  are  set  in 
a  delicately  cut  old  style  font,  very  much  leaded,  and  thus 
the  volume  is  transitional  in  style  between  seventeenth  and 

1  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
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eighteenth  century  French  printing  {jig.  154).  The  engrav¬ 
ings  at  the  head  of  each  Fable,  especially  those  designed 
and  engraved  by  Gillot  (master  to  Watteau),  are  inter¬ 
esting  in  themselves,  and  because  they  are  surrounded  by 
simple  lines  instead  of  the  elaborate  frameworks  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  period — such  as  those  in  Dorat’s  Fables ,  and  similar 
books  described  later. 

Montfaucon’s  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Frangoise ,  a 
great  folio  edition  in  five  volumes,  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1729-33  by  Claude  Simon  for  the  publishers,  Gandouin 
and  Giffart.  There  is  little  of  interest  about  it  as  a  whole. 
In  detail  it  has  one  or  two  points  worth  notice.  The  type 
employed  for  the  Address  to  the  King  in  volume  first  is 
one  of  the  old  Garamond  italic  fonts — very  beautifully 
displayed  in  spite  of  the  absurd  amount  of  leading.  The 
ornaments  on  the  title-page,  at  the  head  of  the  preface,  and 
beneath  the  “ privilege”  are  the  work  of  J.  B.  Papillon,  a 
wood-engraver  who  had  great  reputation.  The  introduction 
of  bands  of  type  “flowers”  is  a  poor  feature  of  the  book,  and 
the  innumerable  engraved  plates,  though  no  doubt  useful, 
are  another  disturbing  element.  The  book  is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  early  eighteenth  century  printing— in  style  a  little 
earlier  than  its  date. 

Our  next  example  is  A.  M.  de  Ramsay’s  Histoire  du  Fi- 
comte  de  Turenne ,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1735  by  the  Veuve  Mazieres  and  J.  B.  Gamier.  The 
imposing  title-page  printed  from  somewhat  seventeenth 
century  old  style  types,  with  lines  alternately  in  red  and 
black,  has  an  engraved  heraldic  decoration.  Its  heavy  capitals 
scarcely  prepare  one  for  the  delicacy  of  the  italic  fonts  of 
the  preface,  or  the  elegant  modelled  roman  type  of  the  text. 
The  wide  margins  bear  side-notes  in  a  smaller  roman 
letter.  Running- titles  are  set  in  spaced  capitals  of  the  font. 


LIVRE  IV.  z5l 

Je  meneau  grand  trefor  quun  Dieu  'Voulut  earner ; 
ll  eft  garde  par  maint  obftacle  •, 

Et  d’  abord ,  pour  premier  miracle , 

C’  eft  parmon fein  quilfaut  marcher. 

Percons-le,  dit  le  Prince.  On  aflemble  mille  hom- 
mes , 

Travaillant  jour  6c nuit ,  bien nouris,  bien paiez  ; 

Et  moiennant  de  grofles  fommes , 

En  peu  de  jours  les  chemins  font  fraiez. 

Le  rocher  traverfe ,  fe  prefente  un  abime. 

Le  Trefor  eft  plus  loin,  dit  un  autre  ecriteau  ; 
Comble-moi.Soif,  comblons;  dit  i’Amadis  nouveau  ; 

Le  Trefor ,  a  ce  que  j’eftime 
Sur  ces  precautions,  doit  etre  un  bon  morceau. 

Nouveau  travail  &  nouvellesdepenfes. 

Mais  l’abime  comble ,  les  belles  efperances 
Se  reculent  encor.  D’une  epaiffe  foret 
Un  pin  grave  lui  dit  :  Le  Trefor  efi  toutpref, 

ALais pour  aller  jufqud  fa  niche , 
llfaut  ahattre  bien  du  hois. 


154.  Old  Style  Types  used  by  Coignard ,  Pans ,  1719 
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Each  book  begins  with  an  attractive  engraving  and  an  ini¬ 
tial  letter,  also  engraved.  In  the  second  volume  the  pieces 
justificative s  are  set  in  much  smaller  type,  and  both  its  cut 
and  its  management  —  it  is  much  leaded  —  give  these 
pages  a  modern  effect.  It  is  a  good  reading  edition  to-day, 
and  in  its  time  must  have  been  accounted  a  very  “ad¬ 
vanced”  sort  of  book. 

The  CEuvres  cle  Jean- Baptiste  Rousseau  (1671— 174 1), 
printed  at  Paris  (dated  Brussels)  in  1743  by  Didot  (prob¬ 
ably  Frangois),  in  three  large  quarto  volumes,  is  in  its 
massive  qualities  almost  a  seventeenth  century  edition,  but 
it  has  an  element  of  taste  about  it  that  the  seventeenth 
century  did  not  afford.  Printed  entirely  in  a  large  size  of 
masculine  and  nervous  old  style  roman  type,  splendidly 
placed  on  ample  quarto  pages,  and  really  adorned  with 
decorations  by  Cochin  of  a  delightful  suavity  of  design,  it 
is  a  superb  book.  The  italic  employed  for  occasional  verse 
is  an  interesting  font.  The  volumes  were  printed  from  type 
made  by  F ournier  le  jeune ,  who  is  here  styled  Simon  Pierre 
{fig.  155). 

For  a  smaller  format ,  the  attractive  edition  of  CEuvres  cle 
M.  Boileau  Despreaux,  edited  by  Saint-Marc,  Paris,  1747, 
in  five  12mo  volumes,  is  an  example  of  a  luxurious  and 
convenient  edition.  Overloaded  with  introductions,  notes, 
and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  apparatus,  it  is  in  general 
effect  advancing  toward  a  more  open  style  of  printing.  In 
the  first  two  volumes,  which  are  the  ones  to  be  looked  at, 
the  poetry  is  set  in  a  letter  for  its  time  noticeably  light  in 
cut  and  uniform  in  design.  Leading  and  spacing  add  to  the 
delicate  effect.  Though  in  other  parts  of  the  volumes  this 
manner  is  not  kept  up,  none  the  less  the  typography  strikes 
a  novel  note.  It  was  printed  by  Jean  Baptiste  Coignard, 
imprimeur  chi  roi ,  third  of  his  name  to  be  printer  to  the 
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French  Academy,  and  the  founder  of  a  charity  for  Parisian 
printers,  which  still  exists. 

Among  eighteenth  century  books  in  such  format,  I  have 
mentioned  the  Collection  des  Auteurs  Latines  published  by 
Barbou,  who  used  in  them  Fournier  le  jeunds  types  and 
ornaments.  In  this  connection,  a  three-volume  edition  of  the 
Comcedix  of  Plautus  (Paris,  1759)  may  be  examined.  For 
a  very  full  showing  of  Fournier’s  types  and  ornaments — 
though  the  engraved  flowers  appear  to  be  by  Papillon — 
see  F.  J.  Desbillons’  Fabulamm  AFsopiarum  Libri  Quinque 
Priores,  very  agreeably  printed  by  Barbou  in  the  same  year 
(Jig.  156). 

The  magnificent  edition  (in  four  volumes,  folio)  of  La 
Fontaine’s  Fables  C homes  with  illustrations  from  paintings 
by  Oudry,  redrawn  by  Cochin  fils ,  who,  with  others,  en¬ 
graved  the  plates,  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  French  deco¬ 
rative  book-making.  Cochin  apparently  had  the  oversight 
of  the  whole  work,  which  was  published  between  1755  and 
1759  jointly  by  Desaint  and  Saillant  and  by  Durand.1  It 
was  printed  by  Jombert,  who  produced  many  fine  books  on 
military  subjects.  Of  Oudry ’s  famous  "but  frigid  full-page 
designs  I  shall  not  speak,  except  to  praise  the  work  of  the 
engravers. 

The  typography  is  magnificently  adequate  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  pages  of  the  work.  The  Fables  are  set  in  a  very  hand¬ 
some,  round,  old  style  font,  which  is  as  readable  as  type  can 
be.  Half-titles  and  titles  are  finely  displayed  in  roman  and 
italic  capitals,  much  spaced  ;  the  serifs  of  the  roman  capi¬ 
tals  showing,  however,  a  bad  tendency  towards  hair-lines. 

1  This  edition  created  considerable  noise  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and 
the  first  volume  was  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  attack,  defence,  and  rejoin¬ 
der,  in  the  Journal  des  Sgavans  for  February,  the  Mercure  de  France  for 
March,  and  the  Journal  des  Sgavans  for  September,  1756.  The  critic,  from 
internal  evidence,  may  have  been  a  type-founder. 
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155.  Fournier  le  jeune's  Types:  Didot,  Paris,  1743 


FABULARUM 


1SOPIARUM 


LIBER  QUA  RTUS. 


PROLOGUS. 


Jl$ L  b  illo  vetere  ,  simplici  ,  mundo  ftilo 
Jam  turn  recessit  paululum  Latinitas  i 
Ubi  romana  pubes  femel  abhorruit 
Ab  fcriptitandis  versibus  fenariis  , 

Quales  Poetae  veteres  omnes  comici 
Fundere  folebant.  Imo  ferme  ceteri 
Veteres  Poetae  ,  si  qua  praesertim  vafrae 
Lubido  Musse  fcriptionem  ludicram , 

Menippeamque  concinnare  juflerat  , 

In  metro  amabant  liberum  hunc  morem  fequi 
Suavem  profe&o  ,  nec  vocabulis  minus  , 

Quam  rebus  ipsis  aptandis  idoneum. 

Romanorum  ille  Varro  a  qui  do£lissimus 
Ante  ,  &  poll  fata  diftus  eft  ,  hujusmodi 
Senariorum  millia  multa  fcripserat  ; 

a  A.  Gellius  ,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  X.  Varronis  de  numero  feptena- 
nario  Librum  exponens  :  Turn  ibi  ,  inquit  ,  addit  fc  quoque  jam 
duodecimam  annorum  htbdomadam  ingrepum  eJJ~c  ,  6*  ad  cam  diem 
fcpiujg'uiLa  hebdomadas  Librorurn  conjcnpsijfc. 


156.  Fournier  le  jeune) s  Fijpes  and  Ornaments 
Barbou ,  Paris ,  1759 
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The  composition  is  splendid,  its  only  weak  point  being  the 
occasional  use  of  triple  rules  beneath  running-titles.  To 
my  mind,  the  glory  of  this  great  work  is  J.  J.  Bachelier’s 
floral  tail-pieces,  etc.,  cut  on  wood  by  J.  B.  Papillon  and 
Le  Sueur,  which  are  among  the  most  splendid  woodcut 
decorations  of  their  kind  known.  Copied  and  re-copied  in 
every  book  on  ornamental  design,  they  must  be  seen  on  these 
pages  to  be  appreciated.  Great  pains  were  taken  with  these 
decorations,  which  were  intended  to  show  the  perfection  that 
wood-engraving — then  neglected  and  despised  — could  at¬ 
tain  in  competent  hands.  Bachelier,  who  “invented”  them, 
was  a  flower  painter  and  director  of  design  at  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Manufactory  at  Vincennes.  He  adapted  them  to 
printing  on  rough  paper  by  drawings  executed  in  a  very 
open  manner,  and  they  were  interpreted  by  the  engravers 
with  this  in  mind.  A  passage  about  them  in  the  Avertissement 
to  Volume  I  is  worth  reading,  and  the  most  important  are 
described  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  Volume  IV.1 1  recommend 
their  study  to  designers  wishing  to  learn  how  to  draw  orna¬ 
ments  to  be  printed  with  letter-press. 

The  four  16mo  volumes  that  make  up  the  AnthologieFran- 
goise ,  ou  Chansons  Choisies ,  depuis  le  13e  Siecle  jusqiia present , 
edited  by  Jean  Monnet  (whose  superb  portrait  by  Cochin 
engraved  by  A.  de  St.  Aubin  faces  its  title-page),  are  thor¬ 
oughly  delightful  pieces  of  printing.  The  preface  is  set  in 
an  italic  —  au  gout  nouveau  (that  is  to  say,  a  letter  very  even 
and  monotonous  in  line),  and  the  introduction  by  De  Quer- 
lon,  in  a  respectable  old  style  roman  font.  The  pleasantest 
part  of  the  book  begins  with  the  Chansons  and  their  music 
(printed  from  Fournier’s  music  types),  most  beautifully 

1  lliey  are  the  designs  on  the  title-page,  at  the  head  of  the  dedication,  and  in 
Yol.  I,  pp.  10,  14,  34,  44;  Yol.  II,  pp.  26,  48,  54,  64.  The  comparatively 
recent  so-called  “  reproduction”  of  this  edition  is  beneath  contempt. 
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arranged,  and  touched  up  with  gay  little  head  and  tail¬ 
pieces  on  wood,  many  of  which  are  delightful.  It  appears 
to  be  set  in  Fournier’s  types,  and  some  of  its  typographic 
head-bands  are  to  be  found  in  his  specimen-book.  The  work 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1765  by  Joseph  Gerard  Barbou 

{fig- i5")- 

Claude  Joseph  Dorat  was  a  fashionable  person  who 
wrote  as  poor  poetry  as  fashionable  versifiers  generally  do. 
Dorat’s  books  interest  a  printer  because  they  express  the 
dernier  cri  in  typographic  modes  of  their  time,  and  show  the 
kind  of  printing  that  then  satisfied  a  “  smart”  public.  The 
editions  best  remembered — for  nobody  nowadays  remem¬ 
bers  his  poems — are  those  of  his  Fables  Nouvelles  and  Les 
Baisers. 

The  Fables  Nouvelles  has  a  Hague  imprint,  though  really 
published  by  Delalain  of  Paris  in  1773.  Dorat  alludes,  in  his 
preface  to  this  edition,  to  the  pompe  typographique  of  its  pre¬ 
sentation.  There  was  little  pomp  about  the  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  as  far  as  types  were  concerned.  It  is  composed  in  a 
clear  old  style  font  of  merely  respectable  cut,  and  head¬ 
ings  to  the  Fables  employ  decorated  capitals  and  type  or¬ 
naments  to  the  last  degree  trivial.  The  presswork  is  uneven, 
the  paper  none  too  good,  but  the  engraved  decorations  by 
Marillier,  though  too  heavy  for  so  small  a  page,  are — the 
best  of  them  —  quite  w  onderful,  and  just  miss  being  wholly 
charming.  At  any  rate,  they  are  famous. 

Les  Baisers ,  also  with  The  Hague  as  its  imprint,  but  is¬ 
sued  at  Paris  by  Delalain  in  1770,  is  another  typical  edi¬ 
tion.  Though  it  was  decorated  by  Eisen,  it  is  very  indif¬ 
ferently  printed  and  (as  a  whole)  is  a  much  overrated  book. 

Jean  Frangois  de  Saint  Lambert  wrote  an  insipid  poem, 
Les  Saisons ,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Thomson,  in  four 
parts  —  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  This  had 
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enormous  popularity  and  was  many  times  reprinted.  A  sev¬ 
enth  edition  (still  sought  after  for  its  beautiful  engravings) 
was  published  in  1775  at  “Amsterdam” — really,  I  suppose, 
Paris.  To  the  poem  —  which  with  introduction  and  notes 
fills  the  first  half  of  the  book  —  are  added  two  or  three 
short  stories,  one  of  which  is  alluded  to  by  Madame  Cam- 
pan  as  attracting  the  attention  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Some 
fugitive  verse  and  “Oriental  Fables”  complete  a  volume 
which  (exquisitely  illustrated  by  Moreau  le  jeune  and  Chof- 
fard)  had  a  very  fashionable  public.  The  book  shows  every 
evidence  of  employing  Fournier’s  types,  and  the  orna¬ 
ments  are  undoubtedly  from  hj^  foundry.  The  points  about 
it  which  are  typographically  so  important  are  the  very 
modelled  old  style  fonts  used  for  the  Discours  Preliminaire 
and  the  poem  itself  (Jig*  158),  and  the  new  style  of  italic  in 
the  “arguments ”  to  each  book  of  Les  Saisons  ( fig .  159).  This 
italic  is  midway  between  the  old  style  italic  previously  used 
and  that  put  forth  later  by  Firmin  Didot.  It  is  very  easy  to 
read,  owing  to  regularity  of  line  and  design;  but  it  is  as  in¬ 
ferior  in  style  to  that  which  it  supplanted  as  the  Didot  type 
was  inferior  to  it.  The  typographical  head-pieces  for  the 
stories  should  be  looked  at.  The  book  is  a  very  good  example 
of  the  use  of  somewhat  refined  old  style  types ;  though  it  is 
greatly  disfigured  by  the  heavy  rules  on  the  title-page  and 
below  running-titles. 

The  celebrated  Voyage  Pittoresque ,  ou  Description  des 
Royaumes  de  Naples  et  de  Sidle  of  the  Abbe  Jean  Claude 
Richard  de  Saint-Non  (1730-1804),  is  a  combination  of 
the  great  official  folio  with  the  illustrated  edition  de  luxe.  Its 
five  gigantic  volumes  give  an  opportunity  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  innumerable  plates.  Old  style  types  of  medium 
weight,  a  good  deal  leaded,  are  used  throughout.  The  com¬ 
position  is  a  little  confused,  and  some  inadequate  type 
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decorations,  needlessly  introduced,  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
magnificent  engraved  decorations,  unsurpassed  of  their 
kind.  The  V oyage  has  a  further  interest  because  it  helped 
on  the  vogue  for  classical  motifs  in  decoration,  through  its 
agreeably  rendered  plates  of  classical  furniture  and  utensils. 
The  designs  from  Greek  vases  in  two  colours  are  admira¬ 
ble  pieces  of  copper-plate  printing,  and  a  word  should  be 
said  about  the  sumptuous  engraved  Dedication  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  in  Volume  I.  Saint-Non,  the  most  distinguished 
amateur  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  was  himself  a 
passable  engraver  as  well  as  an  archaeologist  and  anti¬ 
quary.  A  convinced  idealisqhe  dedicated  his  life  to  produc¬ 
ing  this  wonderful  work,  which,  begun  in  1778,  was  finished 
in  1786.  It  was  printed  by  Clousier  and — incidentally — 
ruined  Saint-Non. 

A  book  in  small  format  that  shows  Didot  Tame  at  his 
best  as  a  printer,  is  the  Abbe  de  Lille’s  Georgiques  de  Virgile , 
en  vers  Francois.  Delightful  old  style  types  are  used  in  this 
pretty  little  32mo  edition,  which  was  printed  for  the  Paris 
publisher,  Bleuet,  in  1782  (fig.  160).  This  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  volume  already  alluded  to  (in  a  way  a  “speci¬ 
men-book”)  that  shows  some  new  Didot  characters — the 

r 

octavo  Epitre  sur  les  Progres  de  TImprimerie  (1784),  writ¬ 
ten  by  Pierre,  eldest  son  of  Frangois  Ambroise  Didot,  and 
printed  in  italic  types  designed  by  Firmin  Didot,  his  sec¬ 
ond  son.  It  employs  for  the  poem  a  very  light,  monotonous 
italic  (fig.  16l).  The  notes  are  set  in  a  smaller  size  of  it, 
mingled  with  a  roman  letter  which  is  somewhat  colourless 
in  efFect.  The  general  conception  of  its  type  is  still  old  style, 
but  pared  down  to  the  last  degree.  This  italic  was  not  an 
invention  “from  a  clear  sky,”  but  merely  “developed”  the 
type  an  gout  nouveau ,  of  which  we  have  seen  examples  in 
mid-eighteenth  century  French  specimen-books.  Firmin 


U  E  T  E. 


L’un  monte  le  belicr  delivre  de  fa  laine  j 
L’autre  veut  effrayer ,  cache  dans  les  rofeaux , 
Ses  jeuncs  compagnons  fe  jouants  dans  les  eaux; 
Leurs  cris ,  la  cornemufe  Sc  le  chant  des  bergeres , 
Vont  apprendre  leur  joie  aux  echos  folitaires. 

Un  jour ,  fous  les  berceaux  d’un  verger  ecarte, 
3$y  Contemplant  ces  pafteurs,  partageant  leur  gaite, 
J’abordai  le  fermier  ,  qui  de  fombre  d’un  hetre , 
Obfervoit ,  comme  moi ,  cette  fcene  champetre. 
Qu’il  eft  dans  votre  etat  d’agreables  moments ! 
Lui  dis-je;  Sc  tons  nosarts ,  nos  vains  amufcments 
400  Valent-ils  ces  travaux  que  la  joie  accompagne, 
Et  la  fimplicite  des  jeux  de  la  campagne  > 

Non  ,  dit-il;  j"ai  connu  vos  plaifirs  ft  vantes. 

Us  font  trop  pen  fentis ,  ils  font  trop  achetes ; 

Je  lcur.ai  compare  les  plaifirs  du  village; 

40 j  J’y  vis,  je  fuis  content.  Sc  benis  mon  partagc. 
Jeune ,  Sc  ne  d’un  fang  noble ,  a  la  guerre  cntraine, 
Je  n’y  dementis  pas  le  fang  dont  j’etois  ne: 

Mais  mes  fonds  diftipes ,  mes  fermes  confumees 
Par  ce  luxe  fans  frein  qui  corrompt  nos  armees, 
410  Quand  la  paix  couronna  les  fucces  de  mon  Roi , 
Je  me  vis  fans  fortune  ainft  que  fans  emploi. 

Le  befoin  n’avilit  que  les  coeurs  fans  courage  : 
Moi ,  plein  du  fentiment  dfcs  forces  de  mon  age , 


158.  Roman  Type  of  Saint  Lambert's  Saisons ,  Paris ,  1775 
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ARGUMENT. 

L  E  Soled  SC  la  chaleur  font  e'clore  une 
multitude  d’etres  nouveaux  qui  animent  les 
Siemens .  Caraclere  de  grandeur  SC  d’ opu¬ 
lence  que  I’Ete  donne  a  la  nature.  Elle 
ejl  moins  variee  qu’au  Printems  ;  elle  ne 
doit  etre  vue  qu’en  grand.  Riche  SC  vafle 
payfage  fait  pour  etre  vu  pendant  I’Ete  ; 
fes  effets  fur  I’ame.  Eloge  de  l’ Agriculture. 
Combien  il  efi  facile  de  rendre  heureux 
les  Laboureurs  ;  leurs  mceurs.  L’Ete  dans 
fa  force.  Puijfance  SC  majefie  de  la  Nature 
fous  la  Zone  Tor  ride  ;  la  chute  du  Nil ; 
line  foret.  P ay f ages  tels  qu  on  les  difire 
pendant  la  chaleur  3  SC  leurs  effets  fur  les 
fens  SC  fur  I’ame.  Tondaifon.  Fe  naif  on 
SC  gaite  des  travaux  champ etres.  Un  Gen- 
tilhomme  que  la  guerre  ayoit  mine  prend 
une  feme.  Maturite  des  bleds.  Corvee  SC 
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D  I  S  C  O  U  R  s 

Enfin,  malgre  cette  gene,  1’obferva- 
tion  des  regies  de  notre  poefie  produic  de 
moins  grandes  beautes  que  l’obfe'rvation 
des  regies  de  la  poefie  latine.  Dauscelle-ci, 
le  melange  marque  des  fyllabes  breves  Sc 
longues  amene  necefsairement  le  rhythme : 
dans  la  notre, les  regies  ne  preferment  rien 
fur  la  durce  des  fyllabes,  mais  feulemenc 
fur  leur  nombre  arithmetique;  de  sorce 
que  des  versfrancois  peuvent  etre  reguliers 
fans  etre  nombreux.  Sc  fatisfaire  aux  loix 
de  la  verification  fans  fatisfaire  a  celles  de 
l’harmonie. 

Je  n’ai  parle  jufqu’a  prefentquede  cetre 
harmonie  generale  qui ,  par  l’heureux 
choix  ,  I’enthainement  melodieux  des 
mots,  flatte  agreablement  l’oreille.  Il  eft 
une  autre  efpece  d’harmonie  nommee  imi¬ 
tative  ,  harmonie  bien  fuperieure  a  l’au  tre, 
s’il  eft  vrai  que  l’bbjet  de  la  poefie  foit  de 
peindre.  Pope  en  donne  i’exemple  Sc  le  pte- 
cepte  a  la  fois  dans  des  vers  imites  admi- 
rablement  par  l’abbe  Durefnel ,  Sc  que  j’ai 
efsaye  de  traduire. 


PRELIMINAIRE.  47 

Peins-moi  lcgcrement  l’amant  leger  de  Flore ; 
Qu’undouxruifseaumurniureenversplusdouxencore, 
Entend-on  de  la  mer  les  ondes  bouillonner  ? 

Le  vers ,  cotfimc  un  torrent ,  en  roulant  doit  tonner. 
Qu’Ajax  fouleve  un  roc  &  le  lance  avec  peine  j 
Chaque  fyllabe  eft  lourdc  &  chaque  mot  fe  traine. 

Mais  vois  <Pun  pied  leger  Camille  effleurer  l’eaitj 
Le  vers  vole ,  &  la  suit  aufti  prompt  que  l’oifeau. 

Mais,il  faut  en  convenir,  c’eft  peut-etre 
a  cet  egard  que  la  langue  latine  l’emporte 
le  plus  fur  la  notre.  La  quantite  des  fyllabes, 
dont  la  brievete  ou  la  longueur  precipite 
ou  ralentit  le  vers ,  etoit  determinee  chez 
les  Latins :  nous  avons  aufti  des  breves  Sc 
des  longues,  mais  beaucoup  moins  mar¬ 
quees  ;  notre  profodie  n’eft  point  decidee 
comme  celle  des  anciens,  Sc  cette  decifion 
laifse  tout  le  jqgement  Sc  tout  le  travail 
de  l’harmonie  a  l’oreille  Sc  au  gout  du 
poete. 

D’ailleurs ,  comme  je  l’ai  deja  dit ,  nous 
avons  dans  notre  langue  trop  peu  de  sons 
pleins,  trop  d’£  muets,  crop  de  fyllabes 


160.  Roman  Types  used  by  Di dot  Paine \  Paris ,  1782 
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SUR  LES  PROGRtS 
DE  L’IMPRIMERIE. 


A  MON  PERE. 

Cet  art  (jiil  tous  les  jours  multiplie  avec  grace 
Et  les  vers  de  Virgile  et  les  lecons  d’ Horace  ; 

Qui ,  plus  sublime  encor ,  plus  noble  en  son  emploi , 
Donne  un  texte  epure  des  litres  de  la  Loi , 

Et ,  parmi  nous  de  Dieu  conservant  les  oracles , 

Pour  la  religion  fit  ses  premiers  miracles  ; 

Des  grands  evenements  cet  art  conservateur , 

Trop  ingrat  seulement  envers  son  inventeur , 

N’a  pas  su  nous  transmettre  avec  pleine  assurance 
Le  genie  etonnant  qui  lui  donna  naissance . 

Toi  qui  sus  concevoir  tant  de  plans  a  la  fois 9 
A  1’ immortallte pourquoi perdre  tes  droits? 


161.  Page  employing  Firmin  Didot's  Italic ,  printed  by  F.A.  Didot 

Paris ,  1784 
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Didot’s  italic  types  superseded  those  of  Fournier  le  jeune , 
which  until  then  had  been  popular,  and  allusion  to  this  is 

r  r 

made  in  th eEpitre.  rYhtE pitre  was  reprinted  in  an  exquisite 
little  volume  in  18mo  —  Pierre  Didot’s  Essai  de  Fables  non - 

r 

velles  dediees  au  Roi;  suivies  de  Poesies  diverses  ct  d'ane  Epitre 
surles progres  de  P Imprimerie.  .  .  .  A  Paris,  imprime par  F rang. 
Ambr.  Didot  Paine  avec  les  caracteres  de  Firmin  son  2r/  fils, 
1786.  The  same  series  of  types  is  used  in  both  books,  but  not 
in  the  same  sizes.  In  this  small  format  the  delicacy  of  type 
is  warranted  —  and  the  composition  is  very  tastefully  man¬ 
aged.1 

Tasso’s  Gerusalemme  Liberata  was  printed  at  Paris  by 
Frangois  Ambroise  Didot  Paine ,  in  1784-88,  “by  order  of 
Monsieur,”  —  the  Comte  de  Provence  (afterwards  Louis 
XVIII), —  who  chose  the  subjects  for  Cochin’s  illustrations. 
It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Didot’s  printing.  The  type  is 
a  delicate  old  style,  though  a  little  too  much  influenced  by 
Bodoni  in  the  contrasting  weight  of  line,  an  effect  increased 
by  the  vellum-like  paper  employed.  The  Didots  no  doubt 
believed  that  the  papier-velin  improved  their  books,  by  en¬ 
abling  them  to  attenuate  the  thin  strokes  of  the  type  —  re¬ 
finements  which  these  highly  finished  papers  were  able  to 
“take”  only  too  successfully. 

In  1782,  the  Paris  publishers  Molini  and  Lamy  issued  a 
prospectus  of  an  edition  of  a  work  first  brought  out  in  1757 
by  the  Comte  de  Caylus  and  J.  B.  Mariette — the  Peintures 
Antiques  de  Bartoli ,  which  reproduced  frescoes  discovered 
at  Herculaneum.  This  new  edition  of  one  hundred  copies 
was  to  be  all  that  was  most  distinguished,  and  for  it  some 


1  For  title-pages  of  books  in  small  form  at,  printed  in  light  Didot  types  much 
spaced,  consult  the  facsimiles,  in  Le  Petit’s  Editions  Originates,  of  Paul  el 
Virginie  of  1789  and  La  Chaumiere  Indienne  of  1791,  both  by  Bemardin 
de  St.  Pierre. 
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new  types  of  Didot  Paine  were  to  be  used.  The  portion  of 
the  prospectus  which  is  reproduced  ( fig .  1 62)  shows  this 
beautiful  transitional  font,  which  retains  the  charm  of  old 
style  letter,  but  has  a  touch  of  grace  and  delicacy  which 
makes  it  very  much  of  its  period.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of 
steps  by  which  the  Didots  learnedly  but  foolishly  descended 
to  the  types  they  used  about  1800. 

In  Frangois  Ambroise  Didot’s  edition  of  the  CEuvres  de 
Fenelon  in  nine  quarto  volumes,  begun  in  1787  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  his  son,  Pierre  Didot,  in  1792,  the  shape  of  letter 
used  is  still  old  style,  but  it  is  so  thin  and  fragile  that  it  is 
scarcely  recognizable  as  old  style  at  all.  This  results  in 
faded-looking  pages  that  are  perfectly  legible,  but  give  an 
insecure  feeling  to  the  eye  ( fig .  163).  This  edition  should 
be  compared  with  Fenelon’s  Aventures  de  Telemaque ,  also 
printed  in  quarto  in  1787  by  Pierre  Frangois  Didot,  brother 
to  Frangois  Ambroise.  The  preface  states  that  it  is  set  in 
“les  nouveaux  Caracteres  de  sa  Fonderie and  that  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  allowed  to  choose  between  a  caractere  gras  and  a 
caractere  maigre  for  this  edition,  had  given  six  hundred 
votes  for  the  former  against  two  for  the  latter.  The  choice 
seems  justified,  for  the  gras  employ ed  in  Telemaque^  fig.  164) 
is  maigre  enough,  in  all  conscience!  However,  it  is  a  type 
with  some  colour  left  in  it,  and  it  is  beautifully  imposed 
and  printed  on  a  rich  papier  d'Annonay ,  made  for  the  book. 

The  Kehl  editions  of  Voltaire  (with  the  imprint  Societe 
Litteraire  Typographique)  were  printed  from  Baskerville’s 
type,  purchased  by  Beaumarchais  for  the  purpose.  Three 
editions  were  proposed;  but  the  octavo  and  12mo  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  ones  completed.  The  octavo  is  the  better 
of  the  two,  and  its  pages  have  distinction  and  charm. 
Their  marked  lightness  of  effect  is  gained  by  very  open 
leading  and  by  titles  set  in  spaced  capital  letters,  much 
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Comte  de  Caylus,dit-il,voyoit  avec  regret  que  les  ouvrages  des  anciens 
peintres ,  dont  on  a  fait  de  nos  jours  la  decouverte  sous  les  mines 

162.  Types  used  by  F.  A.  Didot,  Paris ,  1782 


VIE  DE  M.  DE  FENELON. 

hurmlier  ou  nous  confondre,  ne  paroit  occupe  que 
cle  nos  interets  et  de  notre  bonheur. 

Fenelon  vouloit  que  toutes  les  affaires  de  son  dio¬ 
cese  lui  fussent  rapportees,  et  il  les  examinoit  par 
lui-meme;  mais  la  moindre  chose  importante  dans 
la  discipline  ne  se  decidoit  que  de  concert  avec  ses 
vicaires  generaux  et  les  autres  chanoines  de  son  con- 
seil ,  qui  s’assembloit  deux  fois  la  semaine.  Jamais  il 
ne  s’y  est  prevalu  de  son  rangou  deses  talents,  pour 
decider  par  autorite,  sans  persuasion  :  il  reconnois- 
soit  les  pretres  pour  ses  freres,  recevoit  leurs  avis,  et 
pro Ei  Loi  t  de  leur  experience.  Le  pasteur ,  disoit-il ,  a 
besom  d  etre  encore  plus  docile  que  le  iroupeau;  il  faut 


163.  Carcictere  Maigre  used  by  F.  A.  and  P.  Didot ,  Paris ,  1787-92 
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L  I  V  R  E  XVIlf.  1 3y 

d'un  beau  pretexte  pour contenter  leur ambilion,  et  pour 
se  jouer  des  homines  credules:  ces  homines,  qui  avoient 
abuse  de  la  vertu  ineme  ,  quoiqu’elle  soit  le  plus  grand 
don  des  dieux ,  etoient  .punis  comme  les  plus  scelerats 
de  tons  les  homines.  Les  enfans  qui  avoient  egorge  leurs 
peres  et  leurs  meres ,  les  epouses  qui  avoient  trempe  leurs 
mains  dans  le  sang  de  leurs  epoux,  les  traitres  qui  avoient 
livre  leur  patrie  apres  avoir  viole  tons  les  sermens,  souf- 
froient  des  peines  moins  eruelles  que  ces  hypocrites.  Les 
trois  juges  des  enfers  l’avoient  ainsi  voulu  ;  et  void  leur 
raison  :  c’est  que  les  hypocrites  ne  se  contentent  pas 
d’etre  medians  comme  le  reste  des  impies ;  ils  veulent 


164.  Caractere  Gras  used  by  Pierre  Franqois  Didot ,  Paris ,  1787 
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helped  by  the  small  sizes  of  the  types  employed,  which  lend 
themselves  readily  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  Some  of  the 
tables  of  contents  are  particularly  interesting  in  composi¬ 
tion.  The  12mo  edition,  planned  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
octavo,  scarcely  “arrives,”  as  its  type  seems  rather  a  misfit 
for  such  a  small  format.  This  work  —  de  longue  haleine  — 
was  printed  in  seventy  volumes  octavo,  and  in  ninety-two 
volumes  12mo,  being  begun  in  1784  and  finished  in  1789. 
Artistically  a  success,  it  was  financially  a  complete  failure. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  sarcasms  of  destiny  that  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  Voltaire  helped  bring  about,  wrecked  the  “defi¬ 
nitive  edition”  of  his  works!  Pages  of  La  Pucelle  of  1789 
are  reproduced  (fg>  165). 

As  an  indication  of  changing  typography  the  student 
should  look  at  Dorat’s  Lettres  en  V ers ,  et  QLuvres Melees,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Delalain  in  1792.  It  is  much  the  same  kind  of  a 
book  as  the  Fables;  but  by  1 792  types  had  wholly  changed, 
becoming  feeble  in  colour  and  modern  in  shape.  Ephem¬ 
eral  volumes  like  Dorat’s  are  often  more  “rewarding”  typo¬ 
graphically  than  better  books,  because  they  depended  on 
luxurious  presentation  to  get  themselves  read.  They  are 
the  equivalent  of  a  nineteenth  century  “gift  book.”  To  see 
the  best  printing  of  a  century,  one  must  know  what  books 
were  in  fashion — for  many  volumes,  forgotten  now,  were 
the  ones  on  which  the  printer  spent  most  labour. 

C.  M.  Saugrain’s  octavo  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Latin  and  French  (translated  by  De  Saci)  was  begun 
by  Didot  jeune  in  1793.  In  plan  a  handsome  work,  it  is 
wrecked  by  its  chilly  “modern”  types,  excessive  leading, 
and  a  paper  too  rough  for  the  fonts  employed.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  bv  Moreau  le  jeune ,  who  seems  very  ill  at  ease  in 
designing  Biblical  subjects.  The  edition  is  inscribed  to  the 
Assemblee  Nationale ,  which,  though  pledged  to  receive  no 
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dedications  of  books,  made  an  exception  in  its  favour,  to 
show — in  1791  —  “its  attachment  and  respect  for  the 
Christian  Religion.” 

A  six-volume  edition  of  CEuvres  de  Moliere  was  printed 
in  1 79 1-94  at  Paris  by  P.  Didot  Paine ,  in  an  edition  limited  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  set  from  some  new  types  cut 
by  Fir  min  Didot.  It  was  part  of  Pierre  Didot’s  quarto  series 
of  Auteurs  Classiques  Frangois  et  Latine.  To  understand  it 
typographically,  compare  it  with  the  six-volume  quarto  edi¬ 
tion  of  Moliere,  of  1734,  which  was  intended  to  be  “printed 
with  magnificence”  by  Pierre  Prault,  with  illustrations  and 
decorations  by  Boucher,  Oppenort,  and  others.  Prault’s  edi¬ 
tion  is  from  old  style  types,  full  of  warmth  and  colour,  while 
in  the  Didot  Moliere ,  though  the  types  are  not  absolutely 
modern  face,  they  have  lost  their  suave  quality — they  are 
too  regular  and  lack  picturesqueness,  and  produce  very 
arid  pages. 

A  folio  Latin  edition  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia ,  published  and 
edited  by  Antoine  Auguste  Renouard  and  printed  from  the 
types  of  Didot  fils  aine  in  1795,  is  an  example  of  the  use 
of  over-modelled  late  Didot  types,  and  a  very  hideous  piece 
of  work  it  is !  Each  letter  of  these  fonts,  perfect  enough  in 
itself,  has  too  much  light  and  shade,  and  in  mass  lacks 
solidity  of  effect.  The  type  jumps  at  you !  The  arrangement, 
too,  is  without  much  sense  of  style.  It  fails  just  where  Bo- 
don  i  and  even  the  Foulis  brothers  succeeded;  though  none 
the  less  it  is  typographically  a  very  instructive  volume  for 
the  student. 

In  France  the  typographic  event  of  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  was  the  appearance  of  Pierre  Didot’s  editions  du  Louvre 
of  Horace  and  Virgil.  The  Op  era  of  Virgil,  in  folio,  was 
a  limited  edition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  printed 
in  1798  from  types  designed  and  cast  by  Firmin  Didot. 
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It  was  decorated  with  twenty-three  engraved  plates  after 
designs  by  Gerard  and  Girodet,  and  was  intended  to  sur¬ 
pass  Bodoni’s  folio  Virgil  of  1793.  This  was  followed  in 
1799  by  Pierre  Didot’s  folio  Latin  Horace  with  decorations 
by  Percier — a  companion  limited  edition.  I  have  some  of  the 
“trial”  pages  of  the  Horace  which  belonged  to  Renouard 
and  were  probably  given  him  by  Didot.  The  type  is  clear 
to  read,  but  quite  without  charm.  Variations  of  light  and 
shade  are  extreme,  and  the  serifs  of  capital  letters  such  as 
M  and  N  are  literally  hair-lines  at  right  angles  to  the  up¬ 
right  strokes  {Jig.  166).  The  pages  as  a  whole  are  impos¬ 
ing  but  lifeless.  The  decoration  to  the  first  ode,  designed  by 
Percier  and  engraved  by  Girodet,  is  splendid  enough  of  its 
kind,  but  is  as  hard  in  feeling  and  execution  as  the  typog¬ 
raphy  beneath  it  {Jig.  167). 

From  this  survey  of  French  books,  we  see  that  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  black-letter  was  at  first  used,  but  was  slowly 
driven  out  by  the  fashions  introduced  by  Tory  and  the 
Italian  influence  in  French  art;  that  during  that  century, 
especially  in  the  first  half — the  great  period  of  French 
printing  —  French  types  were  a  slightly  more  delicate 
form  of  the  best  Italian  letters  of  the  preceding  century.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  letter-design  became  less  classi¬ 
cal  and  monumental  in  feeling  and  inclined  more  toward 
what  we  now  know  as  heavy  “old  style”  types,  and  of 
these  (as  we  shall  see  later)  some  of  the  finest  were  cut 
only  through  royal  subvention.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
types,  though  still  rather  heavy  in  the  earlier  years,  became 
lighter  in  form  and  method  of  composition  as  time  went 
on,  until  the  type-forms  developed  into  “modern  face”  — 
the  rigid  uniformity  of  which  was  then  mistaken  for  classic 
severity. 
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It  is  a  wonderful  showing  that  the  French  printer  makes 
from  1500  to  18Q0.1  His  best  typography — like  much  else 
that  is  French  — was  all  along  the  centuries  characterized 
by  distinction  and  elegance.  And  this  was  not  all.  Hand  in 
hand  with  these  went  lucidity  of  thought  and  resultant 
lucidity  of  product — that  inspired  practicality  which  is  the 
fascinating  and  peculiar  possession  of  the  brave  sons  and 
daughters  of  Gaul ! 

1 A  good  list  of  examples  of  French  printing  of  various  periods  is  contained  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Cercle  de  la  Librarie.  Premiere  Exposition.  .  .  .  Par- 
tie  Retrospective  ( Histoire  de  la  Typographic  Franqaise  par  les  Livres,  cle- 
puis  I’origine  jusqu’a  la  Jin  du  XV I  IP-  siecle).  Paris,  1880.  Another  vol¬ 
ume  to  be  consulted  for  titles  of  books  typographically  interesting,  printed 
in  France  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ( especially  those  that 
were  printed  at  the  Imprimerie  Royale  until  the  Revolution) ,  is  Rapport  du 
Comite  d?  Installation :  Musee  Retrospectif  de  la  Classe  11,  Typographic  — 
Impressions  Diver ses  (. Materiel ,  precedes  et  produits )  A  V  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  Internationale  de  1900.  Paris.  The  successive  changes  in  the  types 
and  arrangement  of  title-pages  of  representative  French  books  of  the  period 
we  are  treating  can  be  seen  from  the  facsimiles  in  Jules  Le  Petit’s  Biblio- 
graphie  des  Principales  Editions  Originates  d’  Ecr mains  Frangais  du  XVe 
au  XV IIP  siecle.  Paris,  1888.  The  work  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  represented  under  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere. 

M.  F.  Thibaudeau’s  La  Lettre  d’  Imprimerie —  Oi'igine ,  Developpement, 
Classification  ;  et  12  JVotices  illustrees  sur  les  Arts  du  Livre  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1921)  is  a  study  of  French  printing-types,  their  development  and  use.  It 
is  valuable  for  its  notices  of  French  type-founding,  printing,  etc.,  from  the 
Gothic  period  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  As  the  author  writes  from  the 
historical  rather  than  the  critical  point  of  view,  the  book  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  guide  to  the  choice  of  types.  It  is  elaborately  illustrated,  though  many  of 
the  examples  have  been  already  utilized  by  Bouchot  and  Le  Petit.  M.  Marius 
Audin’s  Le  Livre :  sa  Technique ,  son  Architecture  (Lyons,  1921)  takes  up 
the  different  styles  of  type  in  vogue  since  the  introduction  of  printing  in  France. 
A  line  or  two  of  each  type — or  the  nearest  equivalent  available — begins  these 
notices.  An  excellent  feature  is  the  citation  of  titles  of  books  that  are  printed 
from  the  types  described. 
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CARMINUM 

LIBER  QUARTUS. 


O  D  E  L 

AD  VENEREM. 

Intermissa,  Venus,  diu 
Rursus  bella  moves.  Farce,  precor,  precor! 

Non  sum  qualis  eram  bonae 
Sub  regno  Cinarae.  Desine,  dulcium 
Mater  saeva  Cupidinum, 

Circa  lustra  decern  flectere  mollibus 
lam  durum  imperiis.  Abi 
Quo  blandae  iuvenum  te  revocant  preces. 


16  7.  Page  of  folio  Horace:  Pierre  Didot ,  Paris ,  1799 
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TYPES  used  in  the  books  described  could  almost  all  be 
purchased  from  foundries  of  their  respective  periods; 
but  there  were  important  types  which  could  not  be  thus 
secured,  that  owed  their  existence  to  government  subven¬ 
tion.  1  he  Crown  had  paid  attention  to  fine  types  and  print¬ 
ing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  there  were  royal  printers 
as  early  as  1487,  of  whom  Pierre  Le  Rouge  was  the  first. 
Geofroy  Tory  was  an  imprimeur  dn  roif  and  Francois  I, 
somewhere  about  1539,  conferred  on  Robert  Estienne  the 
title  of  Royal  Printer  for  Hebrew  and  Latin,  and  in  1538 
made  Conrad  Neobar  King’s  Printer  for  Greek.  After  Neo¬ 
bar  s  death,  Robert  Estienne  united  in  himself  the  func¬ 
tions  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  typographer,  and  there 
were  in  later  times  royal  printers  for  music,  mathematics, 
and  Oriental  tongues.  These  royal  printers  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  probably  owed  their  posts  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  five  lecteurs  royaux  (lectores  regii)  by  Frangois  I  in 
1530,  appointments  which  were  the  origin  of  the  College 
de  France.  This  foundation,  sometimes  known  as  College  de 
Trois-Langues,  was  to  encourage  studies  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  the  Latin  classics,  and  incidentally  to  counterbalance 
the  scholastic  view  of  education  to  which  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  particularly  the  Sorbonne,  was  committed.  There 
were  two  readers  for  Greek,  three  for  Hebrew,  and  another 
for  “  V eloquence  latine ,”  and  it  was  natural  enough  that  royal 
readers  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  should  be  followed 

Defined  by  Lepreux  as  an  officer  of  the  crown,  in  principle  compensated, 
exclusively  entrusted  with  the  printing  either  of  decrees  of  authority  or  cer¬ 
tain  specified  works,  and  therefore  enjoying,  in  order  to  guarantee  authentic 
and  pure  texts,  as  well  as  rapidity  of  publication,  certain  immunities  and 
advantages,  as  well  as  special  and  personal  privileges.  The  term  imfirimeur 
du  roi  furthermore  particularly  denoted  marked  artistic  ability  in  the  practice 
of  typography. 
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by  royal  printers  ( typography  regii)  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew;  just  as  the  royal  types  (typi  regii),  such  as  the 
grecs  du  roi ,  followed  in  due  course,  and  were  in  turn  housed 
by  the  Imprimerie  Royale  {typographic,  regia). 

It  was  at  the  instance  of  Frangois  I  that  Claude  Gara- 
mond,  a  pupil  of  Tory,  and  the  first  and  perhaps  most 
distinguished  of  French  letter-cutters  and  type-founders, 
produced  his  famous  fonts.  His  roman  and  italic  types, 
called  caracteres  de  P  University ,  were  cut  in  four  sizes,  in 
1540,  according  to  some  authorities.  Garamond  is  said  to 
have  based  his  roman  on  Jenson’s  model,  but  on  comparing 
the  two  types,  this  appears  untrue.  Jenson,  to  whom  more 
credit  has  been  given  as  a  type  designer  than  is,  perhaps, 
altogether  his  due,  certainly  cut  (if  we  suppose  he  cut  the 
roman  types  of  the  De  Spires)  the  most  successful  roman 
letter  that  until  then  had  appeared.  As  design,  however,  it 
was  chiefly  a  clever  transcript  of  a  much  more  beautiful 
Humanistic  manuscript  hand.  Garamond,  in  his  new  roman, 
was  no  longer  reproducing  a  manuscript,  but  creating  letters 
to  be  considered  independently  as  types.  His  fonts  show  this. 
His  mastery  of  technique,  and  a  certain  conscious  elegance 
in  design,  remove  them  entirely  from  the  grave  simplicity 
of  Jenson’s  letter.  At  the  time  that  Garamond’s  types  were 
cut,  Jenson’s  roman  types  were  famous,  and,  Jenson  being 
a  Frenchman,  of  course  it  was  natural  to  have  him  in  mind 
when  preparing  new  roman  types.  So  in  that  sense  Gara¬ 
mond  modelled  his  type  upon  Jenson’s  characters,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  exactly  copied  their  design.  His  italic 
he  based,  he  admits,  on  the  Aldine  italic,  and  on  examina¬ 
tion  there  is  a  certain  similarity,  although  it  is  much  freer 
in  effect,  owing,  among  other  things,  to  its  sloping  capitals. 
Garamond  is  nearer  to  Aldus  in  his  italic  than  he  is  to  Jen¬ 
son  in  his  roman. 
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Garamond’s  roman  fonts  were  wonderfully  beautiful — 
clear  and  open.  The  very  small  loops  to  the  e’s  and  the  nar¬ 
row  a’s  are  characteristic,  as  are  capitals  that  are  large  rela¬ 
tively  to  lower-case  letters.  The  italic  capitals  slope  at  dif¬ 
ferent  angles,  and  when  composed  with  the  lower-case  have 
a  restless  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  both  fonts,  especially 
the  italic,  have  a  delightful  unconventionality  of  design — 
free  and  spirited,  yet  noble;  full  of  contrast  and  movement, 
yet  with  elegance  and  precision  of  line  that  marks  them  as 
French1  {fig.  168).  In  what  appears  to  be  one  of  these  fine 
roman  fonts,  Robert  Estienne  in  1549  printed  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  book — Paolo  Giovio’s  Vitas  duodecim  Vicecomitum 
Mediolani  Principum.  It  is  composed  throughout  in  one  size 
of  roman,  except  for  poetry,  which  is  set  in  two  sizes  of 
italic.  1  he  initials  are  the  work  of  Geofroy  Tory,  and  the 
ten  portraits  of  the  Counts  of  Milan  are  reduced  copies,  by 
Tory,  of  those  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale 
{Jig-  169).  Although  it  is  not  stated  that  the  book  is  printed 
from  Garamond’s  types,  its  title-page  bears  the  celebrated 
mark  of  the  basilisk  and  the  Greek  motto  which  was  usu¬ 
ally  employed  by  Estienne  in  his  books  printed  from  Gara¬ 
mond’s  royal  Greek  fonts.2 

Garamond’s  roman  and  italic  gave  the  gothic  character 
its  deathblow.  It  was  much  used  in  Italy,  England,  Hol- 


1  In  the  Avant-Profios  to  the  first  volume  of  Claudin’s  Histoire  de  V Imfiri- 
merie  en  France ,  it  is  stated  that  a  modem  impression  of  Garamond’s  types 
appears  in  the  Foreword  of  Volume  I,  Preface,  and  pages  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
ii  to  xxiv.  On  comparison  with  early  books  printed  from  these  types,  some 
slight  modifications  appear  to  have  been  made.  The  Garamond  types  are 
said  to  have  been  “retouched”  by  Luce  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  device  is  composed  of  a  spear  around  which  are  twined  olive  branches 
and  a  basilisk  with  a  salamander’s  head  —  emblems  of  wisdom  in  peace  and 
war.  Beneath  it  appears  the  punning  motto  :  BcunAet  rJ  aya0<2  Kparepto  Fal^- 
fxrIT'fl’  “  To  the  wise  King  and  the  valiant  Warrior,  ”  generally  accompanied 
by  the  words  Ty/iis  Regiis. 
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land,  and  Germany,  either  in  fonts  which  were  sent  there, 
matrices  which  were  sold  there,  or  by  imitations.  In  Ger¬ 
many  his  small  types  became  so  much  the  fashion  that  a 
German  type-body  was  named  “Garmond”;  for  although 
Garamond  died  (in  1561)  in  poverty,  after  his  death,  says 
Vitre  sarcastically,  “  he  was  recompensed  by  tributes  with¬ 
out  end” — of  which  this  was  one! 

Garamond’s  famous  Greek  characters,  the  typi  regii , 
grecs  du  roi ,  or  royal  types,  were  cut  about  the  same  time.1 
Their  design  was  based  on  the  handwriting  of  a  clever 
calligrapher,  Angelos  Verge tios  —  “  noire  ecrivain  en  grec ,” 
as  Frangois  I  styled  him.  Garamond  was  employed  to  cut 
the  punches  of  these  types  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Estienne,  and  they  were  completed,  apparently,  by  1541. 
They  were  in  three  sizes.  These  fonts  were  intended  to 
reproduce  as  closely  as  possible  the  Greek  handwriting  of 
that  day  as  exemplified  by  Vergetios’  fine  manuscripts; 
and  although  this  was  not,  from  a  present-day  point  of  view, 
an  advantage,  it  was  thought  to  be  so  then.  Garamond 
certainly  achieved  exactly  what  he  intended,  for  the  calli¬ 
graphic  appearance  of  the  type  is  striking  enough;  in  fact, 
rather  disagreeably  marked  in  its  largest  size.  Fournier 
states  that  no  Greek  characters  save  these  possessed  prac¬ 
tically  all  known  ligatures.  One  of  Garamond’s  reforms 
was  the  adoption  of  larger  and  more  adequate  Greek  capi¬ 
tals,  which  replaced  the  small  and  unimportant  capitals  in 
current  use.  Robert  Proctor  said  of  this  Greek  type  that  “it 
was,  and  is,  by  far  the  best  type  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been 
cut. ...  I  believe,”  he  adds,  “that  an  English  type-founder 
of  to-day  would  add  his  testimony  to  that  of  the  French 

1  Greek  typography  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  Parisian  printer  Gilles 
de  Gourmont  as  early  as  1507,  but  his  types  were  superseded  by  Garamond’s 
grecs  du  roi. 


168.  Garamond'*  s  Caracteres  de  V  University  c.  1540:  as  used  by  Imprimerie  Royale ,  Paris ,  1642 


s 

PAVLI  I  O  V  I  I  NOVOCOMEN- 

fis  in  Vitas  duodecim  Vicecomitum  Mediolani 
Principum  Prxfatio. 


ET  VS  TAT  E  M  nobi- 
liffimse  Vicecomitum  fami- 
lixquiambitiofiusaprxalta 
Romanoru  Csfarum  origi- 
ne,  Longobardifq;  regibus 
dedutfto  ftemmatc ,  repete- 
re  contedunt,  fabulofis  pe¬ 
nt:  in  inis  inuoluere  viden- 
tur.  Nos  autem  recentiora 
illuftrioraque,vti  ab  omnibus  recepta,fequemur:co- 
tentiqueerimus  infigni  memoria  Heriprandi  &  Gal- 
uanii  nepotis ,  qui  cximiacum  laude  rei  militaris,  ci- 
uillfque  prudentis,  Mediolani  principem  locum  te- 
nuerunt.Incidit  Galuanius  in  id  tempus  quo  Medio¬ 
lanum  a  Federico  AEnobarbo  deletu  eft,  vir  fumma 
rerum  geftarum  gloria ,  &r  quod  in  fan's  fuit,  infigni 
calamitate  memorabilis .  Captus  enim  >  &  ad  trium- 
phum  in  Germaniam  du&us  fuifl'e  traditur:  fed  non 
multo  poft  carceris  catenas  fregit,  ingentique  animi 
virtute  non  feme!  csefis  Barbaris, virus  iniurias,patria 
reftituit.Fuit  hic(vt  Annales  ferunt)Othonis  nepos, 
eius  quiab  infigni  pietatemagnitudinequeanimi.ca 
nente  illo  pernobili  clafllco  excitus,  ad  facrii  bellum 
in  Syriam  contendit,communicatis  fcilicet  confiliis 
atque  opibus  cu  Guliermo  Montifferrati  regulo.qui 
aproccritate  corporis,  Longa  fpatha  vccabatur.  Vo- 
luntariorum  enim  equitum  ac  peditum  deleftx  no- 

A.iii. 

169.  Roman  Type  ( Garamond P)  used  by  Estienne ,  Paris ,  1549 
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experts  who  have  treated  this  subject,  that  for  evenness  of 
colour,  for  precision  of  casting,  and  for  the  exactness  of 
alignment  and  justification,  these  founts  are  unsurpass¬ 
able.”1  All  three  types  are  shown  in  the  illustration  (Jig.  1 70). 

These  Greek  types  were  first  employed  in  an  edition 
of  the  Prseparatio  Evangelica  of  Eusebius,  issued  by  Robert 
Estienne  in  1544 — a  magnificent  folio,  printed  in  the  second 
size  of  type  ( gros-romain ),  which  was  the  font  finished  ear¬ 
liest,  and,  of  the  three,  made  the  finest  books.  The  largest 
size  (gros-parangon)  was  used  in  a  folio  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  issued  in  1550  by  Robert  Estienne.  The  small¬ 
est  of  them  {cicero)  had  already  been  employed  in  a  16mo 
New  Testament  (known  as  “O  Mirificam”),  printed  by 
Robert  Estienne  in  1546.  He  says  in  his  preface:  “O  the 
marvellous  liberality  of  our  King,  that  most  excellent  and 
noble  prince !  for  feeling  that  such  were  needed  to  bring 
together  into  a  narrow  compass  books  of  large  volume,  he 
bade  engrave  these  smaller  Greek  characters,  which  in  ele¬ 
gance  rival  the  former,  though  these  were  of  all  letters  the 
most  beautiful.  These  having  been  delivered  to  me  for  the 
good  of  the  world  of  letters,  how  could  I  better  inaugurate 
their  use  than  by  a  sacred  text,  and  what  text  is  more  holy 
and  august  than  the  Gospel?” 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  books  printed  from  these 
fonts  is  Charles  and  Robert  Estienne’s  Greek  edition  of 
Appiani  Alexandrini  Pomanarum  Uistoriaru?n ,  published  in 
1551.  All  three  sizes  of  type  are  used  in  it.  The  type  in 
mass,  and  the  proportion  and  imposition  of  the  type-page, 
are  very  splendid,  and  there  is  another  reason  for  looking 
at  it.  The  superb  decorations  and  initials  by  Tory,  which 
are  employed  in  all  the  Greek  editions  mentioned,  are 
wonderful,  in  their  accord  with  the  colour  of  the  Greek  text, 

1  Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  Vol.  VII,  p.  57. 
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in  their  printable  qualities,  and  in  their  grace  of  design 
{Jig.  171).' The  most  brilliant  impression  of  them  is  found 
in  the  Eusebius.  They  are  among  the  best  of  the  printed 
decorations  used  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Garamond’s  caracteres  de  V  University  in  four  sizes  of 
roman  and  italic,  and  the  grecs  du  roi  in  three  sizes,  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  types  now  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Imprimerie  Nationale  de  France.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Imprimerie  Roy  ale,  under 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII,  there  had  been,  as  we  know, 
King’s  Printers,  who  had  charge  and  use  of  typographical 
material  belonging  to  the  Crown — such  as  the  Garamond 
types  just  mentioned.  This  material  was  held  as  a  sort  of 
deposit,  confided  to  the  care  of  a  director,  and  when  type 
was  needed  it  was  cast  from  the  “ royal”  moulds  and  ma¬ 
trices  by  such  founders  as  the  director  selected.  Thus,  in  a 
sense,  Francois  I  was  the  founder  of  the  Imprimerie  Royale, 
for,  as  Bernard  says,  the  types  and  not  the  structure  where 
they  are  preserved  are  the  essential  part  of  a  printing-house. 

Attention  had  been  directed  to  scholarly  typography  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  three  incidents  —  the  ac¬ 
quisition  at  Geneva  in  1619  of  the  matrices  of  the  Royal 
Greek  types,  and  in  1632  of  the  Oriental  fonts  belonging 
to  Savary  de  Breves ;  and  by  the  publication  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot  of  Le  Jay — on  which  Richelieu  cast  an  envious 
eye.  Then,  too,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  Elzevirs 
were  at  the  height  of  their  reputation,  and  were  printing 
books  in  Holland  which  attracted  Richelieu’s  attention.1  In 

1  Richelieu  took  some  personal  interest  in  printing,  for  he  set  up  a  private 
press  at  the  Chateau  de  Richelieu.  The  editions  produced  there  had  consid¬ 
erable  excellence  both  as  to  type  and  presswork.  The  types  imitated  in  size, 
style,  and  compactness  the  Elzevir  fonts,  and  are  said  to  have  come  from 
the  Jannon  foundry  at  Sedan,  which  produced  a  small  type  much  in  vogue  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  called  petite  sedanoise. 


H  N  J?CiOfUCtimV  IgvCAM?  '^fyofDyjos  ovp 
,)^ct<piv)oatcLhiauov  nywztfmv  tm£S7ut/cbf 
701$  Of  01$  OCWV  iQvdv  ’cUppfVCl  P CsOIACUOU 

elol  Q  o'ldX’CV  fD)P  7M  OOXActVci ^BpiTlcLVOdV 
to  7?Xetovog  fjJpoi$'c?i&  q  t^/J  H^ftkAelodv 
gyjArn  igrl/juA,  <r  SotAgiaMv  ig^iovu- 
7%y%tiL j  cBn  70$  cWTO$  $?)Act$  'Z&JJ7?xIgvIij 
vnawv  ’cupyovoi  Ttucwv  y  •nmifjpv  oaojj  KctdwKovcnv  cRn  rSct- 
A&osttv'  doy  aav  cv  Sictia,<z&£$3'mi  Mcwpaotav  cm  'Z&lrSxL- 

Tutu  'Zt'sieAicLi/  c&'^Af/jx^cfv  7 rDfi\cfvy  epjj>u  is  /LUi{qvq$  Qrd\i>o$  *T cw&v  o  KcijQf  £~ 
? tz/A'U  *&$  ccygf4  TV  FofA7niiov  a&cw r?<jy,  yj)  ^  Wa<Js  yoptyicn^  rurfj- 
yjCT&p&.uCaJfy.iycj  T&Se  /jjtAigzt  ^fj^covo  Po/47TW$  ,  ejywe  /uA^y /uei^oi/i  Xf$- 
yaj  sz&).  ctTrdfiT&r  fy  /u,  iNSm^tTV  KajWg^  iStJjlJ, Tzqt  rs  vewmv  eVa^/w^os, 

YipZTO  7T£{A7Kt)Vi&  oB^lTO  V cLO fJjdyiCt  XflStufOJf^O  SiyGJppCvty  GMClA let  7T&p78L% 

OV  OZW  TV^n  d'cJj^y  X£*g>Y) /ifyjO£  CtJS^'5  OjC^OV  $%  VO[M(JW;  3\pTU7Fc IP9 idly/irf\ 

X)  CJ&rcTD  cv9s\$  YI/Utp&J$  ‘TOLdLKOaiZlj  VW££  iwttpCt}  ISlCL  rj^ifTK&JCL^on-O^iM 
te  r7rdpcpl&  tpi&vczt/^  7rvpyj>i$  ^  /Ay^pctl  cozc<$  h moouv*lvnvo\  <5 i  (£  2>j>  *<c6» 
tev/iAtJov  ^f'mryct  o  KjQ7mcu;$J)7w  7rzvii%7niyv  cndVfQ)  'Z^CbCa yi/^9fiov9Xfi:ot4 
t^V  ZC'p&ila^  SKSCTSZf.Z,  Si  Xflxm  6 J^£ 7%  TV  °C  ^7 ra|,  OlS^eJlM 


v  ^  i  '  ^  /  f~^  j  *  j  'C)  ^  ^  ^  ''  '  J  7 

lovcfbcnLctjK.  ricrax46,^S  A oLMHsi^tq  o  T £$tiavo;  ^afu^uvaro  ,&  n  I(t>yiziK&ixfc'  AvvtfiajKslfa  n  Kap- 
y\SbviVja.iY3\  &'  'ZiteMyta ,v^  a rou7V/;&  MOJtt<fbvj)ta,  K 9-f  &  ?n?Acoy  cV/ojy  o y nov*  to uroic 

•tf>ucdi}$,w  eh <nv  av7a  a’jYiSvKP'TivytffiY. 


170.  Garamond’1 s  Grecs  du  Roi  ( three  sizes) 
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a  letter  written,  apparently,  at  Richelieu’s  instance,  to  Bras- 
set,  French  Ambassador  in  Holland  in  1640,  by  Sublet  de 
Noyers,  he  said:  “I  have  had  for  a  long  time  the  design 
of  establishing  a  royal  printing-office  at  the  Louvre,  and 
because  I  wish  to  execute  everything  in  it  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  perfection,  and  I  learn  that  in  Dutch  printing- 
offices  they  have  a  secret  method  of  making  ink  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  impression  of  the  letter  much  more  beautiful  and 
distinct,  and  that  it  is  something  which  cannot  be  made  in 
France,  and  also  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  printers 
in  the  country,  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Blaen,  and  else¬ 
where,  who  would  perhaps  be  very  glad  to  come  to  earn 
their  living  here,  I  beg  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
yourself  if  it  is  possible  to  find  workmen  in  said  printing- 
offices,  at  least  four  pressmen  and  four  compositors,  and 
among  them,  if  possible,  one  who  knows  how  to  make  this 
printing-ink,  and  to  arrange  with  them  at  once  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  journey  and  their  maintenance,  as  reasonably 
as  possible  and  as  between  private  persons;  for  it  is  not 
well  to  mix  up,  in  any  way  whatever,  the  name  of  the  King 
in  this  business,  nor  to  disclose  our  plan  to  foreigners  who 
may  wish  in  some  way  to  hinder  it.  You  can,  if  you  choose, 
say  that  it  is  Monsieur  Cramoisy,  the  Paris  publisher,  who 
has  undertaken  some  big  piece  of  work,  who  has  asked 
you  about  the  matter.” 

Six  months  after  this,  on  November  17,  1640,  the  Im- 
primerie  Royale  du  Louvre  was  installed,  with  the  required 
number  of  workmen.  De  Noyers  had  charge  of  its  admin¬ 
istration,  but  its  first  director  was  Sebastien  Cramoisy  — 
whom  Richelieu  originally  intended  to  appoint  as  printer 
to  the  French  Academy.  John  Evelyn,  on  a  visit  to  Paris 
in  1644,  speaks  of  seeing  “the  King’s  printing-house  and 
that  famous  letter  so  much  esteemed.  Here,”  he  adds,  “I 
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bought  divers  of  the  classic  authors,  poets  and  others.”  In 
1642,  a  volume  appeared  from  the  presses  of  the  Imprimerie 
Royale  in  “  that  famous  letter”  of  which  Evelyn  speaks.  No 
doubt  great  pains  were  taken  with  the  book,  for  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  founder  of  the  press — Richelieu ;  its  title  being, 
Fes  Principaux  Poinds  de  la  Foy  Catholiqne  Defendus ,  etc. 
This  magnificent  piece  of  printing  employs  Garamond’s 
splendid  roman  and  italic  types.  The  Address  to  the  King, 
in  italic  (Jig.  168),  is  specially  to  be  noticed.  The  very  nar¬ 
row  measure  of  the  pages  permits  notes  to  be  placed  in  the 
margin  without  loss  of  effect.  Although  the  impression  is 
uneven,  its  appearance  as  a  whole  is  sumptuous  and  im¬ 
posing.  Above  all,  it  is  readable — the  quality  by  which  a 
book  must  finally  stand  or  fall  (Jig-  172). 

Publii  Terentii  Comoedise ,  also  printed  in  1642  at  the 
Imprimerie,  is,  like  some  other  classics  in  folio  from  this 
press,  cumbrous  in  style.  It  is  printed  from  a  monotonous 
old  style  font,  with  a  heavy  impression,  and  so  large  a  type 
is  used  that  there  are  many  “turn-over”  lines.  Its  decora¬ 
tions — except  for  a  truly  superb  engraved  title-page — are 
not  remarkable ;  but  the  management  of  massed  capitals  at 
the  beginning  of  each  play  is  clever  and  distinguished.  It 
is  an  example  of  the  “divers  classic  authors”  that  Evelyn 
bought  on  his  visit  to  this  press  two  years  later. 

The  first  book  issued  by  the  Imprimerie  Royale  (in  1640) 
was  a  folio  De  Imitatione  Christi.  Other  fine  books  of  the 
early  period  were  the  Introduction  a  la  vie  devote  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  of  1641;  a  Greek  Testament  and  a  Latin 
Bible,  both  folio,  published  in  1 642 ;  the  acts  of  the  General 
Councils,  etc.,  in  thirty-seven  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
was  printed  in  1644;  Tasso’s  Gerusalemme  Liberata  (1644), 
a  very  heavy  performance  typographically,  but  with  agree¬ 
able  decorations;  besides  folio  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
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Terence,  Juvenal,  and  other  authors.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  press  some  hundred  volumes 
were  printed. 

In  1692,  Louis  XIV  ordered  a  new  series  of  types,  to  be 
used  exclusively  by  the  Imprimerie  Royale  and  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  any  thought  of  expense.  To  decide  on  what 
this  new  character  should  be,  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  of  which  Jaugeon1  was  the 
most  active  member.  Grandjean,2  first  accredited  royal  type- 
cutter,  was  chosen  to  engrave  the  punches  —  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  helped  by  his  friend  and  pupil,  and  suc- 


1  It  was  in  this  connection,  no  doubt,  that  Jaugeon,  in  collaboration  with  Tru- 
chet  (a  Carmelite  and  a  versatile  mechanician) ,  and  M.  Filleau  des  Billetes,  of 
Poitou,  prepared  for  the  Academie  a  treatise  on  typography,  which  was  to 
be  part  of  a  collection  entitled  Description  et  Perfection  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
This  covered  the  art  of  designing  letters,  of  cutting  their  punches,  of  letter- 
press  printing,  and  of  book-binding.  Though  some  of  the  plates  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  book  were  engraved — among  them  the  celebrated  diagram  of  2023 
squares  on  which  letters  were  to  be  designed  —  the  manuscript  was  never  pub¬ 
lished  and  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Jaugeon’s  elaborate  theory 
of  designing  types  was,  after  years  of  neglect,  put  into  practice,  and  a  series 
of  types  called  Caracteres  Jaugeon  was  cut  by  Henaffe  for  the  Imprimerie 
Nationale  in  1904. 

2  According  to  De  Fontenai,  Philippe  Grandjean  de  Fouchy,  of  an  old  family 
of  Macon,  was  born  in  1666.  When  in  Paris,  early  in  life,  a  friend  took  him 
to  see  a  printing-office.  In  examining  its  types  he  thought  he  saw  ways  of 
bettering  them.  Designing  some  capital  letters  for  amusement,  he  succeeded 
so  well  that  his  essays  were  shown  to  M.  De  Ponchartrain,  who  mentioned 
Grandjean’ s  work  to  Louis  XIV.  In  consequence,  Grandjean  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  royal  service  to  occupy  himself  with  printing.  Through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Abbe  Bignon,  the  well-known  bibliophile,  Grandjean  made  new 
models  for  punches  and  matrices  for  the  Imprimerie  Royale  and  invented 
several  appliances  for  shortening  and  perfecting  the  work  of  a  type-cutter. 
The  romain  du  roi  designed  for  the  Imprimerie  made  his  reputation.  “M. 
Grandjean,”  says  Fournier,  “  who  assisted  the  progress  of  this  new  foundry, 
also  had  charge  of  it ;  he  maintained  it  always  in  the  different  localities  in 
which  he  lived,  the  last  place  being  his  house  near  the  Estrapade  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Rue  des  Postes,  from  which  it  was  transported  to  the  Louvre 
in  1725,  to  be  joined  with  the  offices  there,  thus  forming  a  complete  printing- 
house.” 
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cessor,  Alexandre.  The  committee  worked  for  several  years 
to  get  things  to  its  mind.  The  result  of  all  this  cogitation 
was  the  romain  du  roi — comprising  twenty-one  different 
bodies  of  roman  and  italic,  and  twenty  bodies  of  roman  and 
italic  initials :  in  all,  eighty-two  complete  fonts. 

These  types,  begun  in  1693,  were  only  finished  in  1745. 
They  were  marked  as  “ royal”  fonts  in  an  odd  way— 
by  a  little  projection  on  the  left  of  the  shank  of  the  lower¬ 
case  1  at  the  height  of  a  short  lower-case  letter.  This  annoy¬ 
ing  feature  of  an  otherwise  beautiful  font  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  1  of  roman  letters  cut  for  the  Imprimerie 
ever  since.  It  has  been  said  that  1  was  selected  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV — who,  by  the  way,  esteemed  Grandjean’s  ty  pes 
so  highly  that  he  refused  the  request  of  Philip  V  of  Spain 
for  a  set  of  the  punches.  In  some  early  gothic  types  a  sim¬ 
ilar  mark,  derived  from  manuscripts,  also  appeared  on 
the  left  of  the  1.  The  best  of  Grandjean’s  romain  du  roi 
fonts  were  employed  in  a  magnificent  folio,  Medailles  snr  les 
Principaux  Evenements  du  Regne  de  Louis  le  Grand ,  avec  des 
Explications  Historiques.  Par  PAcademie  Roy  ale  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions  Medailles  {fig.  173).  This  book  was  printed  at  the 
Imprimerie  Royale  in  1702.1  An  enlarged  folio  edition  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  reign,  with  different  explications ,  was  is¬ 
sued  in  1723  ;  but  as  it  is  printed  on  rougher  paper,  it  does 
not  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  characters  so  clearly.  A 
good  modern  impression  of  these  fonts  may  be  seen  in  the 
work  printed  by  the  Imprimerie  Nationale  in  1889,  en¬ 
titled  Cuivres  de  Cochin  destines  a  PHistoire  de  Louis  XV 
par  Medailles.  This  book,  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  similar  volumes  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  was 
never  completed,  but  these  designs  made  for  it  by  Cochin 

1  A  quarto  volume,  with  much  the  same  title,  also  published  in  1702,  does 
not  employ  these  types,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  folio  edition. 
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have  been  published.  In  its  text  Grandjean’s  italic  type1 
is  beautifully  displayed  (fig-  174). 

Grandjean’s  type  was,  Bernard  says,  “a  type  friendly  to 
the  eye” —  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be.  There  was  about 
it,  however,  something  that  was  to  prove,  in  its  develop¬ 
ments,  very  unfriendly  to  the  eye.  That  was  its  serif,2  which 
took  the  form  of  an  almost  unbracketed  line,  and  on  the  tops 
of  b,  d,  h,  i,  j,  k,  and  1  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  upright 
stroke.  A  page  printed  from  these  types  had,  owing  to 
the  number  of  fine  horizontal  serifs,  the  appearance  of 
being  ruled.  Jenson’s  letters  had  very  thick  serifs  at  the 
bottom,  and  triangular  serifs  at  the  top.  Garamond’s  fonts 
had  much  the  same  kind  of  serif,  but  refined.  Grandjean’s 
thin  horizontal  serif  was  a  movement  toward  that  lightness 
of  effect  in  type  that  came  about  later,  but  which  was  then 
very  little  thought  of.  It  is  the  appearance  of  a  bad  element 
in  French  type-design,  and  is  important  in  the  history  of 
some  types  to  be  discussed  later.  This  was  not  all.  In  the 
capitals  the  contrasts  of  thin  and  thick  strokes  are  more 
marked.  The  italic  lower-case — beautiful  of  its  kind  —  ap¬ 
pears  engraved.  It  is  a  very  decorous  type,  and  it  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  designed  in  accordance  with  rules — many 
rules.  It  was  of  the  lucubrations  of  the  committee  who  ar¬ 
ranged  elaborate  diagrams  for  it  that  Fournier  le  jeune  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Must  there  be  so  many  squares  to  make  an  O 
that  is  round,  and  so  many  circles  to  make  other  letters  that 
are  square  !  ”3  Yet  when  all  is  said,  Grandjean’s  open,  clear, 

1  They  were  retouched,  it  is  said,  by  Luce  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

2  A  “serif,”  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  short  cross-line  which  occurs  at 
the  ends  of  unconnected  lines  of  a  letter.  It  probably  originated  in  a  diffi¬ 
culty  felt  by  cutters  of  inscriptions  on  stone,  who  found  that  if  strokes  of  let¬ 
ters  terminated  without  some  curve  or  line,  they  appeared  unfinished.  rIo 
correct  this,  they  made  serifs. 

3  Manuel  Tyfiografihique ,  Vol.  I,  p.  xvii. 
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wide  letters,  extravagant  of  space,  almost  read  themselves.  It 
is,  of  its  kind ,  one  of  the  finest  types  extant. 

Grandjean  died  in  1714,  and  the  work  on  these  fonts  was 
carried  on  by  his  pupil,  Alexandre ;  and  Alexandre’s  son-in- 
law,  Louis  Luce,  completed  them  in  1745.  All  these  men 
were  royal  type-cutters. 

The  next  important  type  acquired  for  the  Imprimerie 
Royale  was  that  of  Louis  Luce,  third  royal  type-cutter,  who 
between  1740  and  1770  designed  a  series  of  fonts  of  a  let¬ 
ter  of  narrower  proportions  than  the  characters  we  have 
been  considering.  There  were  in  this  series  thirty  roman 
bodies  and  the  same  number  of  italic.  Luce  says  in  his 
advertisement  to  his  Essai  d^une  Nouvelle  Typographic 1  of 
1771  (beautifully  printed  by  Barbou),  that  he  has  tried  to 
make  a  font  different  from  anything  which  the  Imprimerie 
Royale  has  employed,  and  in  the  Essai  he  shows  Grand- 
jean’s  letters  and  his  own  (fig.  175).  His  are  taller  and  nar¬ 
rower,  or,  as  we  should  say  “  condensed,”  giving  them  a 
cramped  appearance,  something  like  a  modern  French  type 
called  “Elzevier.”  His  serifs  are  oblique,  and  on  the  left 
of  ascending  characters  only,  which  w  as  an  improvement ; 
for  Grandjean’s  types  with  their  fiat  tops  are  dazzling,  and 
their  alignment  is  too  perfect  for  good  effect  in  mass.  Luce’s 
adoption  of  the  serif  on  the  left  only,  he  justified  on  the 
ground  that  all  types  originated  from  a  written  letter,  and 
that  in  forming  a  letter  with  a  pen,  one  would  start  from 
the  left.  He  says  that  it  is  partly  by  the  delicacy  of  the  serif 
that  he  has  differentiated  these  types  from  the  caracteres 
de  PUniversite  and  from  Dutch  types  of  his  time.  Of  the 
italic,  he  adds  that  he  has  purposely  simplified  its  shape; 

1  Essai  (Tune  JVouvelle  Typographic,  ornee  de  Vignettes ,  Fleurons,  Tro- 
fihees ,  Filets ,  Cadres  tV  Cartels ,  inventes,  des sines,  Cf  executes  par  L. 
Luce,  Graveur  du  Roi, fiour  son  Imprimerie  Royale.  Dediee  au  Roi .  A  Paris . 
De  V Imprimerie  de  J.  Rarbou,  rue  des  Mathurins.  1771. 


XJiie  defcription  hijlorique  df  allegorique  await  accompagne  les 
deffns,  &"  chaque  page  de  la  defcription  devait  etre  entource  d’un 
cadre  different,  egalement  compofe  grave  par  Cochin.  An  has 


174.  GrandjeavL  s  Romain  du  Roi  (italic):  Imprimerie  Rationale ,  Paris ,  1889 
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175.  Luce’s  Types  Poetiques  compared  with  Old  Style  Types  of  Imprimerie  Roy  ale 
From  Luce’s  Essai  d’une  Nouvelle  Typographic ,  Paris ,  1771 
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that  connecting  lines  are  lighter  and  there  are  fewer  tails 
to  the  letters.  In  the  romain  da  roi  types,  the  “complimen¬ 
tary”  projection  on  the  lower-case  1  appears  on  the  left  of  the 
shank;  in  Luce’s  types,  on  the  right.  Luce’s  elongated  type, 
because  it  was  compact, was  adapted  to  poetry, where  broken 
lines  are  undesirable.  So  he  called  it poetique.  Although  Luce 
was  royal  type-cutter,  he  designed  these  types  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  venture,  and  intended  them  for  general  use  {Jig,  176). 

His  Essai  drune  Nouvelle  Typographic  shows  a  superb 
collection  of  ornaments  and  borders  made  to  accompany 
his  types.  These  are  designed  with  great  skill  from  a  deco¬ 
rative  point  of  view,  are  wonderful  in  their  variety,  and  yet 
harmonize  with  one  another.  No  modern  type-foundry  has 
produced  a  more  magnificent  suite  of  appropriate  and 
“printable”  ornaments.  They  were  made  on  all  sorts  of 
bodies,  and  were  meant  to  take  the  place  of  engraved  bor¬ 
ders,  which  were  then  the  fashion,  but  which  were  expen¬ 
sive,  and,  furthermore,  involved  two  printings  {Jig.  177). 

The  “approbation”  which  Luce’s  book  received  in  1771 
politely  says  that  his  fonts  “prove  to  amateurs  that  the  art 
of  Garamond  is  susceptible  of  perfection.”  The  Academie 
des  Sciences  in  1772  also  commended  especially  the  merit 
and  ingenuity  of  his  ornaments,  which  could  be  made  up 
into  head-bands,  allegorical  cartouches,  and  tail-pieces  at 
will ;  could  be  printed  with  the  type,  and  were  of  even  colour 
with  the  typography — never  the  case  when  borders  were 
engraved  on  copper,  which  was, moreover, much  more  costly 
{Jig.  178).  In  1773,  by  order  of  Louis  XV,  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  was  bought  for  the  Imprimerie,  where  it  is  still.  Its  or¬ 
naments  were  rightly  considered  more  important  than  its 
types,1  which,  as  they  had  been  sold  promiscuously  before 

1  The  types  were  recently  employed  for  Chapter  VI  of  Christian’s  Debuts  de 
V Im/irimerie  en  France. 
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their  purchase  by  the  Crown,  were  never  used  for  books 
printed  at  the  Imprirnerie  itself. 

The  smallest  size  of  Luce’s  new  type  had  already  been 
shown  in  a  delightful  little  volume  of  eight  leaves,  called 
Epreuve  du  Premier  Alphabeth  Droit  et  Pen c he,  issued  in 
1740.  Up  to  that  time  the  type  known  as  la  petite  sedanoise 
was  the  smallest  extant.  But  having  called  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  alphabet  second,  French  logic  demanded 
that  there  be  a  first — and  this  was  it!  In  the  preface  to 
the  little  book  both  these  types  are  shown  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison.  The  sedanoise  font  was  used  in  a  32mo  vol¬ 
ume  printed  by  the  Imprirnerie  Royale  in  1729  —  Phsedri 
Fabulse ,  et  Publii  Syri,  Sententise — and  the  interesting  Latin 
preface  makes  allusion  to  the  types,  which  are  clear  though 
minute ;  but  Luce’s  Premier  Alphabeth  (also  called  perle)  is 
almost  impossible  to  read.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  ever  em¬ 
ployed,  except  in  the  charmingly  got  up  specimen.  Luce, 
who  died  in  1773,  was  succeeded  by  Fagnon,  the  last  of 
the  royal  type-cutters. 

The  Imprirnerie  Royale  (which  has  changed  its  name 
with  various  changes  of  government,  being  Royale ,  Impe¬ 
rial,  de  la  Republique,  du  Gouvernement,  Nationale,  etc.),  as 
we  have  seen,  was  aided  by  royal  subventions,  and  thereby 
types  were  produced  which  never  would  have  existed  for 
commercial  reasons.2  Royalty  and  the  Court  often  amused 
themselves  with  printing.  In  1648,  Louis  XIV,  then  a 
child  of  ten,  visited  the  newly  established  Imprirnerie  du 
Louvre  and  “helped”  (how  much,  we  may  imagine)  to  pro- 
2  r 

Epreuve  du  Premier  Alphabeth  Droit  et  Penche ,  ornee  de  Quadres  et  de 
Cartouches ,  graves  par  ordre  du  Roy  pour  V Imprirnerie  Royale  par  Louis 
Luce  Lf  fnis  en  1740. 

2  Up  to  the  Revolution,  the  punches,  matrices,  and  a  certain  number  of 
presses  and  amount  of  material  belonged  to  the  State ;  the  remainder  to  the 
director,  who  managed  them  for  his  own  profit. 


GROS-ROMAIN  ROMAIN. 


L/E  corps  eft  cette  fubftance  etendue,  qul  compofe  lafeconde 
partie  de  nous-memes.  Si  nous  n’etions  que  des  fubllances  fpirituel- 
les,  nous  pourrions  ne  nous  occuper  que  de  ce  qui  regarde  lefprit; 
mais  les  befoins  de  la  nature  nous  font  continuellement  fentir  la 
neceftite  de  prendre  foin  de  nos  corps 

Le  corps  eft  (agent  de  fame,  ainfi  nous  devons  lentretenir 
comnie  un  ferviteur  fidele  :  mais  aufti  nous  devons  le  tenir  tou- 
jours  dans  la  dependance  ,  &>  prendre  garde  qu  il  ne  fecoue  le 
joug  de  la  fervitude^  &>  n’ufurpe  fempire:  c’eft  ce  qui  arrive  , 
lorfque  nous  nous  livrons  aux  paffions  violentes;  car  encore  une 
fois ,  nous  pouvons  refifter  a  leurs  efforts. 


GROS-RO  MAIN  ITALIQUE . 

jL/  E  courage  eft  une  ardeur  impatiente  Jattdquer.  line  crain  ty 
ni  le  peril  y  ni  les  difficultes.  Un  fait  courageux ,  dit  Montague  y 
ne  doit  pas  conclure  un  bomme  vaillant.  Celui  qui  le  Jeroit  bien 
a  point  y  le  Jeroit  toujours  C5"  a  toutes  occafions.  Si  c  e'toit  habi¬ 
tude  de  vertu  &  non  une  Jail  lie  y  elle  rendroit  pareillement  un 
bomme  rejoin  a  to  us  accidents  y  tel  Jeitl  qiien  compagnie  y  tel 
en  champ  clos  qiien  une  bataille  :  car  quoi  qtion  die  ,  il  riy  a 
pas  autre  vaillance  Jur  le  pave  <2/  autre  au  camp . 


Aujfi  couzageusement  poztezoit-if  une  mafabie  en  Son  (it  y 
qu  une  btessuze  au  camp  y  &L  ne  czainbzoit  non  pfus  (a  mozt  en 
Sa  maison  qiien  un  ass  ant.  Nous  ne  cuezzions  pas  un  meme  horn- 
me  bonnez  bans  (a  bzeche  y  b  une  bzave  assuzance  y  bfh  Se  touz- 

176.  Luce's  Types  PoHiques  ( roman  and  two  versions  of  italic) 

From  Fssai  Tune  JVouvelle  Typographic ,  Paris,  1771 


177.  Luce’s  Ornaments,  from  Essai  cVune  Nouvelle  Typographic,  Paris ,  1771 

( reduced ) 
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TROPHE 

ALLEGORIQUE 

A  L’A  UTOMNE, 

Lequinoxe  d’Automne  arrivera  Ie  22  Septembre,  a  2 
heures  41  min.  du  foir,  e  Soldi  entrant  dans  le  Signe  de  la 
Balance,  i!  entrera  dans  celui  du  Scorpionje  22  O&obre  a 
Mj  10  heures  23  min.  du  foir; dans  celui  du  Sagittaire  ie  21 
kj  Novembre,  a  0  h.  23  min.  du  foir,  &,  il  arrivera  au  Soiflice 
d’Hyver  le  21  Decembre,a  6  h.  39  minutes  du  matin, 

I 

i 

Septembre,  eft  tire  du  nombre  fept,  que  Fort  exprimoit 
par  le  mot  September,  avant  FEdit  de  Charles  IX.  II 

e'toit  le  Jepttems  Mois  de  CAnnee  Romaine. 


BggBEaaaaEaBeaMaaaEsgefflBiar* 


LE  FLSURON 

Cl—DESSUS  E ST  COMPOSE  DE  9  PIECES. 
Le  Trophe  efl  compofe  de  7  pieces. 


178.  Luce's  Employment  of  his  Types  and  Ornaments 
Page  from  Essai  (Tune  JVouvelle  Typographic,  Paris,  1771 
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duce  the  first  page  of  an  edition  of  the  Memoires  of  Philippe 
de  Commines.  Louis  XV  was  taught  to  print  by  Jacques 
Collombat,  a  distinguished  Parisian  printer  mentioned  by 
Fournier ;  and  a  miniature  printing-house  was  set  up  at  the 
Tuileries  in  1718,  where^he  little  boy  —  who  was  then  eight 
years  old — printed  some  lessons  in  geography  entitled 
Cours  des  principaux  Fleuves  et  Rivieres  de  P Europe .  Com¬ 
pose  Es?  imprime  par  Louis  XV  Roy  de  France  de  Navarre 
en  1718.  A  Paris,  dans  C  Imprimerie  du  Cabinet  de  S.  M. 
(Jig.  179).  Some  forty  or  more  bits  of  printing  came  from 
this  office,  which  existed  up  to  1730.  The  mother  of  Louis 
XVI  had  a  printing-office  at  Versailles  in  1758,  where  she 
set  up  and  printed  a  book  of  devotions,  and  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne  also  dabbled  in  typography.  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour  occupied  herself  at  Versailles  in  1760  with  a  little 
press.1  Louis  XVI,  as  Dauphin,  was  taught  the  trade  by 
Augustin  Martin  Lottin  (a  name  familiar  to  students  of  the 
history  of  French  printing),  and  in  1766,  when  he  was 
twelve,  produced  twenty-five  copies  of  a  book — “all  him¬ 
self,”  as  children  say — Maximes  Morales  et  Politiques  tirees 
de  Telemaque ,  imprimees  par  Louis  Auguste ,  Dauphin.  At 
court  and  at  little  presses  set  up  in  country  chateaux,  many 
fashionable  and  idle  people  played  with  printing,  much  as 
in  our  time  “unemployed”  persons  of  fortune  and  leisure 
have  played  with  book-binding  and  metal-work  —  which 
they  abandoned  after  discovering  that  to  be  successful  de¬ 
manded  more  work  than  play  !  No  doubt,  then,  as  now,  pro¬ 
fessionals  concealed  from  amateurs  —  who  “ adored’ ?  print¬ 
ing,  or  were  ‘"fascinated”  by  types — that  profound  weari- 

1  The  Song  of  Songs  and  a  Precis  of  Ecclesiastes  by  Voltaire  were  produced 
under  her  supervision;  and  the  King  summoned  a  detachment  of  workmen 
from  the  Imprimerie  Royale,  who  printed  for  her  Corneille’s  Rhodogune, 
Princesse  des  Parthes,  with  the  imprint  Au  JVord  —  as  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour’s  apartment  was  situated  at  the  north  of  the  palace. 
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ness  of  spirit  which  the  unlearned  enthusiast  has  always 
produced  in  “the  man  who  knows  how”  ever  since  ante¬ 
diluvian  idlers  pestered  Noah  while  building  the  Ark.  I 
can  fancy  the  sigh  of  relief  with  which  Collombat  saw  the 
“Principal  Rivers”  trickle  safely  a*pd  expensively  to  the  sea 
— for  it  was  quite  an  expensive  operation !  To  all  these 
people  (as  Crapelet  says)  “the  press  was  only  a  plaything 
which  they  handled,  as  children  do  weapons,  without  fore¬ 
seeing  the  misery  it  would  some  day  cause  them.” 1  But  many 
of  the  rulers  of  France  were  seriously  interested  in  print¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  in  the  achievements  of  the  Imprimerie 
Royale.2 


Ill 

Fournier  Paine  and  Fournier  le  jeune,  so  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  history  of  French  type-founding,  were 
the  sons  of  Jean  Claude  Fournier,  who  received  his  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Parisian  foundry  of  Jean  Cot.  He  later  became 
connected  with  the  Le  Be  foundry,  which  he  managed  for 
the  daughters  of  Le  Be  for  nearly  thirty  years.  By  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Anne  Catherine  Guyou  he  had  nine  children,  six 
boys  and  three  girls.  Of  the  boys,  three  died  in  childhood, 
and  the  remaining  brothers,  who  lived  to  mature  age,  were 
Jean  Pierre  Fournier,  usually  styled  Paine ;  a  second  son, 
possibly  named  Frangois,3  who  was  a  printer  at  Auxerre, 
his  father’s  birthplace;  and  Pierre  Simon  (who  occasionally 

1  The  Ix»uis  XIV  romain  du  roi  was  used  in  1790  to  print  Marat’s  revolu¬ 
tionary  pamphlets. 

2  For  productions  of  the  Imprimerie  Royale  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  see  Catalogue  Chronologique  des  Editions  in  Bernard’s  Histoire  de 
V Imfirimerie  Royale  du  Louvre.  Paris,  1867. 

8  In  1754  there  was  but  one  printer  in  Auxerre:  this  was  Francois  Fournier, 
established  there  in  1742 :  Rafifiort  Sartine.  In  the  Anisson  collection,  there 
are  letters  written  from  Auxerre  by  a  Fournier,  printer,  in  1765  and  1771 . 


Rivieres  de  France.  3 
LA  MARNE. 

Ette  Riviere  a  fa  fource 


en  Champagne  ,  a  nne 
demie  lieue  au-deifus  de 
Langres  ,  d’ou  coulant  au 
Septentrion  elle  palfe  a  Vi¬ 
try-le-Francois  Sc  a  Chaa- 
lons  ;  palfant  a  f  Occident 
par  Chateau-Thierry  Sc  par 
Meaux  ,  elle  fe  rend  enfin 
dans  la  Seine  pres  Sc  au-deF 
fous  de  Charenton. 

VO  IS  E. 

Ette  Riviere  a  fa  fource 


en  Picardie  ,  d’ou  cou¬ 
lant  au  couchant  ,  Sc  peu 
apres  vers  le  Midy ,  elle  palfe 


179.  Page  composed  and  printed  by  Louis  Xf  when  a  Child 

Paris ,  1718 
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transposed  his  Christian  names),  commonly  called  Fournier 
le  jeune. 

The  eldest  of  the  three,  Jean  Pierre  Fournier,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1706.  By  the  purchase  in  1730  of  the  Le  Be 
establishment,  which  his  father  had  superintended  until 
his  death  in  1729,  he  became  possessor  of  areally  splendid 
foundry.  In  his  hands  it  had  a  great  reputation,  and  justly 
enough  —  for  it  was  a  noble  collection  of  beautiful  old  types, 
cut  by  masters  of  French  type  design.  In  two  scholarly 
letters  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Mercure  de  France / 
Fournier  Paine  describes  its  treasures  in  a  way  that  shows 
how  much  he  appreciated  them.  He  specifies  such  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  punches  and  matrices  by  Garamond,  Le  Be, 
Granjon,  and  Sanlecque,  as  make  it  from  our  point  of  view 
nowadays — as  it  was  held  by  the  discriminating  then — 
the  most  interesting  foundry  in  France. 

Fournier  Paine ,  who  was  himself  both  an  engraver  and 
founder  of  types,  lived  at  one  time  in  the  Rue  St.  Jean  de 
Beauvais  —  a  street  much  affected  by  his  craft.  He  married 
Charlotte  Madeleine  Pichault,  who  died  in  1764.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  a  son,  Jean  Frangois  Fournier,  and  three 
daughters.  The  son  —  sometimes  styled  Fournier  fils  — 
married  Marie  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  type-founder 
Frangois  Gando  lejeune .  A  daughter  by  this  marriage  (ap¬ 
parently  named  Sophie)  became  the  wife  of  the  notorious 
revolutionary  printer,  Momoro.1 2  They  had  a  son,  who  later 
assumed  the  name  of  Fournier. 

1  See  Mercure  de  France ,  May,  1756,  and  January,  1757,  for  his  letters 
giving  a  list  of  the  types  by  these  ancient  type-cutters. 

2  Antoine  Francois  Momoro,  a  turbulent,  visionary,  unbalanced  sort  of  per¬ 
son,  an  adherent  of  the  Revolutionary  Hebert,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life 
mixed  up  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Culte  de  la  Raison  (1793-94),  being  at 
that  period  a  member  of  the  Commune  and  Departement  of  Paris.  A  speci¬ 
men  called  Rjirewve  d'une / lartie  des  caracteres  de  la  fonderie  de  Ant.  Rranq. 
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Fournier  Paine  died  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
in  the  village  of  Monge,  and  after  his  death  the  foundry 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  three  daughters,  who  man¬ 
aged  it  successfully  for  a  long  time.  According  to  Capelle, 
who  wrote  in  1826,1  on  the  death  of  the  sister  who  had 
taken  upon  herself  the  chief  direction  of  its  affairs  — which 
must  have  been  later  than  1811  —  the  foundry  was  dis¬ 
persed,  its  punches,  matrices,  and  moulds  being  sold  to  dif¬ 
ferent  type-founders.  It  is  likely  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
material  of  Fournier  Paine’s  establishment  went  to  his  son, 
Fournier  fils. 

I  know  of  no  specimen  issued  by  Fournier  Paine,  but  he 
supplied  types  to  illustrate  an  article  on  printing  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Encyclopedic  (Vol.  II,  p.  662).  He  also  lent 
many  of  the  types  shown  in  his  younger  brother’s  Manuel, 
and  fonts  from  his  foundry  appear  in  Pierres’  specimen 
of  1785.  His  son,  Fournier  fils,  however,  issued  an  interest¬ 
ing  Greek  specimen2  in  1767,  which  comprised  the  work 
of  Granjon,  Hautin,  Deviliers,  and  Picart — the  first  two 
known  to  us  as  ancient  and  distinguished  type-cutters.  In 
the  same  year  he  issued  a  specimen  of  a  more  general  na- 

Momoro  was  issued  at  Paris  in  1787,  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  carelessly 
compiled  Traite  Elementaire  de  V  Imprimerie  (printed  after  1785)  and  a 
wretched  little  Manuel  des  Impositions  Tyfi ogr  a p hiques,  reprinted  in  1789. 
Momoro,  who  seems  to  have  lost  his  head  more  than  once,  lost  it  definitively 
on  the  scaffold  in  1794,  in  the  tyranny  inaugurated  by  Robespierre.  Madame 
Momoro  {nee  Fournier)  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  the  woman 
impersonating  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  the  fete  held  at  Notre  Dame  on 
November  10,  1793.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  Madame  Momoro  merely 
took  part  in  a  similar  fete  at  Sain t-Andre-des- Arts,  which  then  stood  not  far 
from  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  where  her  husband  lived  between  1789  and  1792. 
These  fetes,  generally  considered  orgies,  appear  usually  to  have  been  frigid, 
classical  affairs  of  exceeding  propriety  and  dulness. 

1  Manuel  de  la  Typographic  Franqaise,  Paris,  1826. 

2  ? 

Efireuve  de  Caracteres  Grecs  de  la  Taille  de  quatre  Graveurs,  1767.  [Car- 
acteres  Grecs  de  la  Taille  de  Robert  Granjon ,  JVicolas  Deviliers,  Pierre  Hau¬ 
tin  tC  Jean  Picart.  ] 
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ture,1  and  in  1769  an  advertisement  of  his  material  in  the 
Mercure  de  France 2  supports  the  theory  that  he  inherited 
some  of  his  father’s  famous  old  characters.  About  1787,  part 
of  his  foundry  was  sold  to  Henri  Haener  of  Nancy. 

I  think  that  Fournier  Value's  remarkable  collection  caused 
some  heart-burning  on  the  part  of  his  younger  and  more 
famous  brother.  Yet  it  was  to  him  that  Fournier  le  jeune 
entrusted  the  completion  of  his  son  Simon  Pierre’s  technical 
education,  and  to  whom  on  this  account  he  left  a  bequest; 
also  making  him  his  executor.  For  he  seems  to  have  been, 
in  the  words  of  Lottin,  Homo  Antique  Fidei. 

Pierre  Simon  Fournier  le  jeune  was  born  in  Paris,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1712.  Although  the  education  of  his  older  broth¬ 
ers  had  been  carefullv  looked  after  by  their  father,  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  the  spoilt  child  of  the  family:  living  with 
his  mother  in  the  country  until  she  died,  and  only  return¬ 
ing  to  Paris  shortly  before  his  father’s  death.  He  studied 
drawing  under  J.  B.  G.  Colson,  miniaturist  and  water-colour 
painter,  and  member  of  the  Academie  de  Saint-Luc.  This 
probably  helped  him  in  type-designing.  He  was  at  first  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  elder  brother  in  cutting  wood-blocks  (possi¬ 
bly  head-pieces,  etc.),  and  later  on  he  engraved  punches  for 
capital  letters,  of  the  kind  then  known  as  grosses  et  moyennes 
de  fonte,  a  size  hitherto  supplied  only  in  type  cut  on  wood. 
He  continued  his  work  by  producing  several  fonts  of  type 
and  some  tasteful  “flowers”  or  vignettes  de  fonte*  as  they  were 

1  Efireuves  des  Caractbres  a  V  usage  de  V  Imfirimerie .  Avec  differ entes  sortes 
de  Vignettes .  A  Paris :  Chez  Fournier  Fils,  Graveur  Cf  Fondeur  en  Carac¬ 
tb'es  d’Imfirimerie,  rue  du  Foin  St.  Jacques  a  cote  de  la  Chambre  Syndi - 
cale  des  Libraires.  1767. 

2  Avis  in  Mercure  de  France,  March,  1769,  p.  208. 

3  The  oldest  type  ornaments  usually  consisted  of  a  simple  feuille  de  vigne  — 
vine-leaf  =  floret  —  from  which  in  France  the  term  'vignette  de  fonte  came  to 
be  applied  to  all  decorative  designs  cast  by  founders  for  use  with  letter-press. 
In  England,  they  were  called  flowers;  in  Germany,  roselein ;  in  Spain,  viheta. 
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called  in  France.  His  italic,  a  modernized  form  of  the  hand¬ 
somer,  more  irregular  early  letter,  met  with  success  at  once. 

Fournier  lejeune  began  to  formulate  his  point  system  in 
1737;  he  amplified  it  in  1742,  and  in  the  Manuel  of  1764 
gave  it  its  final  form — as  has  been  said  in  a  former  chapter. 
His  earliest  specimen  (in  oblong  folio)  is  entitled  Modeles 
des  Caracteres  de  F Imprimerie  et  des  autres  choses  necessaires 
audit  Art.  JV ouvellement  Graves  par  Simon- Pierre  [sic]  Four¬ 
nier  lejeune ,  Graveur  Fondeur  de  Caracteres.  A  Paris ,  Rue 
des  Sept  V oyes ,  vis-a-vis  le  College  de  Reims,  17421  {Jig.  180). 
This  was  printed  for  Fournier  by  Jean  Joseph  Barbou,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  elegant  books  of  its  kind 
ever  issued  in  France.  The  preface  is  set  in  Fournier’s  bril¬ 
liant,  modelled  italic,  and  then  follows  a  beautiful  collection  of 
types,  beautifully  presented  (jig.  18l).  On  folding  plates  at 
the  end  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  head  and  tail-pieces  made 
up  of  vignettes  most  skilfully  contrasted  in  light  and  shade 
(fig-  182)— nothing  more  ingenious  and  charming  of  this 
sort  has  ever  been  produced !  A  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
display  of  large,  plain  letters  for  initials,  which  printers  of  his 
day,  he  says,  almost  entirely  lacked  —  “with  the  exception 
of  the  Imprimerie  Royale,  which  is  furnished  abundantly 
with  everything  which  produces  perfect  printing,  and  the 
types  belonging  to  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  glory 
of  printing  and  the  honour  of  those  who  made  them.” 

In  addition  to  the  wrell-known  Manuel  Typographique 

1  Fournier  also  issued,  with  the  same  date  and  imprint,  a  16mo  specimen: 
Caracteres  de  V Imprimerie  nouvellement  graves  par  Simon  Pierre  [sic] 
Fournier  lejeune ,  Graveur  it?  Fondeur  de  Caracteres.  Other  specimens  were : 
JVouveau  Caractere  de  Finance  (probably  by  Fournier  lejeune ,  1 757?); 
and  Epreuves  de  deux  petits  Caracteres  nouvellement  graves  par  Fournier 
le  jeune ,  et  executes  dans  toutes  les  parties  typographies.  Paris,  1757  or 
1758.  Also  Tableau  des  Vingt  Corps  du  Caracteres,  d’ usage  ordinaire  dans 
V Imprimerie  .  .  .  fournis  par  M.  Fournier  le  jeune  in  Bibliotheque  des 
Artistes,  etc.,  by  De  Petity,  Tome  II,  Part  II,  Paris,  1766  (4to). 


180.  Title-page  of  Fournier  le  jeune's  Modeles  des  Caracteres ,  Paris ,  1742  ( reduced ) 
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of  1764,  described  on  a  later  page,  Fournier  le  jeune  was  the 
author  of  a  series  of  papers,  written  between  1758  and  1763, 
and  collected  in  his  Traites  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  P  Ori- 
gine  et  les  Progres  de  P  Imprimerie,  a  16mo  volume  charm¬ 
ingly  printed  by  Barbou.  Fournier  issued  in  1756  a  speci¬ 
men  entitled  Essai  d'un  nouveau  Caractere  de  font e  pour 
P Impression  de  la  Musique ,  invente  par  Fournier  le  jeune . 
His  part  in  the  improvement  of  music  types  (which  I  do 
not  touch  upon),  in  which  composers  like  Rameau  sup¬ 
ported  him,  was  very  considerable,  and  in  spite  of  bitter 
opposition  by  the  Ballard  family,  who  held  a  sort  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  as  music-printers,  the  King  named  him,  in  1762,  his 
supernumerary  printer  for  music.  His  Trade  Historique  et 
Critique  sur  POrigine  et  les  Progres  des  Caracteres  de  la  fonte 
pour  P Impression  de  la  Musique ,  avec  des  epreuves  de  nou - 
veaux  caracteres  de  Musique ,  appeared  about  1763. 

Fournier  le  jeune  married,  in  1747,1  Marie  Madeleine 
Couret  de  Villeneuve,  daughter  of  Louis  Frangois  Couret 
de  Villeneuve  and  Marie  Madeleine  Borde,  and  sister  to 
a  certain  Martin  Couret  de  Villeneuve,  a  printer  of  reputa¬ 
tion  at  Orleans  —  as  was  his  son.  The  Fourniers  lived  on 
the  rive  gauche ,  in  that  old-world  quarter  of  Paris  near  the 
Lvcee  Henri  IV  and  the  picturesque  old  church  of  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont — to  which  parish  Fournier  belonged.  In 
the  year  of  his  marriage  he  dwrelt  in  the  Rue  des  Sept  Voies, 
where  his  house  stood  opposite  the  College  de  Reims — in 
the  quartier  de  P  University  within  the  bounds  of  which 
printers  were  then  obliged  to  live.2 

1  About  this  time  Fournier  was  painted  by  Bichu — a  picture  delightfully  re¬ 
produced  by  Gaucher,  one  of  the  best  eighteenth  century  engravers. 

2  For  a  practical  reason,  i.e.,  to  facilitate  inspection  of  their  output  by  the 
authorities  or  censors  of  the  University,  to  which  they  were  attached.  This 
would  have  been  inconvenient  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  live  in  remote  parts 
of  Paris. 
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We  think  of  the  Paris  of  those  days  as  a  mass  of  old 
houses,  deprived  of  light,  air,  and  verdure.  But  the  houses 
of  that  time  were  only  a  border  to  the  streets.  Behind  them, 
between  one  street  and  the  next,  were  great  open  spaces 
which  afforded  the  sunlight,  silence,  and  greenery  which 
their  fronts  were  denied;  and  in  Fournier’s  day,  one-third 
of  the  city  was  open  land.  Indeed,  until  Louis  Philippe’s 
reign,  the  rive  gauche  was  full  of  trees  and  gardens ;  and  the 
dramatist  Sardou,  who  in  his  early  years  lived  near  the 
Place  de  FEstrapade,  speaks  of  the  view  lost  in  greenery 
that  his  windows  commanded.  It  was  amid  “  these  gardens, 
these  silent  streets  so  propitious  to  labour,  perfumed  by 
lilacs,  and  flowering  with  pink  and  white  chestnuts,”  that 
Fournier  had  his  latest  habitation.  His  dwelling  stood  at 
that  part  of  the  Rue  des  Postes  which  formed  a  side  of  the 
Place  de  FEstrapade,  in  a  house  said  to  have  been  formerly 
occupied  by  Philippe  Grandjean,  type-cutter  for  the  Im- 
primerie  Royale,  who  kept  there  the  matrices  of  the  royal 
fonts,  and  cast  type  from  them —  and  who  died  there  in 
1714.  Fournier’s  specimen,  issued  in  1764,  bears  the  imprint 
“ Place  de  FEstrapade,  Rue  des  Postes,”  and  his  Manuel , 
“Rue  des  Postes.”  The  Place  and  Rue  de  FEstrapade  exist 
to-day,  though  what  was  the  Rue  des  Postes  is  now  the 
Rue  FHomond.1 

There  Fournier  died  on  October  8, 1768.  He  was  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Simon  Pierre  and  Antoine.  An 

1  The  Fournier  family  seem  to  have  retained  a  house  or  houses  there  for  many 
years.  In  1804,  Rue  des  Postes  No.  908,  in  1806,  No.  45,  were  occupied 
by  Fournier’s  grandson,  the  founder  Beaulieu-Foumier;  and  his  nieces,  the 
Demoiselles  Fournier,  also  lived  in  the  Place  de  FEstrapade  in  1811.  The 
locality  seems  to  have  been  long  consecrated  to  type-founders  and  their  in¬ 
dustry.  Besides  Grandjean,  Hemery,  who  was  for  thirty  years  manager  of 
the  foundry  of  Fournier  V aine  and  le  jeune ,  lived  in  the  Place  de  FEstrapade, 
as  did  Joseph  Gille,  another  important  Parisian  founder,  and  the  type-founder 
L.  Leger,  nephew  and  successor  to  Pierre  Francois  Didot. 
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eloge  by  a  certain  Frangois  that  appeared  in  1775  (from 
material  furnished,  apparently,  by  one  of  the  family  and 
Fournier’s  friend  Bejot,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale),  says: 
“Fournier’s  private  life  was  happy,  proving  that  routine 
is  not  always  the  mother  of  ennui .  His  calm  spirit  diffused 
about  him  unruffled  and  gentle  contentment.  He  fled  the 
noise  of  society,  to  enjoy  retirement  and  friendship,  per¬ 
haps  giving  himself  up  to  this  too  much  during  his  last 
years.  Refusing  suggested  amusements,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  work  and  research.  Such  obstinate  application 
was  really  the  source  of  his  illness,  and  finally  rendered  the 
advice  or  help  of  physicians  useless.”1  And  other  authorities 
imply  that  he  ruined  his  health  by  overwork.  Two  years 
before  his  death  he  wrote  of  his  own  foundry:  “I  began  it 
in  1736,  and  it  is  scarcely  finished  in  the  present  year, 
1766;  which  is  to  say  that  by  assiduous  and  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  work,  it  has  taken  me  twenty-nine  years  to  bring 
it  to  its  present  condition.  I  may  state  that  it  is  entirely  the 
work  of  my  own  hands,  I  myself  having  cut  the  punches, 
struck  and  justified  the  matrices,  and  manufactured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  moulds  —  among  others  all  those  which  are  of  my 
own  invention ;  there  being  no  other  instance  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  of  a  complete  foundry  which  has  been 
the  work  of  a  single  artist.”  It  was  Fournier’s  lifework,  and 
it  cost  him  his  life ! 

1  See  Le  Necrologe  des  Hommes  CeLbres  de  France ,  Tome  Troisieme ,  1770, 
p.  231.  Also  L’Annee  Litteraire ,  1768,  Tome  VII.  Eloge  de  M.  Fournier 
ft  ere,  etc.,  p.  265,  which  was  used  for  the  text  of  a  specimen  of  a  JVouveau 
cciracibre  d'  Ecriture  dans  le  gout  Anglais.  Grave  d  Paris  en  1781  p,ar  S. 
F.  Fournier  le  jeune,  and  printed  by  Pierres.  See  also  Lottin’s  Catalogue 
Chronologique  des  Libraires ,  etc.,  Paris,  1789  (pp.  233-244,  devoted  to 
type-founders).  There  is  also  a  notice  of  Fournier  in  De  Fontenai’s  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Artistes ,  Paris,  1776.  The  accounts  of  printers  in  it  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  help  of  les  fiersonnes  les  Jilus  consommees  dans  I  art  de  I’im- 
firimerie — M.  Ph.  D.  Pierres  having  been  specially  interested  in  this  part  of 
the  work. 
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After  Fournier’s  death  his  widow  carried  on  his  foundry 
with  the  help  of  the  older  son,  Simon  Pierre  Fournier, — 
then  about  eighteen,— and  the  following  letter  was  sent  by 
her  to  persons  with  whom  her  husband  had  held  business 
relations : 

al  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,”  she  writes,  “that  after 
a  long  and  most  cruel  malady,  God  has  taken  from  me  my 
Husband :  my  only  consolation  is  to  have  left  to  me  a  son, 
who  for  several  years  past  has  worked  under  the  eye  of  his 
father,  who  spared  no  pains  to  instruct  him  in  his  calling : 
on  my  part  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  continue  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  to  merit  the  confidence  with  which  you  honour 
your  very  humble  servant.” 

Madame  Fournier  survived  her  husband  some  seven 
years,  dying  in  the  Rue  des  Postes,  April  3,  1775.  A  year 
later,  Simon  Pierre  Fournier  married  Marguerite  Anne, 
daughter  of  a  certain  M.  De  Beaulieu  of  Chartres,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  only  brother,  An¬ 
toine,  was  nine  years  younger  than  he.  This  disparity  of 
age,  and  no  training  or  liking  for  his  father’s  trade, — but, 
we  are  told,  a  taste  for  line  education  recherche e,  —  led,  in 
1778,  to  litigation  between  S.  P.  Fournier  and  a  certain 
Barbou  de  Champourt,  who  acted  in  Antoine  Fournier’s 
behalf — he  being  still  a  minor.1  What  the  outcome  was  of 
their  dispute  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  property,  I  do  not 
know. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  Fournier  le  jeunds  collection  of  types 
was  like  that  of  his  brother’s  foundry :  for  the  son  is  said 
to  have  added  little  to  its  reputation,  and  by  the  beginning 

1  See  Memoir e  fiour  le  Sieur  Simon-Pierre  Fournier ,  GraveurlSf  Fondeur 
de  Caracteres  d’ Imfirimerie,  Majeur.  Contre  le  sieur  Antoine  Fournier , 
Mineur  emancifie  d’dge,  firocedcint  sous  l’ autorite  IF  assistance  du  sieur 
Barbou  de  Cham  fiour  t,  son  Tuteur  ad  hoc,  IF  contre  ledit  sieur  Barbou  audit 
nom.  Paris,  1778. 
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of  the  last  century  the  collection  appears  to  have  been  broken 
up.1 

Franklin  had  dealings  with  various  Fourniers  during 
his  life  at  Passy,  and  alludes,  among  others,  to  Fournier 
Paine  and  Fournier  le  jeune ,  who  were  respectively  uncle 
and  nephew  ;  the  latter  being  the  Simon  Pierre  (son  of  Four¬ 
nier  le  jeune)  just  spoken  of 2  and  who  also  styled  himself  le 
jeune .  The  genealogical  table  of  the  Fournier  family  will 
aid  in  disentangling  their  puzzling  relationships. 

I  have  devoted  several  pages  to  the  Fourniers,  and  in 
particular  to  the  career  of  Fournier  le  jeune,  because  they 
were  of  such  great  importance  in  the  history  of  type-found¬ 
ing  in  France  in  the  mid-century.  The  elder  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  man  of  integrity  who  was  the  owner,  and  very 
intelligent  owner,  of  a  wonderful  collection  of  ancient  types, 
and  as  one  who  walked  worthy  the  vocation  wherewith  he 
was  called.  The  younger  brother  was  much  more  in  the 
public  eye,  and  he  was  so  because,  having  had  some  artistic 
education,  possessing  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  being 
unhampered  by  convention,  he  saw  possibilities  unsuspected 
by  others;  and  thus  he  made  a  concrete  contribution  to 
French  type-founding  by  his  type,  his  ornaments,  and  the 
books  he  wrote  to  describe  and  popularize  his  methods. 

(l)  The  types  designed  by  Fournier  le  jeune  do  not  now 
seem  to  us  very  novel.  His  roman  was  an  old  style  character 
sharper  in  cut  than  that  commonly  in  use  at  his  period,  and 

1  Capelle,  who  wrote  in  1826,  is  my  authority  for  this  statement. 
s  It  was  he  who,  in  1 780,  wrote  to  Franklin  asking  him  to  allow  an  artist  of  his 
acquaintance  to  paint  Franklin’s  portrait.  Franklin  replied  that  he  would  do  so, 
though  much  against  his  custom;  but  added,  characteristically,  that  he  was 
neither  rich  enough  nor  vain  enough  to  be  at  any  expense  in  the  matter.  Four¬ 
nier  answered  that  he  would  feel  honoured  by  being  at  all  charges,  and  would 
send  to  Franklin  the  painter  whom  he  had  selected.  We  are  not  told  whether 
the  picture  was  painted  or  not. 
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1  Possibly  named  Francois.  Jean  Claude  Fournier ,  printing  at  St.  Dixier  1775-1791,  may  have  been  his  son.  2  Sometimes  called  “  le  jeun.e 
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of  variations  in  its  design  which  made  fonts  then  known  as 
ordinaire ,  approche  or  serve,  gout  Iiollandois ,  poetique ,  etc.  1  he 
ordinaire  is  that  which  most  clearly  shows  the  changes  he 
made  from  the  “old  style”  of  other  foundries.  Personally,  I 
do  not  care  much  for  it.  The  public  of  that  day  were  not  of 
my  way  of  thinking,  for  it  had  about  it  a  slightly  accentu¬ 
ated  sharpness  which  was  welcomed.  It  resembled  the  types 
of  Garamond  more  than  those  ol  Grandjean.  In  his  italic 
Fournier  abandoned  the  whimsicalities  so  agreeable  in  old 
style  fonts,  and  made  practically  a  sloping  roman  with  a 
trimmed,  mechanical  line.  In  his  Iiollandois  types  he  short¬ 
ened  the  descenders,  and  thus  these  types  had  the  “rotund” 
and  over-fed  appearance  that  such  deformation  always 
gives.  His  poetiques,  Luce  thought,  it  appears,  were  adapted 
from  his  —  for  persons  of  reputation  adopt,  adapt,  appro¬ 
priate,  and  annex,  but  never - !  And  to  all  these  fonts  he 

added  series  of  varied  ornamental  letters  and  shaded  letters 
(, lettres  grises),  and  very  delightful  they  were.  Even  the  rules 
or  filets  used  to  separate  sections,  under  Fournier’s  hand 
blossomed  into  something  new.  Of  his  ornaments  and  or¬ 
namented  initials  one  may  say  that  he  touched  nothing  that 
he  did  not  adorn.  But  these  belong  to  our  review  of  the 
vignettes  or  omements  de  fonte ,  for  they  were  derived  from 
the  same  sources. 

(2)  The  emblems,  ornamental  letters,  and  be-garlanded 
borders  which  Fournier  made  popular  in  printing  were  in¬ 
spired  chiefly  by  the  work  of  men  like  Cochin,  Eisen,  St.  Au- 
bin,  and  other  French  vignettists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Seeing  what  had  been  done  for  the  book  by  the  engraver 
and  etcher,  he  attempted  to  transmute  their  designs  into 
material  for  printers.  Such  typographic  ornaments  were 
not  new  —  an  immense  repertoire  of  them  already  existed. 
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Fournier  merely  adapted  them  to  the  fashion  of  his  day, 
but  he  did  so  with  great  taste  and  unity  of  effect.  Thus,  to 
quote  Thibaudeau,  we  have  in  his  vignettes  “pieces  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  forming  varied  decorative  arrangements,  of  a 
definite  note  and  style,  conceived  with  such  foresight  as  to 
their  use,  that  they  lent  themselves  as  well  to  the  irregular 
curves  of  escutcheons,  rosettes,  and  culs-de-lampe ,  as  to  form 
and  decorate  initials  and  framework:  capable,  in  a  word, 
of  being  substituted  for  the  corresponding  employments  of 
copper-plate  engraving,  while  presenting  the  very  appre¬ 
ciable  advantage,  for  semi-luxurious  editions,  of  economy 
of  impression.”1 

(3)  The  remaining  work  that  Fournier  did  was  to  pop¬ 
ularize  the  knowledge  of  his  art  in  a  delightful  way  by  his 
writings — chiefly  through  the  publication  of  his  Manuel 
Typographique 2 — “useful  to  men  of  letters  and  to  those 
who  are  practitioners  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Art 
of  Printing.”  It  contains  the  most  useful  information  about 
type3  and  type-founding  which  could  be  got  together  when 
he  wrote.  It  appeared  at  Paris  in  two  16mo  volumes,  printed 
by  the  author  in  very  tasteful  fashion  and  sold  by  Barbou 

1  La  Lettre  cT Imfirimerie ,  Vol.  I,  p.  294. 

2  Manuel  Typographique  utile  aux  gens  de  lettres  ip  a  ceux  qui  exercent 
les  differentes  parties  de  V  Art  de  V Imprimerie.  Par  Fournier ,  le  jeune. 
A  Paris,  Imprime  par  V  Auteur,  rue  des  Postes  ip  se  vend  chez  Barbou ,  rue 
S.  Jacques,  1764-66  (2  vols.).  The  work  was  to  have  comprised  two  more 
volumes  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of  printing  and  biographies  of  printers, 
but  the  author  did  not  live  to  finish  it. 

I  say  about  type  ”  rather  than  “  about  printing”  advisedly.  For  Martin 
Dominique  Fertel’s  Science  Pratique  de  V Imprimerie  (St.  Omer,  1723)  is  in 
some  ways  a  more  useful  book  for  a  printer  who  wants  to  know  how  to  use 
type.  It  is  the  first  treatise  written  in  French,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  show 
how  to  arrange  a  book  clearly  and  attractively.  It  is  admirably  done,  and 
should  be  consulted  by  any  one  wishing  to  reconstitute  French  typography  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century.  Fournier  rated  Fertel’s  work  very  high. 
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—  the  first  part  in  1764,  the  second  in  1768,  though  dated 
1766.1 

In  the  Avertissement  Preliminaire  to  Volume  I,  Fournier 
records  in  brief  what  had  already  been  written  in  France 
about  the  history  of  printing  and  types,  outlines  the  scheme 
of  his  book,  and  devotes  some  pages  to  his  new  music  fonts. 
“The  art  of  engraving  types,”  he  says  (forgetful  or  igno¬ 
rant  of  Moxon),  “has  never  been  described.  Masters  of  the 
art  have  been  so  rare,  that  a  considerable  time  has  often 
elapsed  without  a  single  one  in  France,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  described  in  writing  the  processes  of  his  art.  It  is  that 
fact  which  obliged  me,  when  I  desired  to  exercise  my  call¬ 
ing,  to  define  for  myself  those  principles,  and  to  establish 
those  rules,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  rest 
of  this  work.”  In  the  text  he  considers,  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  punch-cutting,  matrix-making,  and  type¬ 
founding,  including  under  this  last  head  the  treatise  on  his 
point  system  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter.  Then  follow 
polices  —  a  series  of  tables  indicating  the  respective  num¬ 
ber  of  each  character  to  be  supplied  in  making  up  fonts  of 
roman,  Hebrew,  Greek,  music  types,  etc.  A  group  of  plates 
(preceded  by  explanatory  notes),  which  show  the  tools,  etc., 
employed  in  the  various  processes  described  in  the  text, 
closes  the  volume. 

In  Volume  II,  in  the  Avertissement  Preliminaire,  Fournier 
points  out  the  importance  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  and  sizes  of  type  in  various  weights  of  line,  if  an  in¬ 
telligent  choice  is  to  be  made  for  a  given  purpose.  This  is 
followed  by  a  summary  of  the  books  he  has  consulted  and 

1  Fournier  was  by  special  decree  printer  supernumerary  to  the  thirty-six  Paris¬ 
ian  printers  established  by  law,  and  this  allowed  him  to  print  the  JVlanuel 
in  a  little  office  set  up  for  the  purpose  in  his  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes.  On 
his  death  the  press  was  immediately  dismantled  by  the  authorities  of  the 
printing-trade. 
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an  account  of  the  principal  type-foundries  of  Europe,  most 
of  which  I  have  quoted. 

The  specimens  of  types  are  the  most  important  part  of 
the  book.  Some  of  them  were  lent  him  by  Fournier  Vaine, 
by  the  Paris  founders  Cappon  and  Herissant,  and  by  Breit- 
kopf  of  Leipsic.  They  are  grouped  under  six  heads:  I.  Types 
in  ordinary  use.  II.  Ornaments,  lettres  de  deux  points  (simple 
and  ornamented),  rules,  etc.  III.  Types  peculiar  to  particular 
countries  or  of  special  forms.  IV.  Oriental  types.  V.  Music 
and  plain-song.  VI.  Types  of  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
with  explanatory  notes.1 

Fournier’s  types,  in  common  with  those  shown  in  most 
contemporary  French  specimens,  display  varying  nuances  in 
type-faces  of  the  same  body,  usually  described — to  adopt 
F  ournier’s  enumeration — as  petit  ceil ,  ceil  ordinaire ,  ceil  moyen , 
gros  ceil,  ceil  Hollandois ,  oeil  serre ,  and  ceil poetique.  “The petit 
ceiip  says  Fournier,  “leaves  more  space  between  lines  of 
type,  which  gives  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  air;  but  it 
is  more  fatiguing  to  persons  of  delicate  eyesight;  ceil  ordi¬ 
naire  holds  the  middle  course  between  charm  and  utility; 
oeil  moyen  is  a  shade  stronger  in  character,  which  makes 
it  more  legible,  an  advantage  still  more  marked  in  the  gros 
oeil;  but  the  lines  of  this  being  closer  to  each  other,  the  pages 
take  on  ‘un  air  trop  materiel To  diminish  this  weight,  the 
Dutch  have  thought  of  making  these  kinds  of  gros  oeil  types 
of  a  thinner  face  and  more  elongated  shape.”  Fournier  him¬ 
self  added  to  the  variety  of  faces  the  oeil  serre ,  a  slightly 
condensed  type  that  allowed  more  letters  to  a  line;  and  his 
version  of  poetique — smaller  and  less  colourful — Fas  tall 

1  Under  the  title  Les  Caracteres  de  V Imfirimerie  fiar  Fournier  le  jeune.  A 
Paris,  Place  de  /’ Pstra/iade,  Rue  des  Postes,  1764,  a  specimen  similar  to  that 
which  forms  part  of  the  Manuel  was  published  separately,  but  did  not  con¬ 
tain  all  the  types  shown  in  that  work. 
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capitals,  ascenders,  etc.,  that  “let  in  the  light”  between  lines 
of  poetry;  and  its  condensation  permitted  a  long  line  of 
poetry  to  be  printed  on  a  comparatively  small  page,  with¬ 
out  what  is  called  a  “turn-over.” 

All  these  variants  are  shown  by  Fournier.  As  I  have 
said,  the  roman  types  of  the  ordinaire  class  became,  under 
Fournier’s  graver,  a  trifle  sharper  and  more  open  in  cut  than 
the  current  old  style.  In  these  faces,  particularly  in  italic, 
one  sees  the  sure  advance  of  a  lighter  fashion  in  printing 
types.  The  condensed  po'etique  types  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  of  Luce  {Jig.  183),  and  the  series  of  fonts 
in  gout  Hollandois  {Jig.  184),  a  condensed  type  of  large  face 
with  short  ascenders  and  descenders,  is  perhaps  modelled 
on  the  plan  of  the  serviceable  Elzevir  types.  As  the  letters 
grow  larger,  however,  they  seem  to  become  disproportion¬ 
ately  heavy.  Both  po'etique  and  Hollandois  types  had  consid¬ 
erable  vogue  for  books  where  the  printer  wished  to  get  as 
much  matter  on  a  page  as  possible.  Of  the  two,  the  po'etique 
is  much  more  attractive ;  but  the  gout  Hollandois  was  more 
used.  Its  monotonous  evenness  of  line  introduced  a  bad  fash¬ 
ion  in  roman  fonts,  and  its  italic 1  was  a  slanting  version  of 
roman  rather  than  a  true  italic.  Fournier  had  begun  to  pol¬ 
ish  the  life  out  of  italic  letters  twenty  years  earlier,  and  in 
his  Modeles  des  Caracteres  of  1742  speaks  of  a  certain  air 
of  antiquity  in  older  (or,  as  he  called  them,  “superannu¬ 
ated”)  styles  of  italic  that  unfortunately  he  thought  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  reform ;  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  his  elder 
brother  had  such  a  wonderful  stock  of  them !  In  italic  char¬ 
acters,  he  tells  us,  his  improvement  was  to  make  type  more 
closely  resembling  the  writing  of  his  day,  and  to  show 
greater  contrast  between  the  thick  and  thin  lines  of  the  let- 

1  This  italic  was  used  interchangeably  with  “old  style”  and  “ Hollandois ” 


roman. 
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ters ;  but  to  my  eye  his  italic  has  a  rigid  and  monotonous 
air  that  is  extremely  disagreeable  (Jig.  185  a).  It  was  to  be 
finally  superseded  by  the  much  worse  italic  fonts  of  Didot. 
But  the  mischievous  influence  began,  I  fear,  with  Grand- 
jean’s  types,  which,  marvellous  as  they  were,  had  in  them 
elements  that  later  played  havoc  with  roman  as  well  as  with 
italic  characters. 

The  agreeable  shaded  letters 1  produced  by  Fournier  may 
be  looked  at  for  the  amusing  and  ingenious  manner  in  which 
serifs  on  the  shaded  italic  and  roman  capitals  in  large  sizes 
have,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  graver,  been  made  to  end  in 
a  kind  of  u  spray.”  This  is  an  example  of  a  delightful  effect 
achieved  by  the  simplest  means  (Jig.  185b).  They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  his  decorated  capital  letters,2  which 
are,  as  ornamental  type-letters  go,  simple,  and,  if  sparingly 
used,  most  attractive  (Jig.  186).  Both  had  considerable 
vogue  at  that  day  and  have  been  revived  in  ours.  They 
were  inspired  by  the  lettering  of  engraved  title-pages. 

Fournier’s  typograpical  ornaments  are  charming  little 
designs  (Jig.  187)  rendered  for  typographic  use  just  as 
such  things  should  be.  Only  close  examination  reveals  their 
variety  and  cleverness.  At  first  glance,  the  larger,  more  ob¬ 
vious  decorations,  such  as  those  of  gros-romain  size,3  are  the 
ones  that  strike  us — frameworks  with  festoons,  broken  by 
bunches  of  flowers  or  knots.  These  are  not  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  smallest  ornaments — numbers  1  to  93 — from 
which  most  charming  effects  were  derived.  Numbers  4,  5, 
6,  7,  and  23,  24,  when  used  in  mass,  gave  a  field  upon 
which  blacker,  bolder  figures  could  be  built  up,  with  won¬ 
derful  richness  of  contrast.  Then,  again,  the  bracketed  num¬ 
bers  138-147,  188-190,  and  191—201  show  the  varieties  of 

1  Manuel  Tyfiografihique ,  Yol.  II,  pp.  88-93. 

;  Ibid.,  pp.  88,  89.  3 Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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breaks  and  endings  to  rules  that  could  be  had.1  Some  char¬ 
acteristic  designs  are  the  sunbursts  in  honour  of  le  roi  Soleil 
(339),  the  medallions  (359,  360),  the  hanging  garlands 
(365),  the  escutcheons  (375),  and  seven  varieties  of  black 
butterflies.  Even  the  braces  2  (crotchets)  are  decorated,  and 
the  double  and  triple  rules  are  made  interesting.  These  or¬ 
naments  became  in  Fournier’s  hands  something  almost  as 
delightful  as  engraving,  and  yet  wholly  new. 

The  division  of  the  Manuel  devoted  to  special  charac¬ 
ters  contains  much  interesting  material3 — for  instance,  the 
batarde  types  (Jig.  188),  the  cursive  franqoise  or  civilite ,  the 
ancienne  batarde ,4  and  some  fine  lettre  de  Jbrme  and  lettre  de 
som  me  which  follow.5  T.  he  Flemish  and  German  types  are  also 
interesting;  and  Fournier’s  much  discussed  music  types6 
should  be  examined.  A  final  section  of  the  book  is  given 
up  to  alphabets  of  ancient  and  modern  languages — some 
of  them  appear  rather  apocryphal — gathered  from  various 
sources,  and  to  these  Fournier  has  appended  little  notes  full 
of  information.  Of  these  the  first  sixteen  only  are  of  much 
practical  value  to  the  reader  of  this  book. 

The  Manuel  T ypographique  is  a  work  which  no  student 
of  French  typography  can  afford  to  be  without.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  author’s  style,  his  naive  pride  in  his  own  per¬ 
formances,  and  its  mass  of  information  make  a  book  which 
will  become  a  favourite  with  any  one  who  reads  it.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  a  scholar,  but  of  an  observing,  experienced, 
quick-witted  master  of  his  art,  who  in  cultivating  that  art 
had  cultivated  himself.  And  when  we  think  about  the  other 

1  All  the  bracketed  numbers  are  full  of  interesting  suggestions.  Notice 
the  combination  of  203  and  205  with  207,  and  also  the  possibilities  in 
vignettes  210-215,  234-236,  2  53—268,  283—288,  296—306,  ool  3o8,  o49 
355. 

2  Manuel  Ty/iogra/ihique ,  Vol.  II,  p.  127.  Ibid.,  pp.  135-150  . 

4  Ibid.,  p.  142.  "Ibid.,  pp.  143,  144.  "ibid.,  pp.  172-179. 
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work  that  Fournier  did— of  the  types  he  cut,  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  he  designed,  of  the  point  system  he  invented,  of  the 
music  he  improved — -we  begin  to  realize  the  part  he  played 
in  what  has  been  happily  called  “the  renovation  of  French 
typographic  material  in  the  eighteenth  century.”  Fournier 
was  a  man  typical  of  a  certain  class  in  France,  who  treat 
their  work  with  a  respect  which  dignifies  both  it  and  them. 
For  he  was  neither  a  bad  workman,  a  bad  pastry-cook,  nor 
a  bad  Frenchman,  who,  being  taxed  with  thinking  that  or¬ 
namental  pastry  was  the  one  Fine  Art  in  the  world,  mod¬ 
estly  replied,  “No:  there  are  three  Fine  Arts  — Sculpture, 
Painting,  and  Ornamental  Pastry-Making — of  which  Ar¬ 
chitecture  is  a  Branch !  ” 

IV 

IN  the  examination  of  French  specimen-books,  which  con¬ 
cludes  this  chapter,  I  shall  take  Fournier,  supplemented 
by  Lottin,1  as  a  guide,  and  describe  when  possible  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  founders  they  name. 

The  oldest  establishment  was  the  LeBe  foundry,  which 
remained  in  that  family  until  1730,  and  was  then  purchased 
by  Jean  Pierre  Fournier  Paine .  It  has  already  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  treated  under  the  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
in  the  notice  of  the  Fourniers. 

The  second  great  French  foundry  was  that  of  Sanlecque. 
A  specimen  of  its  types  was  issued  in  1757,  but  so  wholly 
devoted  to  seventeenth  century  fonts,  that  it  appears  under 
the  account  of  that  period.  In  a  letter  written  to  Franklin 

1  See  Notice  Chronologique  des  Libraires,  Imfirimeurs  Cf  Artistes  qui  se  sont 
occupies  de  la  Gravure  Cf  de  la  Fonte  des  Caractbres  Tyfiografihiques,  con¬ 
tained  in  Auguste  Martin  Lottin’s  Catalogue  Chronologique  des  Libraires 
et  des  Libraires- Imfirimeurs  de  Paris.  Paris,  1789.  It  represents  the  labour 

of  forty-two  years  — thirty-six  years  of  preparation  and  six  of  revision  and 
printing. 
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by  Marie,  widow  of  Jean  Eustache  Louis  Sanlecque,  in 
1779,  she  says,  “I  am  proprietress  of  a  foundry  which  1 
dare  assure  you  is  the  finest  in  Europe ;  ”  and  she  contin¬ 
ues,  aI  add,  herewith,  a  little  book  which  contains  differ¬ 
ent  impressions  of  type  which  will  put  you  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  my  foundry  by  seeing  the  beauty  of 
its  characters.”1 2 3  Madame  Sanlecque  died  in  1785,  and  her 
daughters  sold  the  foundry  to  Maurice  Prosper  Joly,  who 
in  turn  sold  it  to  Henri  Haener  of  Nancy,  the  purchaser  of 
some  of  the  material  of  Fournier  fils. 

The  Delacolonge  foundry  of  Lyons  is  mentioned  by 
Fournier  as  an  ancient  and  respectable  establishment,  and 
its  productions  up  to  the  year  1773  may  be  seen  in  a  rare 
little  specimen  entitled  Les  Caracteres  et  les  Vignettes  de 
la  Fonderie  du  Sieur  Delacolonge.  A  Lyon ,  JMontee  pres 
les  Carmelites,  1773.  The  types  in  this  collection  seem  to 
date  from  so  many  periods  that  I  hesitate  to  identify  them 
chronologically.  Many  in  the  large  sizes  are  extremely  dis¬ 
tinguished,  especially  the  gros  canon  ceil  maigre  and  ceil  gras , 
both  in  roman  and  italic,  which  appear  to  me  seventeenth 
century  types,  and  which  are  reproduced,  therefore,  on  an 
earlier  page  {figs-  152  and  153).  The  four  civilite  types  are 
delightful,  and  the  financiere  {fig.  189)  is  a  common  type- 
form  in  French  eighteenth  century  printing.  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew  types  are  good.  A  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  book  is 
the  difference  between  the  old-fashioned  and  agreeable  italic, 
such  as  the  Saint- Augustin*  and  the  wiry  italic  in  the  Dutch 
taste.4  The  head-pieces  are  ingenious  and  interesting  and 
are  made  up  of  vignettes  de  fionte.  The  collection  of  these 

1  Livingston’s  Franklin  and  His  Press  at  Passy,  Grolier  Club,  New  York, 
1914,  pp. 118,  119. 

2  Delacolonge  Specimen,  pp.  94  and  98. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  32  and  37.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  33  and  38. 
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vignettes  is  as  miscellaneous  as  the  types,  and  many  of  them 
are,  I  think,  very  old.1 

The  type-founder  Mozet  issued  a  specimen  in  1736,  but 
I  never  have  seen  it:  though  I  am  familiar  with  the  issue 
of  1743,  entitled  Fpreuves  des  Caracteres  de  la  Fondeiie  de 
Claude  Mozet ,  Fondeur  et  Graveur  de  Caracteres  cVImpri- 
merie .  A  Paris ,  me  de  la  Parcheminene ,  au  coin  de  la  me  des 
Pretres  Saint  Severin.  Mozet’s  foundry  passed  to  J.  F.Hemery, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  director  of  the  Fournier  foun¬ 
dries,  and  who  lived  in  the  Place  de  1’Estrapade. 

In  1720,  a  certain  Briquet  started  a  foundry,  which  on 
his  death  he  left  to  his  widow.  He  had  as  an  associate 
and  pupil  a  Monsieur  Loyson,  who  married  the  widow,  and 
in  1728  issued  a  specimen,  mentioned  by  Lottin.  Madame 
Loyson’s  son  by  her  first  marriage  —  Briquet — associated 
himself  with  his  stepfather,  and  with  him  brought  out  in 
1751  Fpreuve  des  Caracteres  de  la  Fonderie  de  Loyson  £s? 
Briquet  (4 to),  which  I  have  never  seen.  After  Loyson’s  death, 
Briquet  continued  the  foundry  alone,  and  produced  in  1757 
a  specimen  called  Fpreuve  des  Caracteres  de  la  Fondeiie  de 
Briquet.  A  Paris ,  Cloitre  Saint  Benoit.  This  may  be  properly 
considered  an  eighteenth  century  specimen-book,  though 
not  a  very  good  one.  The  names  of  the  type-cutters  who 
supplied  fonts  for  the  collection  are  given  in  the  preface, 
and  some  of  the  types  were  imported  from  Holland.  The 
fonts  —  except,  possibly,  those  attributed  to  Garamond  — 
are  uninteresting  variants  of  styles  found  in  other  speci¬ 
mens.  The  ornaments  are  better,  and  some  combinations  of 
them  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  very  beautiful  indeed.  The 
way  in  which  they  are  shown  —  as  units  and  in  various 
combinations — is  useful  and  clever;  the  first  instance  that 

1  Delacolonge  Specimen,  pp.  66-70,  Nos.  210,  211,  223,  233,  236,  240,  and 

249. 
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I  know  of  this  method  of  exposition  {fig.  190).  The  Loyson- 
Briquet  foundry  was  sold  in  1758  to  Vincent  Denys  Cap- 
pon,  who  had  been  their  eleve,  and  after  his  death  in  1783 
it  was  carried  on  by  his  widow.  It  ultimately  became  part 
of  the  stock  of  the  distinguished  Parisian  printer,  Pierres. 

The  ancient  foundry  of  Denis  Thierry  was  based  on 
Moreau’s  collection  of  agreeable  and  clever  cursive  types. 
After  two  generations  it  was  acquired  by  the  Collombats, 
father,  son,  and  grandson,  and  finally  passed  by  sale  to 
Jean  Thomas  Herissant,  printer  and  founder,  in  1763.  A 
“specimen”  was  issued  by  his  widow  (born  Marie  Nicole 
Estienne),  dated  1772,  entitled  Epreuve  des  Caracteres  de  la 
Fonderie  de  la  Veuve  Herissant ,  Imprimeur  ordinaire  du  Roi, 
des  Cabinet,  il/  in  son  &  Eatiments  de  Sa  JMajcste,  Academies 
des  Arts  fc?  Manufactures  Roy  ales.  A  Paris ,  rue  Saint- J  acques , 
cm  coin  de  celle  de  la  Parcheminerie.  In  the  preface  to  it 
Madame  Herissant  states  that  part  of  these  types  came  to 
her  husband  by  his  purchase  of  the  Collombat  establish¬ 
ment — which  comprised  a  publishing  and  printing-house 
and  a  foundry.  An  Epreuve  des  Caracteres ,  composant  V Im- 
primerie  de  la  Veuve  Herissant ,  rue  de  la  Parcheminerie ,  Ao. 
184,  of  eighteen  quarto  pages,  was  issued  shortly  after  the 
Revolution,  but  this  was,  in  reality,  a  sale  catalogue.  The 
types  shown  in  it  are  not  noteworthy,  except  for  the  three 
financiers  —  not  Moreau’s,  by  the  way,— the  Greek,  He¬ 
brew,  Syriac  (very  fine),  and  some  moderately  good  fonts  of 

music. 

The  Thiboust  foundry,  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
descended  from  father  to  son  in  the  Thiboust  family— a  race 
of  Parisian  printers,  booksellers,  and  type-founders— until 
1787.  I  do  not  know  of  any  specimen  issued  by  it. 

The  foundry  of  Jean  Cot  was  assembled  by  his  purchase 
of  a  number  of  small  foundries  in  16/0,  and  its  mateiial 
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passed  to  a  son,  Pierre  Cot,  who,  under  the  title  of  Essais 
de  Caracleres  d' Imprimerie,  A  Paris ,  1707,  issued  a  16mo 
specimen  of  ornamental  characters  and  announced  one  to 
follow  with  exotic  alphabets,  ordinary  types,  music,  orna¬ 
ments,  et  autres  enjolivements .  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
scholarly  man,  and  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  letter¬ 
founding  and  printing,  which  remained  unpublished.  On  his 
death  the  establishment  reverted  to  his  mother,  and  finally, 
through  two  of  her  daughters,  it  came  to  Claude  Lamesle 
by  purchase  in  1737.  Lamesle  issued  in  1742  an  extremely 
handsome  and  dignified  specimen  called  Epreuves  Generates 
des  Caracteres  qui  se  trouvent  chez  Claude  Lamesle .  .  .  .  A 
Paris ,  Rue  Galande  (au  milieu)  pres  la  Place  Maubert .  This 
book,  both  in  type  and  ornaments,  I  think,  presents  better 
than  any  other  the  output  of  French  foundries  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  collection  of  types  is  remarkably 
fine.  They  are  purely  old  style,  and  after  each  size  the  ini¬ 
tials  and  ornaments  belonging  to  that  size  are  introduced. 
Here  and  there  one  finds  characters  reminiscent  of  Dutch 
fonts  of  the  period,  and  old  style  fonts  which,  on  account  of 
their  leading  and  light  cut,  show  the  approach  of  a  more 
open  style  of  typography.  Titling-letters  (in  roman,  italic, 
and  Greek)  and  some  beautiful  civilite  are  worth  looking 
at.  The  ornaments  are,  many  of  them,  of  thoroughly  seven¬ 
teenth  century  style.  The  plates  to  be  consulted  (toward 
the  end  of  the  book)  are  the  lettres  de  deux  points  de  petit 
canon ,  allemande  de  deux  points  de  gros  remain. ,  and  gros 
canon  maigre  ordinaire  in  roman  and  italic1 — both  of  them 
beautiful  letters.  For  the  student  of  French  type-forms  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  scarcely 
a  better  book.  A  second  edition  with  some  variations  was 

1  Lamesle  Specimen,  Nos.  lviii  and  lix. 
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190.  Method  of  Displaying  Ornaments:  Briquet’s  Epreuve  des  Caracteres 

Paris ,  1757  ( reduced ) 
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brought  out  in  1758,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  Lamesle’s 
foundry  to  Nicolas  Gando  Caine ,  who  in  1736  had  ex¬ 
changed  his  foundry  at  Geneva  for  the  Parisian  foundry  of 
his  uncle,  Jean  Louis  Gando  a  native  of  Basle,  w ho  came 
to  Paris  on  the  invitation  of  Grandjean,  about  1705. 

'  Nicolas  Gando  issued  a  specimen  in  1745,  and  after  the 
purchase  of  the  Lamesle  establishment,  he  and  his  son, 
Pierre  Frangois,  published,  in  1 7 60,  Epreuves  des  Caracteres 
de  la  Fonderie  de  Gando  pere  et  Jils.  at  Fens,  C  laitre  Saint  Ju- 
lien  le  Pauvre ,  pres  la  rue  Galande,  printed  by  Guerin  and 
Delatour.  They  were  adroit  copyists,  and  very  unscrupulous 
rivals,  of  Fournier  le  jeune,  with  whom  they  had  a  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  subject  of  music  types.  And  another  Gando, 
Frangois  (a  brother  of  Nicolas),  first  of  Lille,  later  of  Paris, 
also  tormented  Fournier  le  jeune  by  his  imitations  and  trick¬ 
eries — though  after  Frangois  Gando’s  death  his  daughter 
married  Fournier  le  jeune' s  nephew !  The  Gando  specimen 
of  1760  contains  most  of  the  material  which  appeared  in 
Lamesle’s  book,  with  some  rearrangements  and  additions. 
The  order  of  the  type  is  reversed,  the  largest  sizes  being 
displayed  first.  The  second  type  shown  is  a  gros  canon  ital- 
ique  nouveau  gout.  What  this  gout  was,  one  begins  to  see  in 
the  gros parangon  italique  numero  vii,  petit  parangon  italique 
numero  xi,  or  the  cic'ero  italique  engraved  by  Gando  le  jeune 
in  1754  (Jig.  19 1).  These  wiry,  vulgar  types  were  a  new 
and  bad  yet  popular  element  in  a  printer’s  stock.  The  Re- 
cueil  d’Omemens  [«c]  is  dated  1745,  and  was  issued  by 
Nicolas  Gando — probably  a  reprint  of  part  of  the  Epreuves 
of  the  same  date.  This  Recueil ,  with  its  rather  overcharged 
head-bands,  etc.,  made  up  of  ornaments,  introduces  one  to 
a  surprising  and  terrible  portico  of  a  temple  some  ten  inches 
square,  constructed  entirely  of  typographical  ornaments 
a  structure  which  it  is  hoped  will  remain  unique !  though 
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it  is  run  close  by  some  Austrian  and  Spanish  type-edifices 
and  Italian  naval  constructions,  the  whereabouts  of  which 
will  ever  remain  (as  far  as  I  am  concerned)  a  profound  secret. 

In  all  these  later  eighteenth  century  French  specimen- 
books  three  styles  of  type  stand  out:  (l)  The  lively,  inter¬ 
esting  old  style  roman  of  earlier  periods  with  its  irregular 
italic.  This  older  italic  was  less  and  less  shown  as  the  cen¬ 
tury  advanced  and  the  new  italic  was  substituted  for  it,  while 
the  original  old  style  roman  was  retained.  (2)  Poetique ,  con¬ 
densed  fonts  with  tall  ascenders,  or  fonts  modelled  on  or 
suggested  by  poetique  type,  sometimes  called  approche  or 
serre.  (3)  Fonts  in  the  gout  Hollandois — a  letter  of  larger 
body  in  proportion  to  its  ascenders  and  descenders,  more 
uniform  in  colour  and  monotonous  in  design. 

The  “specimens”  named  hitherto  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Fournier’s  Manuel)  were  practically  all  put  out 
by  type-founders  for  the  use  of  printers.  W  e  now  come  to 
the  first  specimen-book  (that  I  have  seen)  which  appears 
to  be  intended  by  a  printer  for  the  use  oi  his  customers — 
an  innovation  which  was  to  work  to  the  detriment  of  good 
typography.  The  volume  has  another  novel  feature,  Le.,  that 
with  each  specimen  of  type  shown,  the  name  of  the  foun¬ 
dry  from  which  it  comes  is  given.1  It  displays  the  stock  of 
types  that  a  Paris  printer  had  in  1785. 

Philippe  Denis  Pierres,  who  issued  it,  was  a  man  distin¬ 
guished  in  his  day.  Born  in  Paris  in  1741,  he  was  the  son 
of  a  bookseller,  and  nephew  of  Auguste  Martin  Lottin, 
whose  remarkable  book  on  Parisian  printers  and  booksell¬ 
ers  is  still  an  authority,  and  who  was  instructor  in  printing 
to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.  The  first  steps  in 
Pierres’  career  were  taken  in  Lottin’s  printing-house;  but 
later  he  assumed  charge  of  the  office  of  his  great-uncle, 

1  This  was  also  done  in  the  specimen  issued  by  Pierres  in  1770. 


CICERO  ITALIQUEj 

gout  nouveau  ^ 

Grave'e  d  Paris  par  GANDO  le  jeune  j,  en  juillet 

M.  D  C  C.  L  I  V. 

Apres  neuf jours  entiers  ,  qt '♦  ft  /  e  fferent  a  foutenir  toutes 
ces  horreursj  Annibal parut  enfin  au  fommet  des  Alpes  ^tranf- 
porte  de  jo'ie  de  voir  le  pays  quit  fe  propofoit  de  conquer  ir.  II 
le  montroit  d  fes  fold  at  s  >  pour  leur  faire  oublier  les  peines  paf- 
fe'eSj  &  leur  difoit  qu  ils  avoient  force  les  murs  d3  Italie >  &  que 
ceux  de  Rome  n  etoient  rien  en  comparaifon .  Cette  fiateufe  ef- 
perance  &  deux  jours  de  repos ^  rendirent  l3 allegrejfe  &  la 
yigueur  aux  troupes  abattues, 

Mais  void  qu3 ils  trouvent  en  s3 avancant  ^  une  quantite*  de 
neige  nouvellenient  tombee qui  engloutit  les  premiers  qui  ont  la 
hardiejfe  de  j  fay  er  la  route  aux  autres  j,  &  qui  en  s3 e'boulant 
entraine  ceux  qui  les  fuivent  de  pres.  Alors  la  frayeur  y  la 
conflernatioiij,  le  defespoir  fe- peignirent  fur  tous  les  vifages. 
Annibal  feulj  intrepide  &  tranquille  rajfure >  confole  &  excite 
d  marcher . 

On  avance  j,  &  on  trouve  en  face  un  rocher  qui  traverfant  le 
chemin  >  le  ferme  Pun  cote  j,  &  laiffe  voir  de  l3 autre  un  ravin 
de  mi  lie  pieds  de  profondeur.  Le  general  j>  qu  aucun  ob facie 
ne  rebute ^  tente  d3  autres  chemins  j  mais  la  neige  les  ay  ant  tous 
co  mb  les  &  rendu  impraticables  il  revient  au  rocher  j,  &  en- 
treprend  de  l3 applanir.  II  ordonne  que  l3 on  abatte  tous  les  ar- 
bres  des  environs  &  a  mefure  qu  on  les  coupe  on  range  le 
bois  en  forme  de  bucher  autour  du  roc  ^  &  quand  le  monceau  ef 
eleve  d  peu-pres  au  niveau  >  on  met  le  feu  aux  arbres  ^  &  on 
l3 entretient  j  jufqu  a  ce  que  l3 ardeur  de  laflamme  ait  rendu  la 
pierre  aujfi  rouge  que  le  brafer  me  me  qui  V  environne. 


191.  Francois  Gando's  Ita li que ,  g-out  nouveau ,  cut  in  1754 
Epreuves  des  Caracteres^Gando ,  Paris ,  1760 
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Pierre  Gilles  Lemercier  (of  that  eminent  family  of  typog¬ 
raphers),  who  retired  in  Pierres’  favour  in  1765.  Very  well 
educated,  a  good  Latinist,  inventor  of  a  press  approved  by 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  and  examined  and  praised  by 
the  King,  his  work-rooms  were  a  resort  of  men  prominent 
in  the  government  or  belonging  to  the  great  learned  socie¬ 
ties.  Baskerville  corresponded  with  him;  Franklin  was  both 
friend  and  correspondent;  Clement  XIV  sent  him  proofs  of 
all  types  in  the  Vatican  printing-office;  the  King  of  Poland 
gave  him  a  medal  for  suggestions  and  help  in  forming  a 
Royal  Public  Library;  and,  in  short,  Monsieur  Pierres  was 
a  Very  Important  Person. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  —  Caracteres  de  Vlmprimerie  de 
JM.  Pierres ,  Imprimeur  Ordinaire  du  Roi ,  du  Grand- Conseil 
de  Sa  Majeste ,  du  Tribunal  de  MM.  les  Marechaux  de 
France. ,  de  la  Police ,  des  Intendance  Es?  Administration  Gene- 
rales  des  Posies ,  du  College  Royal  de  France ,  de  la  Societe 
Royale  de  Medicine,  des  Etats  de  Provence ,  des  Congregations 
de  France  &  de  Saint- Maur,  Esfc.,  —  merely  that!  {fig.  192). 
It  opens  with  a  dedication  dated  Paris,  New  Year’s  Day, 
1785,  signed  by  Honore  Theodore  De  Hansy,who  arranged 
the  book,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  Pierres’ 
establishment.  The  types,  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page 
only,  begin  with  very  large  sizes  of  old  style  roman  from 
Caslon,  and  as  they  become  smaller,  roman  and  italic  of  the 
same  size  appear  on  one  page.  The  fonts  represented  came 
from  Fournier  Paine ;  Fournier  le  jeune ;  Cappon;  Gando, 
successor  to  Lamesle ;  Joseph  Gille  pere ,  a  distinguished 
founder  (who  issued  an  interesting  little  specimen  in  1778 
containing  some  cursive  types,  four  of  which  Pierres  pos¬ 
sessed);  and  from  the  old  Sanlecque  collection.  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  were  supplied  by  the  elder  k  ournier,  and  exotic 
types  are  shown  from  the  office  ol  the  Propaganda 
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sent  to  Pierres  through  Cardinal  de  Bernis  in  1779.  Then 
follow  letters  for  initials;  some  shaded  letters;  music,  both 
with  round  and  square  notes;  and  a  great  number  of  typo¬ 
graphical  ornaments.  These  last  show  a  good  many  old 
forms  but  few  novelties,  and  as  the  paper  of  the  book  is 
very  coarse,  they  do  not  seem  particularly  attractive.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  are  twenty-five  sheets  preceded  by  a 
title  reading  Vignettes ,  Fleurons ,  Chiffres ,  Armes ,  Passe- Par- 
tons  [sic] ,  Cadres,  etAutres  Ornements.  Graves  en  Bois ,  etc., — 
an  enormous  collection  of  every  sort  and  size  of  ornament ; 
together  with  the  arms  of  France  and  the  heraldic  bearings 
employed  by  the  various  societies  and  persons  to  whom 
Pierres  was  accredited  printer.  The  last  six  sheets  are  de¬ 
voted  to  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  the  saints,  in¬ 
tended  for  calendars.  These  cuts,  from  very  poor  and  thin 
designs  by  Leclerc,  were  engraved  on  wood  by  “the  cele¬ 
brated  Jean  Baptiste  Michel  Papillon.” 

Pierres’  specimen  gives  an  admirable  idea  of  the  types 
and  ornaments  generally  used  in  F ranee  up  to  the  Revolution. 
It  would  appear  that  this  collection  later  went  to  the  printer 
Pasteur,  whose  specimen  of  1823  displays  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  Pierres  procured  for  Frank¬ 
lin’s  use,  and  which  appeared  in  the  specimen-sheet  issued 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  about  1790.  Franklin’s  script 
types,  engraved  for  him  by  S.  P.  Fournier  le  jeune  in  1780 
and  1781,  were  displayed  on  specimen-sheets,  at  least  one 
of  which  was  printed  for  him  by  Pierres. 


The  official  emblems  of  different  regimes  shown  in  many 
French  specimen-books — such  as  that  of  Pierres  —  are  a 
pictorial  history  of  social  and  political  changes  in  France.1 

See  Forestie  s  Vignettes  Tyfio gr  afihiques  d’une  Imprimerie  Montalbanaise . 
Montauban,  1900,  on  which  much  of  the  following  is  based. 


CARACTERES 

DE  L'IMPRIMERIE 

D  E  M.  PIERRES, 

Imprimeur  Ordinaire,  du  Roi  >  du  Grand  -  Confeil  de  Sa  Majejle  y 
du  Tribunal  de  MM .  les  Marechaux  de  France  y  de  la  Police  , 
des  Intendance  &  Adminifiration  Generales  des  Pojles  ,  du  College 
Royal  de  France ,  de  la  Societe  Roy  ale  de  Medecine  ,  des  Rtats 
de  Provence  7  des  Congregations  de  France  &  de  S.aint-Maur }  &c> 

COMPOSES 
Par  Honore- Theodore  De  Hansy 


A  PARIS. 
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M.  D  C  C.  L  X  X  X  r. 


192.  Title-page  of  Caracteres  de  V Imprimerie  de  M.  Pierres ,  Paris ,  1785 

( reduced ) 
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The  earliest  and  best  of  these  designs  were  heraldic,  repre¬ 
senting  the  arms  of  France  crowned,  surrounded  by  the 
collar  of  the  Ordre  du  Saint  Esprit.  Rendered  in  line  with¬ 
out  shading,  they  were  very  decorative  in  quality.  In  Louis 
XIV’s  reign,  such  head-pieces  and  emblems  became  more 
elaborate  in  execution ;  and  as  the  military  operations  of 
the  period  increased,  to  the  royal  arms  were  added  drums, 
flags,  laurels,  and  palms.  Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  a  sun 
(emblematic  of  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV —  le  roi  Soleil —  to 
protect  themselves  from  which  the  courtiers,  it  has  been 
said,  carried  parasols !)  is  made  use  of.  In  the  next  reign,  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  reflect  the  rocaille  decoration  of  Louis  XV. 
After  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  flags  and  military  ornaments 
were  introduced;  and  when  naval  successes  were  in  the 
public  mind,  head-pieces  became  nautical,  and  sails,  ship- 
lanterns,  etc.,  appeared.  In  the  early  part  of  Louis  XVI’s 
reign,  the  emblems  of  preceding  reigns  were  used,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  monarchy  we  begin  to  see  on  shields  three 
fleurs-de-lis  and  between  them  the  motto  La  Loi  et  le  Roi. 
Below  were  attributes  of  the  monarchy  and  three  orders  of 
the  body  politic — flags,  sceptres,  shields,  roman  fasces,  as 
mixed  up  decoratively  as  were  the  antagonistic  ideas  which 
they  represented  in  the  minds  of  the  people!  Later,  an  omi¬ 
nous  Phrygian  cap  and  a  sword  with  the  motto  La  Liberie 
ou  la  Mort  indicates  a  period  when  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  death  and  very  little  liberty !  After  the  storm  come  more 
peaceful  figures  — Minerva  between  olive  branches,  Mer¬ 
cury  seated  on  bales  of  merchandise,  or  Commerce  with 
cornucopia,  anchor,  and  ships — designs  something  in  the 
style  of  Prud’hon’s  pretty  designs  for  toiles  de  J ouy.  In  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I,  everything  turns  to  eagles  (the  best  of 
them  designed  by  Besnard),  then  to  crowned  eagles,  and 
finally  to  eagles  on  a  cartouche  against  the  imperial  ermine. 
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Sometimes  the  eagle  is  quite  an  amiable  bird  and  is  oblig¬ 
ingly  holding  an  olive  wreath.  The  papal  arms  and  tiara  in 
head-pieces  of  that  date  are  in  allusion  to  Napoleon’s  coro¬ 
nation  by  Pius  VII.  At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (not 
a  particularly  good  period  artistically),  there  was  a  return 
to  the  ancient  royal  arms  —  three  fleurs-de-lis  on  a  shield, 
surrounded  by  flags  and  sometimes  by  olive  branches  and 
oak  leaves.  After  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X,  fleurs-de-lis 
were  replaced  by  a  tablet  (like  the  “tables  of  the  Law” 
in  eighteenth  century  English  churches),  with  the  legend 
“ Charte  de  1830”;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
reign,  a  Gallic  cock  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  crown. 
One  head-piece,  a  vignette  of  the  cocked  hat  of  “the  little 
Corporal,”  with  sword,  field-glasses  and  gloves,  laurel  and 
palm  leaves,  and  a  glory  beyond  them,  was  an  emblem  in¬ 
troduced  when  Louis  Philippe  so  unwisely  revived  Napo¬ 
leonic  traditions  by  bringing  back  the  ashes  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  from  Saint  Helena.  At  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  the 
government  suppressed  the  word  Charte  and  replaced  it  by 
Republique  Frangaise.  On  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III,  a 
revival  of  the  designs  used  by  Napoleon  I  naturally  took 
place.  The  eagle,  however,  became  less  free  in  drawing, 
and  was  made  to  look  like  Russian  and  Austrian  eagles. 
Sometimes  the  Bonaparte  bees  and  the  Code  Napoleon  were 
added  to  the  imperial  arms.  Thus  even  ornaments  in  type- 
specimens  reveal  their  significance  in  the  light  of  history 
another  proof  of  the  intimate  relation  of  typography  to 
social  and  political  movements. 

END  OF  VOLUME  I 
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